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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 

By The Editor. 

As it is on many accounts desirable to place on record in the 
pages of The Journal of Sacred Literature itself a state- 
ment of the path which its Founder intends to pursue, and of 
the objects which he desires and hopes to realize, it seems right 
to introduce here the substance of the Prospectus which has, in 
various editions, been some time before the public, but which will 
pass out of sight when the immediate object for which it was 
issued has been fulfilled. 

'There are among us numerous Religious Periodicals, which, in 
various degrees of ability and usefulness, pursue the special objects and 
interests to which they are respectively devoted, and adequately re- 
present the tenets and literature of the parties to which they belong. 
But there is an extensively recognised want of one which should 
become the organ and the exponent of that impulse which has of late 
years been imparted to all the studies connected with Sacred Literature. 
Much valuable matter, on subjects in which all Christians are equally 
interested, is lost to the general body of Biblical students and theolo- 
gical readers, by being locked up in the publications of the different 
religious bodies, which are little read but by the persons whose opinions 
they represent : and much, very much, is more than equally lost in 
languages which few general readers and not many scholars understand. 
There is hence an undoubted want of a publication which, being esta-. 
blished on a wider basis, should not be regarded as the organ of any 
one religious denomination, or of any one country, but should be the 
means of enabling different denominations and different countries to 
impart to one another whatever they know which is likely to advance 
the general interests of Biblical literature. 
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4 Introductory Article. [Jan. 

General Classified List, with short critical indications, of all that the 
year has produced. 

*4. Expositions op Passages of Scripture. — This portion of 
our publication may be made highly interesting and instructive to 
many readers who will take less interest in the other departments. 
The passages chosen for notice will, if prophetical or historical, be 
viewed in connection with the contemporaneous history : and the 
posture of political and other events will be clearly sketched. A trans- 
lation will then be given, followed by such annotations as may illus- 
trate the language or develop the meaning of the sacred text. 

* 5. Philological Essays will occasionally be introduced, as 
essential to the completeness of a work of this description : but as only 
a small part of the public will take interest in subjects of this kind, it 
does not appear expedient that any large portion of space should be 
given to them. 

* 6. Ecclesiastical History. — This department will include the 
elucidation of obscure or disputed points in Church History, sketches 
of remarkable events, and of the character of eminent and influential 
men, and short histories of the formation and progress of opinions and 
practices. — Under this head will be included accounts of operations in 
ancient and modern times, whether by action, writing, or discourse, for 
the propagation of Christian truth, or for the promoting of ^objects 
which naturally result from the influence of Christian principles. 

* 7. Translations and Reprints. — A large number of curious 
and interesting tracts on various subjects of Biblical Literature lie hid 
in the Latin, German, and French languages, in works seldom met 
with, or often lost in long and expensive sets of volumes, with which, 
therefore, few, even of those who are able to read them, have proper 
opportunities of becoming acquainted. In order to render the present 
work a complete Store-Book of Sacred Literature, the best of these 
tracts will occasionally be translated and printed in it, with such notes 
and remarks as our recent advances in the knowledge of the languages 
and institutions of the East may render necessary in those of earlier 
date. The same will also be done occasionally with respect to similar 
tracts which have appeared in English in forms so variously dispersed, 
or so combined with expensive works, as to render them unknown to 
nearly all Biblical students of the present day. 

* 8. Oriental Literature. — The wide field of Oriental literature 
in its Biblical relations has been very little cultivated in this country, 
and will demand a portion of our attention, especially as regards the 
group of Syro- Arabian languages. No large portion of our space can 
indeed be allotted to it : but it is hoped that, by means of translations 
and analogical inquiries, it may be made interesting even to those who 
are unacquainted with the Eastern tongues. 

* 9. Correspondence.— This will consist of two Portions. 1 . 
Letters on subjects connected with Biblical Literature from Corre- 
spondents at home and abroad. 2. Questions from Readers on any 
■ubjects embraced in the wide field of Biblical inquiry, to be answered 

in 
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in ensuing numbers by other Correspondents, or, fidling them, by the 
regular contributors to the work. 

* 10. Biblical Intelligence, &c. &c.' 

The circulation of this description of his design has procured 
for the Editor unsought letters of high encouragement and ap- 
proval from the foremost men of the different Christian denomina- 
tions. Some of these letters he would have liked, with the permis- 
sion of the writers, to insert in this place ; but he has abstained 
from this gratification, in the dread of unbecoming obtrusion of 
complimentary expressions, and in the conviction that high names 
and recommendatory letters are of small use in accrediting or 
sustaining a publication, which must eventually rely for success 
upon the intrinsic value of its contents, upon its adaptation to the 
wants of the classes of readers for whom it is intended, upon the 
discretion and sound principles on which it is conducted, and upon 
the extent to which it may establish its claims to be regarded as 
filling a vacant place in the wide field of our periodical literature. 
That it will do this, if it only in part fulfils the objects described 
in the Prospectus — that it is a publication which some have long 
wanted, and which many will hail with gladness, is the leading 
purport of the letters to which reference has been made. Whether 
it is likely to do this, or not, the reader will now be enabled to 
judge — and yet only in part, for we hope to bring our large resources 
more effectually to bear as we proceed, and it is not possible to 
exhibit adequately, in any one Number, the whole scope of our 
design, in the large variety of interests and objects which it com- 
prehends. The departments of Correspondence and of Bibliogra- 
phy will, for instance, at first be scarcely found to justify the 
prominence which has been given to them in the Prospectus, 
because the materials for them depend upon combinations which 
grow out of the existence of the work itself, and cannot therefore 
be effectually produced before it has become known. 

Every writer does in the course of time gather around him a 
public, who understand him better, and sympathize with him more 
than the rest of the world ; and whose wants he, on his part, sup- 
poses himself able to comprehend, and whose tastes and habits of 
mind he conceives to be generally congenial with his own. Such 
a public — consisting chiefly of the possessors of his former publi- 
cations — the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature may 
venture to suppose that he — after many long years of well- 
accepted labour — has brought around him ; and although the pre- 
sent publication is of much wider range than any of his former 
productions, singly taken, and a proportionate increase of readers 
may be expected for it — ^he naturally looks to his old fiiends — his 
public, as the chief and most earnest supporters of an undertaking 

to 
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to which the matured plans of many years, and the most cherished 
hopes of usefulness, are now irrevocably committed, and in con- 
nection with which he has assumed responsibilities more anxious 
than he ever before ventured to incur. 

In the presence of such accustomed friends, the Editor will be 
encouraged to a degree of confidential intercourse with his readers 
which is not usual in publications of this nature, but which a num- 
ber of circumstances concur in teaching him that it would be expe- 
dient to assume, as it will give him that power of informal notifi- 
cation and statement which the peculiar construction of the work 
may render valuable. One of these circumstances, new to this 
country, but common in Germany and in America, is that the 
names of the authors are prefixed to their respective contributions. 
There are many grounds on which it might have seemed to us 
desirable, even in the case of any literary, and still more of any 
theolo^cal publication, that whatever responsibility may attach to 
particular articles, and whatever honour may be derivable from 
the qualities or talents they evince, should be assigned to the very 
persons to whom they are due ; and in any such case it might 
nave become a question in the mind of the Editor, whether more 
good might not be achieved by, and more of Christian temper 
expected from, a body of authors writing under the becoming 
restraints which the exhibition of their names imposes, than under 
the sore temptations which the unrestrained licence of anonymous 
contribution holds forth to the best regulated minds. 

But the very peculiar circumstances of this publication seemed 
to render imperative a course which might under any circum- 
stances have appeared expedient. The publication will contain 
contributions to Sacred Literature from men of difierent lands 
and of different Christian denominations ; it will moreover encou- 
rage discussion on all the subjects which come within the scope of 
its design, and will sometimes have to insert articles on the opposite 
sides of the questions which arise out of them. This being the 
case, it became obviously necessary that every writer in the Jour- 
nal should have his responsibility confined by his superscription to 
the articles which are contributed by himself; as, without this, a 
certain degree of responsibility would be reflected upon every 
individual writer from the general body of contributors — as much 
from those with whom he may not in all points agree, as from 
those whose views are in complete accordance with his own. 
This might perhaps occasion no practical inconvenience in a 
publication which is the organ of any one religious denomination, 
and which has therefore a fixed set of views even on the lesser 
points of theological and critical discussion ; but it might in many 
ways prove seriously embarrassmg to the contributors to a work, 

the 
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the articles in which may occasionally derive some of their colour 
from the different standing points of their respective authors, even 
though the usual topics of denominational controversy obtain 
no place in this most peaceful publication. That these topics will 
be excluded is — ^first, because these discussions have already their 
proper organs ; and, secondly, because we have marked out for 
ourselves a different, a less occupied, and a more catholic sphere^i 
which is abundantly sufficient to occupy all our space, and which 
well deserves to engage all our care. 

The limitation of responsibility which is thus obtained will be 
found a particular advantage in respect to articles translated from 
the German. There is much more in German theological litera* 
ture that is valuable without being dangerous than English readers 
are accustomed to suppose ; and it is from such portions of that 
literature that the translations contained in this publication will be 
chiefly made- Yet it must not be concealed that the habits of the 
German educated mind are in many respects so different from 
those of the English, and that the standing point of German 
writers is so much apart from that usually taken by our own, 
that it would be too much to guarantee that in such translation 
nothing that may be deemed rash or hazardous shall be found. 
There are also many questions in sacred literature— especially in 
history, antiquities, and criticism, which have been handled with 
consummate ability by German writers whose theological senti* 
ments are considered doubtful or unsound. The same has hap*^ 
pened in our own country ; and we do not usually refuse to avail 
ourselves of such researches — by which our knowledge has been 
often much advanced, and by which we have not seldom acquired 
weapons which we know how to wield better than those who mrged 
tibem. It is as possible for the mind to be invigorated by such 
aliment as for tihe body to derive substantial nourishment from 
meat which is too salt or too fresh for the taste : and although, 
in the articles which we may occasionally derive from the best 
labours of the writers indicated, it shall be our care to take 
nothing that is not substantially and on the whole nutritive, 
we have no desire to be held accountable for the seasoning which 
the peculiar views of the writer may impart. In these, as in the 
original contributions, we shall neither break the thread of the 
writer's argument by weeding out every sentiment to which we 
may object, nor attempt to supersede the proper exercise of thp 
reader's own judgment by pointing out the particular passages 
from which we think he should withhold his assent. 

It is on all these grounds important that the writers of the 
various articles which compose this publication should be alone 
answerable for the papers with which their names are con- 
:/ nected, 
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nected, and that the publication itself should be estimated, not 
firom the particular sentiments of individual writers, but from 
the general tendency and preponderating usefulness of its con- 
tents. 

The main strength of a publication of this nature must be de- 
rived from the character and abilities of its regular Contributors, 
and from the direction which may be given to their researches by 
the Editor. Yet it is earnestly desired that, as far as may be 
possible, the work should be made a channel of bringing before the 
public the results of the thoughts and labours of many, whose aid 
nas not been sought by the Editor, and even of those of whom the 
world has no knowledge. Every encouragement will therefore be 
given to * Correspondents ' — as spontaneous contributors are usually 
called — and any Reader who feels that his meditations or re- 
searches enable him to offer any useful or suitable offering, 
may rely on having his claim most carefully considered. It is also 
expected that there are very many who by proper inquiries and 
suggestions will afford assistance in carrying out that part of our 
design which is described under the head Correspondence in 
the Conspectus which we have introduced at the commencement 
of this notice. 

We shall no longer detain the reader from the refection we have 
been enabled to provide for him. A longer explanation is the less 
necessary, as we shall take every opportunity, as we proceed, of 
telling the reader what we are about, and of letting him know why 
this thing is done and not another ; and that we shall be enabled 
to do this, we count not among the smallest of the privileges of 
that distinct indiriduality with which the Editorial functions are 
here assumed. 

For this publication — now commenced — the Editor can have but 
one prayer, large as are the personal interests which are involved 
in its welfare. — If it tends to advance the glory of God, by pro- 
moting the better understanding of his word and of his ways ; if it 
contributes in any useful degree to the advancement of Biblical 
Literature in this country ; and if, by the sympathies of common 
labour, and by the development of common interests, it becomes 
a uniting tie among all tnose to whom these objects are dear — 
then may God bestow his blessing on it, that it may prosper : but 
if it does none of these things, it is useless, it is not wanted — ^let 
it perish. 
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ON 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 

By the Rev. Joshua Fbederick Denham, M.A., F.R.S. 

It is well known that the scriptural representations of Deity 

Eartake largely of human characteristics. These resemblances 
egin with the use of the pronoun, by which the personality of 
God is intimated, and extend throu^ almost everything predi- 
cable of the human mind and body. The instances referred to be* 
come fewer after those cases are withdrawn which are obviously 
rhetorical ; or which may be resolved into the ordinary laws of 
thought and language. They become further curtailed when 
several cases of mistranslation are removed. But after all the 
abatement which can fairly be made, a multitude of passages 
remain, which, if taken by themselves, and viewed apart from some 
descriptions of a more exalted and spiritual kind, which occa- 
sionally present themselves, would lead to the conclusion that 
scriptural ideas of Deity consist chiefly of the qualities, both 
mental and bodily, of a human being ; holy and awful indeed, 
but only highly magnified. 

This peculiarity of style is not limited to any particular aera. 
It no less pervades the latest, than the earliest books. For if in 
Genesis we find God represented as * resting' on the seventh day 
from all his work which he had made, we also find him described 
by the latest of the Old Testament prophets, as * wearied' with the 
words of his people (Mai. ii. 17). It is true, that in the book of Ge- 
nesis we find a greater number of such instances, because the earlier 
part of that book relates more particularly to the divine operations 
and interpositions ; such as ' breathing the breath of life into man's 
nostrils,' ' walking in the garden in the breeze of the day,' ' making 
coats of skins unto Adam and to his wife,' ^ smelling a sweet 
savour' from Noah's sacrifice, * going down to see the city and 
the tower which the children of men builded,' and afterwards to 
* see whether the inhabitants of Sodom had done altogether accord- 
ing to the cry of it,' appearing under all the attributes of humanity 
to Abraham, and bodily wrestling with Jacob : — but we shall also 
find the same quality of anthropomorphism attaching to the whole 
of the Old Testament, and in an equal proportion, if the difierence 
of the subjects and occasions be duly considered. In the New 
Testament we find all the mental and moral powers, sentiments, 
sensations, and afiections, bodily faculties, qualities, and members 

4f 
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of men attributed to God. The anthropomorphism of prayer per- 
yadcs the Old and New Testament, in both which God is repre- 
sented as being moved by the supplications of mankind. Nor 
does this class of facts terminate here. 

For the idea belongs to it, which equally pervades the Scrip- 
tures, that heaven is the local abode of Deity, and of beings supe- 
rior to man ; and that heaven is above the sky, and at no incon- 
ceivable distance from the earth. From that heaven the Saviour 
is ultimately represented as having ' come down' to effect the re- 
demption of mankind ; and as having ' ascended up where he was 
before' after he had risen from the dead ; and as naving ' passed 
through the heavens to appear in the presence of God for us,' and 
to carry on the work of priestly intercession ' in heaven,' the ar- 
chetype of the most holy place in the Jewish tabernacle. In 
unison with this representation of heaven as the abode of Deity, 
our Lord is said on one occasion to have ' lifted up his eyes' when 
about to pray, and to have taught his disciples to pray to their 
* Father who is in heaven.' 

This indubitable quality of anthropomorphism, which is diffused 
in various forms over the whole Scriptures, has led to different in- 
ferences in the minds of different readers. The sceptic has re- 
garded it as affording conclusive proof of the merely human origin 
of the Bible ; which he contends, not only contains no ideas that 
are not gained from the solely human sources of sensation and 
reflection ; but also none that are not grounded upon the most 
limited conceptions of Deity, the most contracted ideas of the 
universe, and the most puerile notions of the relative value of the 
earth and its inhabitants to the extent of the creation, as demon- 
strated by modem science. He contends that the biblical idea of 
Deity is simply that of a human monarch, incomparably august 
indeed, who dwells above the visible heavens, whence he dis- 
patches his celestial ambassadors, and who concentrates his regards 
upon this mere speck in the universe. He urges that all these 
representations are suitable only to an age, when the scanty stat« 
of human knowledge, assisted by man's natural self-love, induced 
him to conceive of this earth as the only inhabited world in all the 
Creator's dominions, and of the universe around it, as consisting 
of three concentric regions, the first comprising the atmosphere 
and the abode of evil spirits, the second comprehending the sun, 
moon, and stars, whose only purpose was * to give light upon the 
earth,' and the third being the residence of God and of the holy 
angels : and he pleads that these representations which are spread 
over the whole extent of Scripture, are intolerable to the mind 
imbued with modem philosophy, and enlightened with modern 
discoveries, concerning the system and extent of the universe ; 
"from which we leam the earth s relative insignificance to the crea- 
tion, 
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tion, and the relation wLich countless other worlds bear to the 
divine omnipresence. To such a mind, he alleges, tliat the words 
* going up' and * coming down' have no rational meaning. He 
accordingly regards such scriptural representations with the same 
feelings of pity and forbearance with which we may imagine 
Socrates or Cicero to have contemplated the popular belief of 
their countrymen, which fixed the abode of the gcds on the sum- 
mits of Olympus. He maintains that modem ^ilosophy, whose 
conclusions he regards as irrefracable, is totally repugnant to 
scriptural views of Deity, and of his abode ; and while he pro- 
nounces those views uuphilosophical, he also decides that they are 
untrue. In a word, he concludes, that the Creator of the uni- 
verse never could have inspired the Bible, because its representa- 
tions are utterly inconsistent with the knowledge of nature afforded 
by modem science. Accordingly, Strauss, in the introducticm to 
his Life of JemSy ch. i., speaks of * the want of harmony and 
agreement which has arisen between the new intellect and the 
ancient Scripture ;' and this supposed want no doubt originated 
the disastrous attempt he has made to supply it. 

Pressed by this seeming repugnance, some believers in revela- 
tion have pleaded that the aclmowledged anthropomorphism of 
the Scriptures is a divine condescension to the degree of knowledge 
possessed by mankind in past ages. ' This style,' says Dr. Pye 
Smith, * was undoubtedly adopted as the most conformable with 
the fresh and lively sensibilities of mankind in the first periods of 
literary composition. The anthropopathia, which the spirit of in- 
spiration condescended so largely to employ in the Old Testament, 
was doubtless best adapted to the men of the earliest ages.'* 
Those writers who take this view commonly urge that more ab- 
stracted conceptions of the Deity could not have been understood 
in the comparative infancy of tne human faculties in past aces. 
Hence such writers have invented the canon of interpretation, that 
whatever the Scriptures ascribe to the Deity after a human man-^ 
ner, loe, who have attained to more exalted conceptions of Him, 
are to understand after an intellectual or spiritual manner. So 
that according to this rule, when we read that ' God said, let 
there be light/ toe are not to understand a vocal command, but 
merely a determination of the divine intelligence. When we read 
that God rested from all his work which he had made, we are to 
understand simply that he completed the creation of that part of 
the universe to which the account relates. When it is stated that 
the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, we are to un- 
derstand simply an act of the divine power, whereby a part of the 

• Scriptare Teetunony, vol, i. p. 525. Second edition. 
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earth was rendered particularly fertile. That, hy hreathing into 
roan's nostrils, we are to understand the act oi communicating 
vitality to man : that, hy walking in the garden at the time of the 
evening breeze and calling to Adam, we are to understand a mere 
intellectual process in the mind of our first parent, by which the 
consciences of Adam and his wife were by divine agency indeed, 
but after the usual action of conscience, made to feel the guilt of 
their transgression ; that, by making coats of skins unto Adam and 
to his wife, we are to understand a divine impulse on their minds, 
revealing to them the institution of sacrifices ; that, by the Lord's 
smelling a sweet savour from the sacrifices of Noah, we are to 
imderstand the divine complacency ; that, by the consultation ' Let 
us go down now, and see,* &c., we are simply to understand the 
divme inspectiou into the conduct and purposes of mankind ; and 
that, by the appearance of Jehovah to Abraham, we are to under- 
stand only a series of divine revelations, real indeed, but not made 
in the mode related by the sacred writer ; but which mode was 
simply adopted by the Holy Spirit in condescension to the limited 
conceptions of mankind, at the time when the record of those reve- 
lations was first published. 

This solution then resolves these cases of anthropomorphism 
into allegories, in which divine interpositions are represented 
under a narrative of personal acts, and after a human manner, to 
suit the apprehension of the Hebrew mind. According to this 
theory, the Scriptures really consist of intellectual abstractions 
conveyed under sensible ideas, and under the ascription of human 
actions to the Deity ; and thus are equally adapted to the reader 
of ancient times, who could not have understood them if otherwise 
detailed, and to the use of those who in modern ages are capable 
of understanding the sublimer meaning. 

This solution, however well it may apply to the events which 
transpired before the time of the respective writers of Scripture, 
and which events might, we may suppose, have been revealed to 
them by this mode, fails altogether when applied to those theo- 
phanies, &c., of which the writers declare themselves to have been 
actual spectators. It fails altogether when applied to the narra- 
tive of our Saviour's local and visible transition into heaven in the 
sight of his Apostles. It fails also when applied to the anthropo- 
morphism which attaches to the subject of prayer, and which is 
ever represented in Scripture as having, when rightly offered, an 
efficacy in procuring blessings which would upon no other condition 
be granted. 

Other apologists for the anthropomorphism of the Scriptures 
have taken higher ground ; and have maintained, that by no other 
means was it possible to communicate the knowledge of divine 
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things, not only to mankind at large, but even to those of them 
who had attained the utmost extent of intellectual refinement. 
They have urged that mankind cannot be made to comprehend 
anytiiing of God except by comparison with the powers, perfec- 
tions, and properties which they are conscious of in themselves, 
and observe in others of their own species ; that analogy is the 
only ground upon which we could derive the ideas of God, or of 
his attributes, whether through reflection or revelation. Thus, 
Dr. Seiler observes, * as men cannot pass beyond the sphere of 
themselves and the things which surround them, it was not possible 
to bring within their comprehension a representation of the exalted 
nature of Deity, in any other way than that God should speak as 
if he were a human being, and thought, felt, and acted like a 
human being. Only by means of this wise condescension of God 
placing His own attributes and counsels in a constant comparison 
with the faculties and operations of men, could mortals arrive at 
the necessary, though as yet very feeble knowledge of the invisible 
and eternal Creator. This is the foundation of that figurative 
language which is set before us in the wliole Holy Scripture,* It 
is also pleaded by many writers that this method of communicating 
the knowledge of God to mankind, though necessarily very in- 
complete, is still sufficient for all the designs of revelation, and 
forms a safe basis for all the purposes of religion. And revelation 
itself sanctions this hypothesis, for in that sublime principle pro- 
pounded in its opening pages, that ' God created man in nis own 
image,' referring, of course, to the mental and moral constitution 
of our nature, provision is made for such an intercommunity of 
ideas between tne divine and human mind as may suffice for all 
the great objects of natural and revealed religion. 

But though this theory goes far to explain and justify the 
quality of the scriptural style under consideration, it does not 
mitigate the difficulties experienced by what Strauss calls ' the 
new intellect,' in the representation of heaven as the abode of 
Deity, and of heaven as being in such near contiguity to the earth 
as to admit of an ascent thither, agreeably to our ordinary ideas 
of motion and distance ; which are among the facts which espe- 
cially seem to excite his discontent. The actual ascent of the 
Saviour through the air, till a cloud received him out of the 
Apostles' sight, followed by his sitting down at the right hand of 
God, was either a real ascent thither, or it was not ; and the sup- 
position of its reality is deemed inconsistent with modern ideas of 
the extent of the universe. It is an instance of what Strauss calls 
' the want of harmony between these old documents, and the new 
mind of those who are sent back to such writings, as peculiarly 
sacred.' The conclusion is deemed inevitable : — tne ideas derived 

from 
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fipom * mental development' are indubitably certain, therefore the 
account of that literal ascent into heaven is incredible. There ia 
we believe in many minds, particularly those in their novitiate of 
thought and knowledge, a secret misgiving, a painful distrust re- 
spectmg this latter topic, inconsistent with that child-like simplicity 
of belief, which revelation demands of all its readers, and which 
is so essential to the efficiency of faith. It is also felt by others, 
who in their enlarged ideas of the divine omnipresence, and of the 
nature of intellectual and spiritual happiness, think it only be- 
coming their conceptions to discard the local and material as much 
as possible from their views and feelings. These persons stumble 
at the same fact. * Heaven,' say they, ' is a state of the mind 
and affijctions, not a place. Heaven is everywhere to God and 
all good beings. Render a human being perfectly holy, and by 
that change in his moral condition you translate him into the only 
heaven, which correct ideas of felicity warrant us to expect.' In 
the delight they find in their ideal heaven, all the difficulty of the 

auestion becomes absorbed ; which nevertheless stands forth in 
lie invincible reality, that our Lord ' ascended into heaven.' 
Another solution affords a refuge to some minds from the 
difficulty of the general subject, namely, the theory of divine 
vision. In this solution Hugh Farmer finds a resource from the 
perplexities attendant upon the literal interpretation of the nar- 
rative of our Lord's temptation, and it has been applied by others 
to many of the divine manifestations and miraculous events 
recorded in Scripture — such, for instance, as the wrestling of 
* God ' with Jacob, the appearing of the star to the magi, and 
the appearance of angels to mankind on many occasions. This 
theory is not to be hastily decried. Divine vision was the general 
mode whereby God communicated revelations to mankind in all 
ages, from the time when he caused the * deep sleep ' to fall on 
our first parent, during which he represented to him the nature 
and obligations of marriage, down to the time when St. John 
received the apocalypse while * in the Spirit' And Bishop Law 
justly remarks, that some things in Scripture were revealed by 
this means, which are not formally stated to have been so com- 
municated — as, for instance, the appearance of Christ to the proto- 
martyr.^ It should also be borne in mind that this theory does 
not at all infringe upon the miraculous nature of such communica- 
tions nor invalidate their certainty. It is also recommended by 
its affording an easy solution to all tiie chief difficulties under 
consideration. It applies with peculiar efficacy to the narrative of 
our Lord's ascension into heaven. Many good reasons can be 

i> TlMOiy of Beligion, London, 1820, p. 85, &?. 
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assigned why the idea should be communicated to the Christian 
church and to the ^orld, that the Saviour had personally departed 
from the earth to return no more till he should ' come in his glory.* 
The bare supposition that he was still remaining on it would have 
unsettled the views and feelings of his followers in every age to 
an extent subversive of the whole design of his religion. Set it 
then be granted, that the fact of his removal from the earth must 
be certified to us ; and we see no fetal objection to the supposition, 
if nothing less will satisfy the mind of some inquirers, that a 
divine vision of his actual and final departure was presented to 
the minds of the apostles. This theory, though it by no means 
renders the ascension perfectly intelligible to us in the present 
state of our knowledge, may afibrd some relief to those whose 
ideas of the system and extent of the universe are violently opposed 
to the notion of the Saviour's local transition from earth to heaven, 
the abode of Deity. Such a reader revolts at the very idea ol 
such an ascent. From whatever point on the earth's surface he 
directs his view, he believes himself to be looking into an infinite 
abyss of space, with regard to which the words ascent and descent 
have no meaning. He applies the same conviction to every other 
World within his observation. He transfers it to his imagined 
survey from the most distant star within reach of the telescope, 
and thence onward to new firmaments, which he multiplies to nis 
own conceptions, till his overpowered fancy descends again to the 
domestic scenes of the earth for a refuge. But in all this conceptual 
survey he finds no local abode of Deity, whom he thinks it most 
philosophical to conceive of, as indeed pervading all things, but to 
be Himself nowhere, not more in cme place than in another. 

But before such a reader takes refuge in some such theory as di- 
vine vision, we would request him to consider whether the difficulties 
he experiences are really so great as to require a departure from 
the usual and more natural interpretaticm of the narrative of 
Christ's ascension into heaven. These difficulties seem to us to 
owe their formidableness to the assumption, that we are in pos* 
session of far more extensive knowledge and of fer greater cer- 
tainty than we conceive to be at present ' dreamt of in philosophy.' 
These difficulties take for granted that there are no powers of 
matter but such as are cognizable to our senses ; no other kind of 
matter than that to which we are accustomed ; that all the laws 
by which all created things are regulated are already decyphered ; 
and that all possible modes of existence and aeency are already 
understood. Vested with these assumptions, the sceptical phi- 
losopher looks through the blue ether and believes that it contains 
nothing more than is included in modem discoveries, or consistent 
with them. He can, indeed, understand you if you speak to him 

of 
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of laws, causes and effects, of divine operation and agency through 
constituted intermediate means. He is awed with representations 
of the divine omnipresence and omniscience, infinite power, wisdom, 
and benevolence ; he feels the deepest conviction of the universal 
covemment of the Deity, both natural and moral, but he demands 
maX all his religious conceptions should be similarly abstract and 
infinite, and he must have a revelation framed upon the same 
model, for such a revelation alone he conceives worthy of Deity. 
He finds, indeed, something satisfactory in the declaration, that 
* God is a spirit, and they who worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.* This and similar passages appear to him 
to be redeeming portions amid the general anthropomorphism of 
the Scriptures, like gleams of intellectuality, which somewhat 
relieve the humanized and limited ideas which darken and degrade 
the remainder. He could, he pleads, easily conceive of a revela- 
tion consisting only of abstractions, and which should have carried 
the impress of its origin from the Father of our Spirits by its 
being addressed to the pure perceptions of the imderstanding. 

We acknowledge that there is something sublime and noble in 
such a beau ideal of a revelation. We would even advocate the 
plea upon which it is founded, that all our conceptions of Deity 
should be as pure and exalted as possible. We deplore the fact, 
adverted to by Mr. Locke, that ' many even among us will be 
found upon inquiry to fancy Him in the shape of a man sitting in 
heaven, and to have many other absurd and unfit conceptions of 
Him.' * But we would recal the philosopher's attention to the 
fact, that even the most abstract representations which the mind 
can form amount in reality to no more than to a mere assemblage 
of material perceptions of the most palpable nature. We waive 
the plea in behalf of the existing style of biblical representations, 
that such alone is suited to the generality of mankind, who would 
have been incapable of comprehending a revelation made on the 
model which delights the philosopher's imagination. We vdll 
not urge that the most striking mode of conveying truth is by 
events and realities addressed to the senses, or by the record of 
such events. We call attention to the well-established position 
that all the restrictions of materialism do in fact adhere to the 
most spiritual conceptions attainable by mankind ; that the phi- 
losopher's most incorporeal ideas, as he deems them, are, after all, 
inextricably invested with the earthliness and anthropomorphism 
to which he aspires to be superior. In maintaining this point, we 
will concede to him the debated question, whether we do not 
think in words ? we will not urge the well-known influence of 

« Essay, book i. c 4, $ 16. 
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words on all our perceptions. We will even yield in his favour 
the question, whether the mind can really form abstract ideas. 
We will simply remind him that all language consists, when re- 
duced to its elements, of the signs of sensible ideas only, and we 
would plead that a revelation conveyed in the most abstract language 
possible must still partake of the characteristics which cause his 
discontent with the style of Scripture. Let such a reader draw 
out his religious creed in the language best suited to his own con- 
ceptions, and to the eye of the accomplished etymologist it shall 
present nothing more than so many signs of sensible objects of the 
most homely and tangible description. It is universally allowed, 
for instance, that every verb is but some noun in action, and that 
every noun is originally the name of something perceived by the 
senses or by our mtemal feelings ; even the words, which are the 
signs of our most abstract conceptions, are reducible to this origin. 
How great, for instance, seems at first sight the remove from the 
act of breathing to the idea of inspiration, and yet both these 
words are ultimately redudble to tne same etymon. Perhaps a 
more abstract idea can scarcely be selected than that conveyed by 
the common affix vjesB to our English words, as the exponent of a 
condition or quality, in such words as goodness, whiteness, &c. ; 
and yet a celebrated etymologist finds its origin in nothing more 
abstract than the French word nez^ whence comes the English word 
nose. Even the word idea itself involves an obvious reference to 
the use of the eye. How unfounded then is the fastidiousness 
which would banish the material from the language which it would 
deem the most suitable vehicle for a revelation I If it be a fault 
that the Scriptures speak by sensible images, it is a fault with 
which the writings of the most transcendental metaphysician are 
also chargeable. 

But we may go farther, and, from showing that scepticism 
can raise no real objection on the score of language, may pro- 
ceed to question whether the difficulties it alleges to arise from 
the nature of things may not be also precarious. Is the sceptic 
quite sure, that his ideas even of external nature itself are so 
correct as to render all his deductions from its supposed infinity 
perfectly irrefragable ? Has he never met with reasonings which 
nave shaken, at least for a time, his confidence in the very reality 
of the external universe itself, upon whose fixity and unlimited ex- 
tent, and upon the inflexibility of whose supposed laws his chief 
objections to the miraculous facts of the Scriptures are grounded ? 
Has he never been led to question whether even the theory of his 
ideas themselves may be not mistaken ? If he have that extent of 
reading which the consistency of his philosophical pretensions de- 
mands, he will understand our allusion. One of the most eminent 
writers on the philosophy of mind has tims pronounced upon the me- 
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rits of the hypothesis we have in our view. * It is entirely owing to 
our early familiarity with material objects, and our early habits of 
inattention to what passes within us, that materialism is apt to ap- 
pear at first sight to be less absurd than the opposite system, which 
represents Mind cw the only existence in the universe. Of the two 
doctrines, that of Berkeley is at once the safest and the most phi- 
losophical.'** Is the sceptic competent to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of this judgment ? If it may possibly be correct, then cer- 
tainly his objections founded upon the supposed extent of the 
universe may as possibly be precarious. Is not the bare possibility 
that either this, or some other imperfection, may attach either to 
the objects of his researches, or to his methods of investigating 
them, sufficient to induce caution in his conclusions ? 

We must, however, just advert to another theory, upon which 
it has been attempted to account for much of the anthropomor- 
phism, and for all the theophanies recorded in Scripture ; namely 
that the divine Logos^ who afterwards assumed actual humanity, 
having been the great medium of God's communications with 
mankmd in all prior ages, manifested himself to mankind in those 
periods in the numan form, as a kind of anticipatory display of 
himself in that state of humiliation in which he would ultimately 
appear, and that accordingly throughout the Old Testament it is 
He who speaks of himself in a human manner. 

We are not prepared with any new theory of the subject. Our 
object has chiefly been to show cause, why the philosophical in- 
quirer should not rely, with absolute certainty, on any of his va- 
rious grounds of objection to the anthropopathia of the Bible. 
With the same view we would propose for his consideration one 
point only, namely, the indispensable utility of the biblical repre- 
sentations of Deity to men of even the most capacious mind, and 
the most profound attainments. We lay it down then as an incon- 
testable principle, that it is the great design of the scriptures, the 
legitimate result of all truly philosophical views, and the true end 
of all scientific researches, to increase man's practical reverence 
for his Maker. Now if it can be shown that the consequence of 
abandoning that class of conceptions of the Deity, to which our 
remarks are directed, is attended with a decided and very exten- 
sive diminution of that reverence ; then we require no further proof 
that the philosophy which scouts such conceptions, or regards them 
with a suspicious eye, has overshot its mark, and has fallen into 
an error alike degrading to its pretensions, and destructive of 
its proper office. It will also follow that in the very moment 
when philosophy plumes itself upon the supposed superiority of 
its conceptions over those of the Bible, it most eflectually 

^ Dugald Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, p. 227, Edinburgh, 1829. 
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evinces its own arrogance, and establishes the divine origin of 
revelation. 

Now we boldly assert, that the natural and invariable effect of 
these superhuman conceptions of God, and of his attributes and 
agency, is, that, in proportion as they are remote from the biblical 
style, they tend to render themselves ineffective as to all proper 
moral consequences on the heart. We urge that a Deity who is 
equally everywhere to the human mind, is virtually, to that mind 
itself, nowhere. It is well known that the direct result of pan- 
theism is to diminish every salutary impression afforded by religion, 
and scarcely less pernicious is the tendency of those views which, 
under the plea of exalting to the utmost our ideas of the divine 
immensity, generalise them into a mere universal spiritualism. We 
are not ashamed to confess our acquiescence in the old and trite 
observation, that * we may reason upon any subject till we bring it 
to nothing,' and we take this effect of supematuralism, properly 
so called, to be undubitable. To the mind of the common people 
there is no alternative between biblical conceptions of God, and 
none at all, or at least none that are influential ; and we dare the 
philosopher himself to deny that his conceptions of the Great First 
Cause cease to inspire reverence, in proportion as they become 
transcendental. We hold it to be a maxim in regard to the per- 
ceptions of the human mind in its present state, that extremes in 
opinion coincide in their moral effects upon it, and we think that 
the consequences are nearly the same, of conceiving the Deity to 
be * altogether such an one as we are,' and of conceiving of Him, 
as immeasurably unlike ourselves. 

It may be considered very humbling, but we believe that univer- 
sal experience attests the fact, that in proportion as our views of 
such subjects, as the divine nature and attributes, become unduly 
abstract, they become indefinite ; and that such being the case, the 
style of Scripture evinces its own inspiration by that very quality 
which has been most tenaciously laid hold of to invalidate its claim 
to it. For the same reason we prefer the moderate views of such 
subjects propounded by Paley, in his chapter ' on the natural attri- 
butes of the Deity,' as far better suited to us in our present state, 
than the metaphysical superlatives of Newton, in his general scho- 
lium ; although that great man on other occasions has adhered to 
the biblical style so closely, as to induce the charge from Leibnitz, 
that he had spoken of the Deity in a human manner.® While the 
negation of all limits, with regard to the attributes of Deity, is 
but a reasonable conclusion from his works, and is certainly most 
agreeable to the Scriptures, we regard the conclusions of mere U 
priori speculation as precarious in themselves, and pernicious in 
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their practical consequences. The soundest philosophy as well as 
the surest grounds for devotion are contained in the following 
observations of Dr. Thomas Brown. ' This one designing Power, 
we are accustomed to say, is omniscient ; and in the only sense in 
which that phrase can have any meaning, when used by creatures 
so ignorant as ourselves, to signify our impossibility of discovering 
any limits to the wisdom which formed the magnificent design of 
the world, the phrase may be used as expressive only of the admi- 
ration that is justly due to wisdom so sublime. He who formed 
the universe, and adapted it, in all its parts, for those gracious pur- 
poses to which it is subservient, must, of course, have known the 
relations which he established; and knowmg every relation of 
everything existing, he may truly be said to be onmiscient in his 
relation to everything that exists. But it is in this definite sense 
only that the phrase has any meaning, as used by creatures whose 
knowledge itself is so very limited. Beyond this universe it is pre- 
sumptuous for man to venture even in the homage which he offers. 
The absolute wisdom of the Deity, transcendant as it may be when 
compared even with that noble display of it which is within us and 
without us wherever we turn our eyes, we are incapable even of 
conceiving ; and admiring what we know, an awful veneration of 
what is unknown is all that remains to us. Our only meaning of 
the term omniscience then does not arrogate to us any knowledge 
of those infinite relations which we assert the Deity to know : it 
is merely that the supreme being knows every relation of every 
existing thing, and that it is impossible for us to conceive any limit 
to his knowledge. His omnipotence in like manner as conceived 
by us, whatever it may be in reality, is not a power extending to 
cu*cumstances of which, from our own ignorance, we must be inca- 
pable of forming a conception ; but a power which has produced 
whatever exists, and to which we cannot discover any limit It 
may be capable of producing wonders as far surpassing those 
which we perceive, as the whole fabric of the universe surpasses the 
little workmanship of human hands ; but the relation of the Deity 
to these unexisting or imknown objects is beyond the feebleness of 
our praise, as it is beyond the arrogance of our conception.'' 

We presume then tibat a strong presumptive argument is afforded 
by the position, that it involves a great detriment to the piety of 
any man to discard scriptural ideas of God and his attributes. 
It is an accepted rule in philosophy that the reasoning which con- 
ducts us to an erroneous result must be incorrect ; and a more erro- 
neous result can scarcely be conceived than a diminution of our reve- 
rence for the Creator, and a repugnance of mind to the sublimest 
verities of revelation. And we appeal to the calamitous effects 

' Lectures on Ethics, with Preface by Dr. Chalmers. Edinbargh, 1846, p. 380. 
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upon the devotion of any mind accustomed to these indefinite ex- 
patiations so carefiilly avoided in the last quotation, and we ask 
whether it does not find itself unfitted and even disinclined by them, 
for the aflectionate and contrite contemplation of the incarnation 
and the cross ; whether it is not incapacitated by such ideas to 
receive the consolation afibrded by the doctrine of the Saviour's 
intercession, and disqualified by them for the duties of public wor- 
ship and secret scriptural prayer ; and from the dissonance between 
the state of mind induced by such conceptions, and the simplicity 
and tenacity of evangelical faith, w^ derive a practical refutation 
of those conceptions themselves. They are either erroneous, or, if 
correct, are totally unsuited to the present state of man, his present 
degree of knowledge, and his present duties and engagements. 

What then seems to be the safest and even the most philosophical 
course to be pursued under our present circumstances, but to retain 
those conceptions of divine things v^rith which the Spirit of inspira- 
tion has thought fit to display them to our perceptions ? To aban- 
don these appears to us to be no less presumptuous and perilous 
than the attempt to discard the instincts of our nature, in order to 
guide our daily conduct by the results of abstract reasoning. Let 
the subject then be considered, if the reader pleases, as not advanced 
even a step by the foregoing observations. We would submit that 
in this, as m many other instances, true philosophy consists in going 
back rather than in advancing. For just as the true moral philosopher 
sends us back to the original and unsophisticated dictates ox the 
heart for our guidance, so the truly philos(^hical Christian advises 
us to be content with tfie representations of Scripture. The true 
philosopher submits to consider all the great laws of nature as 
at present so many ultimate facts^ which suffice for the guidance 
of his researches, though he observes in them manv particulars 
which confound his best concerted theories, and which subject his 
humility and patience to a severe trial. He wisely, however, dis- 
tinguishes what is really known from what lies beyond the present 
reach of his £a,culties. He does not discard what is ascertained, 
because it is associated with some things which defy his compre- 
hension. He looks forward to a time when that which is at present 
true in his conceptions will remain so ; when that which is inexpli- 
cable will be foimd compatible with what truth he alre.ady knows, 
and when new facts will be presented to his view which will serve 
to harmonize the most contending phenomena, as they now seem 
to his limited conceptions. The Christian will best consult his 
own stedfastness as well as do most honour to revelation, when he 
imitates this procedure. It may be the privilege of both, to under- 
stand more fully hereafter, why their perceptions of things were 
conveyed through their present channels, and limited by their pre- 
sent bounds. 

AN 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. 

By Professor II. A. C. IIaevernick, D.D.* 

IVaniUted from the German by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A., of Triuity College, 

Dublin. 

Toe Author's Preface. 

A NEW work on Ezekiel is sufficiently justified by the long con- 
tinued and highly culpable neglect of his writings. In preparing 
tlie following Commentary the author has had abundant occasion 
to be sensible of the want of the solid preparatory labours of earlier 
times, such as we possess for the other prophets in the works of a 
Vitringa, Seb. Schmid, Maren (?), and otners. Even the later 
theologians have, to the present day, bestowed remarkably little 
attention on this prophet ; and with regard to these I regret 

• The name of Dr. H. A. C. H&yernick was first iutrodaced to the public, at least 
in this country, by Hengstenberg, who, in his treatise on the authenticity of Daniel, 
published in 1831, says that he is indebted to Mr. Httvemick, Cand. TneoL, for the 
correction of the press and the compilation of the index, and mentions his being 
then engaged in preparing a Commentary on Daniel in such terms as to excite the 
expectation that it would prove a very valuable contribution to theological litera- 
ture.* This Commentary appeared in the following year. In 1836 Havemick, 
then licentiate of theology and private teacher in the University of Rostock, bronght 
out the first volume of his Introduction to the Old Testament, which he dedicated 
to his former teacher. Professor Tholuck. The first part of the second volume 
followed in 1839, but the work was not completed till 1844. Meanwhile Dr. Haver- 
nick had received the apointment of Professor Ordinarius of Theology in the 
universi^ of Konigsberg, and had published (in 1833) his Commentary on Ezekiel. 
The preliminary remarks prefixed to the Commentary on Ezekiel were repeated in 
substance, though somewhat abridged, in the last part of his Introduction, and to 
these were added in the latter work a short statement of the contents of Ezekiel's 
prophecies, and an examination of the objections which have been made to their 
genuineness. The whole of the preliminary remarks,^ as they appear in the Com- 
mentary, together with the additions made to them in the Introduction, are pre- 
sented in the following translation. In a subsequent Number we hope to give a 
specimen of the Conmientary itself. The premature death of Havemick in 1 845 
was felt as a severe loss by all the friends of sound Biblical literature, who had 
hoped much from his future labours. With the first plan of the present publication 
he was acquednted, and he took sufficient interest in it to justify the expectation 
that it would have received much advantage from his assistance had his days been 
prolonged. 

* The articles on the Pentateuch and the separate books thereof, and aUo that on 
Daniel, in the Cyclopadia of Diblical Literaiure, are from the pen of Dr. 
H&vemick. 
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especially that I was not able to make use of Ewald's work on 
the Prophets for the beginning of the exposition, although I must 
confess that I have found in this book more that is adapted to 
suggest inquiry than that is really satisfactory. 

A strong predilection led me long ago to the prophecies of 
Ezekiel, as it did before that to the Book of Daniel, to which they 
are in many ways related ; and I will not deny that the circum- 
stance of lighting here on a province so little cultivated, and the 
charm of removing the manifold diflSculties which arise in it, had 
no small share in this choice. At the same time, however, I was 
filled with the inward conviction that it is highly important for the 
church of the Lord, as well as for theological science, in our times 
especially, that the pure and unadulterated contents of the pro- 
phetic word should, in spite of all its adversaries, be brought to 
our knowledge, and that all love and truth should be bestowed on 
the conscientious investigation of it. Under these circumstances 
my work must lay especial claim to an equitable judgment ; and 
it would afford me great joy if, by means of it, I should contribute 
to the result, that minds of a generous temper were more turned 
to this portion of prophetic literature, and that thus this difficult 
subject might be presented in various aspects. To the friends, 
therefore, fiir and near, who, in our earnest times of questioning 
or boldly denying everything, have not yet learnt amidst their 
hard struggles to find in the Word of Life the joy and gladness 
of their hearts, and to strive after the understanding of it with 
genuine love of truth ; — to these, for their friendly and benevolent 
reception, be my book especially commended, feut in reference 
to those from whose judgment frequently just so little is to be 
learnt, and to be gained for science, as their blame goes over into 
sheer calumny and witless scorn (of which, alas ! there are not 
wanting melancholy instances in recent times) I know how to 
comfort myself with the golden saying of one of the fathers, — 
' Laudari a male viventibus nolo, abhorreo ; dolori mihi est, non 
voluptati.' 

I have always esteemed it a great favour from the Lord to be 
able to retreat from the unrefreshing bustle of the perverted spirit 
of the age into that holy calm, which is devoted to the contem- 
plation and investigation of the word of God, and in this book I 
have experienced most abundantly how true that is which Leo 
says with especial reference to the prophets of the exile, — ' All, 
since that time, who have lost the land promised by God to their 
spirits, and to whom in their trouble God has proffered this bread 
of grace, the writings of the prophets, all have eaten to the full 
thereof, but none has exhausted its riches ; all have refreshed 
themselves to new hope and new faith at this well of life, and yet 

its 
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its waters flow on in unfathomable depth/ And thus I dismiss 
my lKM)k, with heartfelt thanks and praise to God, who has be- 
stowed on me the power and will to complete it, and I beseech 
Him that he would bless my endeavour to the glory of his holy 
name. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

I. Tliere is a prejudice, as ungrounded as it is wide-spread, 
which frtHiuently leads to the complaint that, in reference to most 
of the prophets, only very meagre particulars of their lives are 
remaining, from which a well-constructed picture of their wwk 
cannot fitly be put together. The fault, however, lies principallv 
in the false point of view from which particulars are sought of such 
a kind as (even if they were left to us) would amount to little or 
nothing for the understanding of that which is properly the pro- 
phetic work. Where the prophets passed a lite which was out- 
wardly much agitated, and was closely bound up with their pro- 
phetic calling, the particulars of it are not wanting ; such is the 
case not only with the older prophets, namely, those of the king- 
dom of Israel, but also with the more recent, as Jeremiah. But 
where the work of the prophets was one especially of a spiritual 
kind, consisting in the preaching of the word, there the communi- 
cation and preservation of this word itself is the delineation of 
their activity, — in strict propriety their prophetic biography. The 
latter is the case with Ezekiel. By the side of the scattered data 
of his external life those of his internal life appear so much the 
richer, — the peculiar character of his work as a prophet, his higher 
divine destination in this respect. 

When, in the year 599 B.C., Jehoiachin, after a reign of three 
months, was obliged to give himself up to the Chaldean king, and 
was carried into exile with the more distinguished Jews, the same 
lot befel Ezekiel,** the son of Busi. He belonged to the more 
illustrious race of priests (i. 3), who were therefore especially ex- 
posed to this fate ; comp. 2 Kings xxiv. 14. The close connection 
in which, according to ch. xi., the prophet appears to have stood 
to the more distinguished priesthood, testifies also to his priestly 
origin (see the remarks on this chapter). That he had left his 
native country very young is frequently assumed, but with little 
probability. The mature vigorous priestly spirit which prevails 
throughout his prophecies furnishes evidence of a greater age. 
Undoubtedly, he had for some considerable time performed the 
service of a priest in the temple, the plundering of which by 

^ This name was also home hj a Levite in the Old Testament. See 1 Chron. 
xxiy. 16. 

Nebuchadnezzar 
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Nebuchadnezzar he was witness to (2 Bangs xxiv. 15). For he 
discovers the most accurate knowledge of the ancient sanctuary in 
its individual parts (comp. viii. xl.-xliii.), which must have been im- 
pressed in the deepest manner on his senses and on his memory. 
The comparatively not lengthened space of twenty-seven years, 
which, as far as we are inrormed, was that of his stay in exile 
(comp. i. 1 with xxix. 17), agrees also with this view, inasmuch 
as there is little probability that the prophet long survived this 
period.* 

Ezekiel was carried into the north of Mesopotamia, to the city 
Tel-Abib, on the banks of the Chebar. Here he was formally 
settled and married (comp. iii. 24 ; viii. 1 ; xxiv. 18). The place 
was especially worthy of note in consequence of the meeting 
together of the old exiles from the ten tribes with the more recent 
contemporaries of Ezekiel. A situation like this, which placed 
him in the midst of the exiles, was peculiarly appropriate to his 
function as prophet. Yet it was not till the fifth year of his 
banishment that Ezekiel found himself called by God to his pro- 
phetic office. An external event, the sending of Zedekiah to 
Babylon and the communication of the predictions of Jeremiah 
respecting Babylon, falls in with this call, and is connected with 
it. In a remarkable vi^on he receives his commission to come 
forth among his people as a prophet, and a disclosure of the prin- 
cipal matters to be announced to them. 

The functions of the prophet commencing from this time appear 
before us in his book as forming a beautifiilly complete, a stately 
and harmonious whole. They fall into two great divisions, of 
which the destruction of Jerusalem forms liie turning point (ch. i.- 
xxxii. and xxxiii.-xlviii.). During the period before tins ca4;astrophe 
Ezekiel exercises especially the office of correction, after it that of 
consoling and promising. 

The prophet, as a true watcher of Israel, to which the Lord had 
called him, had before his eyes not simply the small, contracted 
circle lying nearest to himself, in which he moved, but the whole 
of the dieocracy. His chief aim, therefore, is in the first instance 
directed to Jerusalem, continuing presumptuous and secure in its 
sins, and hurrying onwards inevitably to destruction. It is t»e 
chief business of the pn^het in the nrst period of his work to set 
forth clearly on all sides uie whole, full meaning of this judgment, 
and to point out all the causes which inevitably occasioned or 
accelerated it. God's decision is a decision as unchangeable as it 



< Theodoret (p. S80, ed. Schulze) erroneously concludes from chap. xxiv. that 
Ezekiel was a Nazarene. Through an oversight also Josephus {Ant. x. 6. 3) 
represents the carrying away of Ezekiel as having taken {dace under Jehoiakim. 

is 
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IS righteous — with this ground-thought most of his dijBCOunes at 
this time arc tilled ; a long-continued cry of woe ; an energelic 
mighty word, in which already the thunders of the comiog judg- 
ment re-echo. 

llirough this announcement tlie prophet showed his relation to^ 
the theocracy in general, — tiiat which had become to him a hi^r' 
commission ni reference to it. Such a message concerned also the 
exiles amongst whom he was placed. To these also that announce- 
ment of the judgment was a loud call to repentance, which must 
find so much the more symi)athy as the judgment had here already 
appeared. Also among the exiles it had tlie effect of beating 
down with mighty words the foolish and carnal hopes of those to 
whom the ruin of Jerusalem and the destruction of the sanctuary 
yet appeared to l)e a thing inconceivable and impossible. It 
availed also to prevent among them the despondency which, 
strengthened by tiie proud, scornful language of the Jews who re- 
mained behind (comp. e.//. xi. 15), seemed ready to sink under 
the feeling of misery and the desolate thought of being far from 
Jehovah and from uie land of their fathers, and which regarded 
itself, alone, as given up to the whole severity of the divine judg- 
ment. Also in &.bylon, finally, there were not wanting those whose 
hearts were set on the continuance, above all things, of their idola- 
trous and sinful course ; who, therefore, had no right feeling in 
regard to the ways and works of God, and who mocked at his 
justice ; against this carnal security and obduracy the earnest 
word of the prophet was directed, pointing out to them and urging 
their return tx) God. Thus, going forth on all sides from the idea 
of the judgment as from a definite middle point, the solicitude and 
activity of the prophet were employed, where the need was greatest 
and most sensibly felt for the immediate present. With this mag- 
nificent survey, accurately comprehending the whole, the prophet 
unites most intimately a tender, loving concern for that which is 
individual, the most scrupulous regard to the individual condition 
and circumstances of his neighbourhood, which he penetrates with 
accurate view, and estimates so careftiUy that we receive no more 
vivid picture of the internal condition of the exiles than that 
which we obtain from Ezekiel. 

But Ezekiel fixes his eyes not merely on the condition of the 
theocracy in itself but also on its connection with the heathen 
world. After he has, during a long time, directed his earnest 
preaching of repentance to &ael, he directs his view to the 
heathen (see ch. xxv.-xxxii.). For in this respect also the prophet 
will be found a true announcer of the divine righteousness. 
Through his word addressed to the mightiest, wisest, and proudest 
nations of the earth, may be clearly seen the relation in which 

heathenism, 
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heathenism, surely and for ever perishing, stands to the theocracy, 
which, though now included in the defeat, is yet ripening for an 
eternal victory over the world. 

The great catastrophe, the middle point of the prophet's preach- 
ing hitherto, has happened ; Jerusalem is destroyed, the sanctuary 
lies in ashes. The word of the Lord had received its accomplish- 
ment : an exceedingly deep and powerfully a^tating impression 
had heen called forth by the terribleness of this accomplishment : 
a new spiritual period began to dawn among the people.** And, 
therefore, now tne prophet lets the word of promise decidedly pre- 
vail. Beyond the present, with its depressing sorrows, the view 
must be raised to a fiiture rich in blessings. The eye of faith 
must be immovably directed to the inexhaustible fullness of divine 
grace : in this faith must Israel become strong in his God, patient 
in tribulation, and rejoicing in hope. And, as formerly, the 
prophet has brought to light, and surveyed on all sides, the mass 
of corruption and the whole evil of the present, so now he pour- 
trays the whole development of the future deliverance in the 
richest and most sublime pictures. 

The influence which in this ministry the prophet exercised over 
his contemporaries was of the highest importance. As in the 
days of Elias and Elisha, the prophets supplied in the kingdom 
of Israel the absence of a true sanctuary, and sought as far as 
possible to occupy the place of the lacking priests of Jehovah ® — so 
the priest Ezekiel, by virtue of his prophetic calling, aflbrded to 
the deserted exiles a living witness that the Lord had not aban- 
doned them, and that even for them a sanctuary existed (comp. 
xi. 16), in which they might perceive the gracious presence of 
God. The more imposing the public appearance of Ezekiel was, 
and the more desolate and troublous the time of his appearance, 
the more powerful must be the influence which he exercised. We 
see proof of this in those accounts which show that the people and 
their elders, even from the earliest period of his appearing, col- 
lected round the prophet and listened to his word. (Comp. viii. 1 ; 
xi. 25 ; xiv. 1 ; xx. 1 ; xxiv. 18, seq. ; xxxiii. 31, 32.) On 
this Vitringa very properly remarks in his treatise De Synagoga 
Vetere^ p. 332 ; ' Supponit Deus in tota hac oratione sua ad pro- 
phetam (scil. xxxiii. 31), populum solitum esse statis vicibus ad 
Ezechielem venire ; coram ipso considere ; ipsius coargutiones 
recipere cum reverentia et ab ipso solemniter instrui cognitione 

^ Comp. also the beautiful picture of the impression analogous to this which the 
second destruction of Jerusalem could not but make, as given by Bothe, JHe Anfange 
d. ChristL Klrche, i. p. 341, seq, 

• See Hengstenberg, On tfte Authenticity of the Pentateuchj vol. i. p. 185, »eq, 
Ryland's translatiim. 

viarura 
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viarum Dei. Propheta igitur Ezechiel considerabatur ut doctor 
populi publicus, qui in aedibus suis, ut in schola quadam publica, 
conventus instituebat, ibique coram irequenti concione divinam 
interpretabatiu* voluntatem, oratione facunda.'' Nor is this in- 
fluence of Ezekiel to be looked upon as one that was merely tran- 
sitory and confined to the time then present, but as one that con- 
tinued, and was much more comprehensive. If we may consider 
that the book of Daniel exerted the most important influence on 
the formation of the reUgious views of laier Judaism, it belonged 
to Ezekiel to exert such an influence in an analogous manner on 
the time present to the prophet, the period of the exile. If we 
perceive among the exiles such a remarkable change, and if the 
colony on its return home manifests an aim so strikingly different 
from that of the earlier people, — a cleaving to the law with a 
solicitude and constancy that did not previously appear; — an 
essential portion of this phenomenon is to be attributed to the 
exertion so rich in influence of one man, Ezekiel. Without such 
a positive influence on the people, the unity which they preserved 
during even such a period, and which, afterwards, they guarded 
with me greatest decision and tenacity, would be scarcely expli- 
cable. But to the prophet himself was unquestionably permitted 
that which was denied to a Jeremiah, that he should live to see 
the beginning of this regeneration and conversion of the unhappy 
people. 

Even subsequent ages, and especially the Fathers, are full of 
admiration of the prophet, and speak with enthusiasm of the 
wonderful power of his writings. (Comp. Sirach xlix. 8.) By 
Gregory Nazienzen, e, y., he is called, 'O rSJv vpo(pviro!Jy dauiMxtriet- 
raros kou i54^X<JTaTOf, as well as 6 tcDv fM^acKa/v sTToirms xal sj^fiynrvif 
fjt.va'mqlwv xal dsafAarwv.^ (See the passages quoted in Carpzov. 
IntrodAi. p. 197.) From such a feeling of veneration, though 
certainly proceeding in a wrong direction, have sprung the apo- 
cryphal writings which were atta:ibuted to this prophet, and which, 
as it seems, came very early into circulation, and were quoted 
even by Tertullian and Clemens Alexandrinus.** 

II. — In the prophecies of Ezekiel we find a character of very 

' * It is taken for panted in the wbole of this address of God to the prophet 
(zxxiii. SI), that tiie people were accustomed to come to Ezekiel act stated times, to 
sit before him, to receive his reproof with reverence, and by him to be formally 
instmcted in the knowledge of the ways of God. The prophet Ezekiel, therefore, 
was considered as a pnblic teacher of the people, who held meetings in his house as 
in a sort of public school, and there, before a crowded audience, interpreted the 
Divine will in eloquent discourse.* 

g ' The most wonderful and most exalted of the prc^hets — the eyewitness and in- 
terpreter of the great mysteries and visions.' 

»> See PaT)ricius, Codex Pseudepigr. V. T. i. p. 1118, sq. 

definite 
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definite strict individuality. The most prominent marks of this 
character are the following : — 

First of all, an uncommon power and energy distinguished the 
prophet. In him we see an individuality endowed by nature with 
wonderful spiritual strength, consecrated by a higher power which 
subdues it, and renders it subservient to itself. Ezekiel is, through 
his strength, one of the most imposing organs of the Spirit of God 
in the Old Testament, — a truly gigantic appearance. The glow 
of the divine indignation, the mighty rushing of the Spirit of the 
Lord, the holy majesty of Jehovah, as the seer beheld it, are 
remarkably reflected in his writings. In the clearest and most 
decided opposition to the present and to the prevailing corrupt 
spirit of the age, he comes forth with all abruptness and iron con- 
sistency. Has h^ to contend with a people of brazen front and 
unbending neck ? He possesses on his own part an unbending 
nature, opposing the evil with an unflinching spirit of boldness, 
with words full of consuming fire. The glowing language of 
Ezekiel is united with evident perseverance and considerateness. 
The prophet never passes hurriedly from one subject to another. 
He is rather completely absorbed in that which lies before him, 
this he grasps widi all his strength ; this he examines and pene- 
trates on all sides, and rests not until he has thoroughly exhausted 
it. He, therefore, often returns to the definite grand leading 
thoughts by which he is moved. One sees that he lives and 
moves altogether in these. Incessantly does he hold forth to the 
deaf ears and hard hearts of the people the one thing needful. 
The lofty action. — the torrent of his eloquence — rests on this com- 
bination of power and consistency, the one as unwearied as the 
other is imposing. 

With this peculiarity there is united in Ezekiel the genuine 
feeling and character of a priest This appears in Ezekiel in an 
incomparably stronger manner than in Jeremiah. What Ezekiel 
is once, to which the Lord has appointed him, that he is with the 
whole soul. Even as prophet he does not disown his priestly . 
origin and feeling ; for he has, with his whole soul, served the Lord 
in his sanctuary. The circumstances also by which he was sur- 
rounded favoured this. Not only because a man of this origin 
must, from the first, enjoy a certain authority, but also and 
especially because in him as priest, there was bestowed on the 
people a real benefit of grace, a constant powerful reminiscence 
of the sanctuary of the Lord, an awakening call to holy aspira- 
tions after the lost tokens of Jehovah's favour; Of this priestly 
feeling on the part of Ezekiel, we find numerous proofs in his 
writings, as even the manner of his being called (ch. i. ; comp. 
eh. X.) ; then ch. viii.-xi., xl.-xlviii. ; also m detached passages, as 

IV. 13, 
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iv. 13, J7. ; XX. 12, sq.; xxii. 8, 26 ; xxiv. 16, sq.^ &c. Some 
have seen in tliis the contracted spiritoality of the prophet.* Even 
Ewald asserts ^ that this mode ot the prophet's dealmg with the 
subject * is only a consequence of the one-sided ooncepticm of 
antiquity, which he obtained merely from books and traditioos, as 
well as of depression of spirit enhanced by the long continuance 
of the banishment and bondage of the people.' But against this 
view we maintain, partly that in Ezekicl, even from the beginning 
of his prophetic appearance, this precise aim is brought forward 
clearly and definitely ; partly that even in the second part of his 
book, so far from such a depressed state of mind and anxious 
view, we find much rather a lofty spirit, which, looking away from 
all the woes and afflictions of the present, lives with joyful anima- 
tion in the future, and in the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Grod. But there really lies at the foundation of this representa- 
tion a view of the law, and especially of the connection of the 
prophets with it, perverted and contrary to Scripture. If we sec 
in tne ceremonial law merely forms contracted and contracting 
paralyzingthe freedom of the spirit, then, of course, entering into 
them as Ezekiel does, appears of itself to be contractedness of 
mind. But the law has to the prophets a higher signification, and 
with what freedom of spirit he enters into it (with all his decided 
attachment, fidelity, and love to it) is shown by his deep compre- 
hension of the ideas expressed in the ordinances of the law, and 
of the spiritual value of its forms ; so that (as even the section, 
ch. xl. and seq. testifies) he stands in no slavish dependence on the 
law, but has clearly understood its signification for the period of 
the old and that of the new covenant in their unison as well as 
in their difierence. 

With an individuality so strongly marked as that of Ezekiel, 
his close adherence to the Pentateuch is especially interesting. 
He will stand on nothing else than on that basis laid by God him- 
self, and on this he will proceed to build. No self-will, no false 
endeavour to be something peculiar, influences him, but there is 
a true and willing yielding to the divine arrangement of things, 
an inward organic union with it. The same holds also of the con- 
nection in which Ezekiel stands to the other prophets. In a time 
in which true prophecy was rare (see Ez. xii. 21 ; comp. Lam. ii. 
9), and together with fliis also the right feeling for its appreciation 
was visibly decreasing, Ezekiel appealed to those men of God as 
the ancient witnesses for divine truth (xxxviii. 17), and he will 
stand no otherwise than in full harmonious unison with them, 

* See e. g, Gesenius on Is. ii. p. 205 ; De Wette, Eirdeit. p. 317, 5th ed. 
■" Die Proph, des Alten Bundes, ii. p. 209. 

however 
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however his utterance, viewed superficially and externally, may 
appear to be altogether foreign and unheard of — a proof how fit 
the prophet was for his calling, how entirely consecrated he was 
to it, so thoroughly was he penetrated by the organism and the 
divinely appointed JtaJox^ tov vpo<pviru>^^ — the hi^er all-compre- 
hending unity of the prophetic spirit ! In this view the relation of 
Ezekiel to his older contemporary, Jeremiah, is especially im- 
portant. Even Ezekiel's entrance on his work stands in the 
closest connection with him (see the Introd. to the first section) ; 
and an abundance of passages refer back to the utterances of 
Jeremiah. See e.g. iii. 14; vii. 14; xiii. (comp. with Jer. 
xxiii. 9, sq.) ; xxxiv. (comp. Jer. xxiii.) ; xxxvi. '25, sq.^ &c.™ This 
influence of Jeremiah on our prophet extends further, however, 
than to single utterances : in whole thoughts, and in the carrying 
out and application of them to those times, a remarkable a&iity 
between the two prophets is observable, as even the older theo- 
logians often pointed out. Calvin, e, ^., admirably says, ^ Neque 
naturaliter contigit, ut unus Hierosolymae, alter vero in Chaldaea 
sic quasi ex uno ore proferrent sua vaticinia, ao si duo cantores 
alter ad alterius vocem sese componerent Non potuit enim desi- 
derari melior nee concinnior melodia, quam apparet in istis duobus 
servis Dei.'" The ancient tradition also among Jews and Christians,® 
according to which Ezekiel was either the son or the servant of 
Jeremiah, is explained, in respect to its origin, very satisfactorily 
from the perception of this internal harmony, without there being 
any need on account of it to suppose any external connection of 
this kind, or even a determined agreement between the two, as 
Koster' would do. 

We find also in Ezekiel, together with superior spiritual endow- 
ments, no inconsiderable degree of cultivation, and a certain 
erudition which his illustrious descent, as well as his priestly 
station and character, rendered him especially capable of. Traces 
of this kind meet us in Ezekiel much oftener than in the other 
prophets, as his very accurate knowledge not only of the law, but 
also of the history of the people, his acquaintance with foreign 
nations and their circumstances, his architectural knowledge and 
the prevalence of subjects belonging to this province clearly 
testi^. For this our prophet is extolled even by the older theolo- 



*" Movers, De uiriusque recens. vatic. Jer em. p. 35, seq. / Ewald (ubi supra), 
p. 209. 

^ * Nor did it happen naturally that the one at Jerosalem and the other in Chaldaea 
should thus utter their predictions, as it were, wilii one mouth, just as two singers 
naturally adapt their voices to each other. For no better or more perfect harmony 
could be desired than that which appears in these two servants of God.' 

» See Carpzov. Introd. p. 194. p Die Proph. d. A, u. N, T. p. 115. 

gians. 
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gioiw. WitMus, e. ff.^ say^, * Fuit sane hie noster tit in emdilioDe 
i*t ingiMiio oximiuH, ita ut scposito etiam propbetis dono, quod 
iiici)in|>arabile est, cum aliis illuBtribus Bcriptoribus oomparari 
nicn*atur, ob pulchcrrimoB mMsf, oomparatumes elegantes et 
niagnam rerum multarum, pracsertim arcbitectone, peritiam.'* 
Ill inort* n*cent times Ewald (p. 207, sq.) has brouffht forward and 
carried out tliis view in a partial and exaggerated manner, in as 
muc*h as be affirms an op|X)sition between * pnblic life, the liiing 
participation in it, and experience of it,^ on the one hand ; and 
(m the other, simply * learned literary life, and the beins confined 
within tlie narrow Imunds of that which is domestic ;' and denying 
that Ezekiel possesses the former, he accords to him only the 
latter. Ewalu's picture of Ezekiel amounts to that of a formal 
book -learned recluse. Tims, however, no prophet liyed ; and 
with n*gard to Ezekiel, the contrary may be strikingly shown. 
A character so enercetic as that of Ezekiel cannot possibly be 
viewed as confining itself within the narrow bounds of such a 
learned activity. EzekicPs whole aim is much rather a decidedly 
practical one. How intimately acquainted he was with life and 
with its individual circumstances is testified in the clearest manner 
by his address to the exiles, ch. xii. and seq. His influence over 
it is no less shown by those statements, from which it appears that 
Ezekiel framed a middle point for it (see § 1). It was he who essen- 
tially regulated the religious circumstances of the people, throueh 
whom a new form was remarkably impressed on the whole life, toe 
spiritual tendency of his times. But such results are altogether 
inconceivable, unless the prophet took the most lively interest in 
the public life of those times (so far as we can speak of public 
life as then existing), and, in a period so confused and circum- 
stances so difficult, ruled it with certain glance and grasped it 
with powerful hand ; in order really to rescue that which could be 
rescued, and as a worthy instrument of the Lord to help forward 
the end which was to be attained by the punishment of the cap- 
tivity. 

Witsius (1. c.) rightly calls the donum prophetice of our prophet 
* incomparabile,* All his prophecies are penetrated with the same 
certainty which the prophet shows in reference to his knowledge 
of the divine decree. His views of the present testify how clearly 
he has conceived it in his innermost being, how he looks through 
it on all sides, and knows how to estimate it (comp. especially ch. 
xiv.). Not less wonderful are his views of the future. In general 

4 Our author was indeed distinguished for his erudition, so that, apart from his 
gift of prophecy, which is incomparable, he deserves to be compared with other 
illustrious writers, on account of his most beautiful conceptions, and his great know- 
ledge of many subjects, especially of architecture.'— Witsii MucelL Sac. i. p. 243. 

indeed 
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indeed the prophet conceives it rather in its general features, that 
is, his view is principally directed to the most comprehensive aspect 
of the kingdom of God, considered as a whole. But still there 
are not wanting remarkable instances of his views of particular 
future events, special predictions on which by their plain fulfilment 
the seal of the veracity and divine illumination of the prophet is 
impressed. Of the prophecies directed against foreign nations, 
those against Tyre and Egypt are especially to be mentioned in 
this respect (ch. xxvi. sq,). Among the others the announcement 
of the fate of Zedekiah (xii. 12, sq.\ and that relating to the de- 
struction of the city (ch. xxiv. comp. xxxiii.) are pre-eminent. 
This point is brought forward among the modems not only by 
Jahn' but even by I)e Wette,* who says, *in none of the ancient 
prophets (?) are tnere found such definite predictions as in this.' 
Zunz * maintains even, that the true prophetic spirit knows no 
such special prophecies, and hence deduces an argument for the 
late composition of the book, in which view he certainly stands 
altogether alone in our times.^ One can desire no more striking 
acknowledgment of the extreme perplexity in which this kind of 
criticism produced in the soil of a crude scepticism, feels itself 
placed, than that here made. Such a mode of treating the sub- 
ject cannot reconcile itself to an appearance so sublime, so won- 
derful, as that of the prophetic spirit of an Ezekiel. It is however 
precisely that appearance which serves as a splendid testimony 
against this narrow-minded view^ one which asserts in contradiction 
to all history that the period of the exile may not have been a 
time of wonders I * 

in. — Ezekiel's diction and mode of statement are by no means 
the same throughout, but rather very manifold and variable. 

We sometimes find in the prophet a purely didactic diction, in 
calm development as in the older prophets. This form prevails 
especially in the section ch. xii.-xix. Here he readily interweaves 
proverbial expressions (ch. xii.-xviii.). He expounds at the same 
time, even in detail, sentences of the law (ch. xviii.), in such a 
manner as is scarcely to be met vrith earlier. The style is then 
the common style of prophetic rhetoric, in which the prophet but 
seldom rises to a poetical elevation, and strictly only there where 
he inserts real songs, in which the subjective feeling finds expres- 
sion, as ch. xix., xxvii., xxxii. 

' Jahn, Einl. ii. p. 589, sq. • De Wette, Einl p. 318. 

* Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden, p. 158. 

« In respect to the earlier assaults on the authenticity of single parts of our 
book, as well as the recent view of Zunz, see the details in my Handh. d. Einl. in 
d. A. T. vol. ii. pt. ii. [p. 270, sq."] 

* Comp. on the other side, my Neuen Krit. Untersuch. ub. Daniel, p. 80, sq. 
VOL. I. — NO. I. D Far 
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Far more prevalent, however, in Ezekiel is his peculiar use of 
gymbols, his symbolical and allegorical representations. A circle of 
conceptions quite peculiar is opened to us in this respect by EzekieL 
The prophet places before us splendid visions, imposing by their 
majesty. His discourse moves on in richly executed various 
images ; they resemble, as to form and contents, in many ways, 
the symbols of his contemporary Daniel (comp. ch. xvii.). The 
images often leave the reality disregarded, and are put together 
in bold fashion, image and matter of fact being not seldom mingled 
(comp. e. ff, xvii., xxix.). In these symbols the whole has a 
colossal character, giving frequent intimations of the strong im- 

?rcssions made on tlie mind of the prophet in a foreign land in 
Ihaldasa ; which impressions are here, with powerful independent 
spirit, caught up and given back. The prophet shows from his 
mode of representing them, that he is still absorbed in these con- 
ceptions, filled and moved by them in the most lively manner. 
The discourse frequently maintains throughout a completely 
dramatic character, whilst the prophet pictures himself in his 
relation to Jehovah with the utmost fidelity to his internal ex- 
periences and views. On this account also, we find in Ezekiel a 
remarkably numerous collection of symbolical actions (see iv. ; v. 
1 sq. ; xii. 3 sq. ; xxiv. 15 sq,)^ in which the prophet's liveliest 
participation in the circumstances of his vision is expressed in a 
peculiarly forcible manner, and which, much more decidedly than 
m any other of the prophets, show themselves to be occurrences 
taking place only in his own spirit. 

This mode of representation has often been regarded as an 
evidence of skill on the part of the prophet, and has been accounted 
for and explained on this assumption.^ Tlie loritery it is said, has 
here overpowered the prophet ; here one has to do with purely 
artistic productions. Now it is quite correct that a certain amount 
of skill is discoverable in this mode of representation ; but to look 
upon this artistic impulse as the originating principle of such 
compositions is to mistake the essence of prophecy. Prophecy is 
rooted in quite other soil, and were it in this manner cultivated 
in the province of pure art, it would cease to be genuine prophecy, 
and would belong to the class of degenerate productions — spurious 
imitations of it. His skill as a writer is exhibited much rather 
in the thoroughly intuitive, fall and true giving back of his inward 
conceptions in their immediateness and originality. The skill 
which is to be attributed to the prophet is the historical skill of 
the narrator of internal facts ; a purely reproductive and not a 

7 See De Wette, Einl. p. 318; Ewald, p. 210. sq.; comp. also Hitzig, Isai. EinL 
p. zxYiii. 

productive 
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productive feculty, and in this he shows a master-hand. Erroneous 
views on this point, such as are foimd in De Wette (p. 317), 
fall to the ground of themselves when we cease to measure the 
prophets hy the rule of an ordinary artist — ^a simple poet. On 
the other nand, this mode of representation, since it leads us 
directly into the inner world of the prophetical spirit, has a cha- 
racter full of mystery, often dark and enigmatical. The prophet 
delights in this style the more, because it attracts attention and 
inquiry, and because such a word strikes the heart more impres- 
sively. Ancient writers very frequently speak of this darkness of 
Ezekiel ; they often were little able to reconcile themselves to 
the peculiarity of this mode of representation; they could not with 
sufficient vividness transport themselves into conceptions of this 
kind and apprehend them with sound historical feeling. Hiero- 
nymus designates the book of Ezekiel as ' scripturarum oceanum, 
et mysteriorum Dei labyrinthum.* The Jews ordained, on 
account of these difficulties, that no one should read it before he 
had passed his thirtieth year,' and the wisdom of the Jewish schools 
could so httle reconcile itself to some passages, that doubts appear 
to have arisen amongst some as to its canonical authority.* 

The style of the prophet, considered in general, has often been; 
improperly blamed. Ewald (p. 212) has lately spoken of it 
very beautifully : ' considered simply as a writer,' says he, ' this 
prophet shows great excellences, especially in this dismal period. 
His narrative has indeed, like that of most of the later writers, 
a certain lengthiness and extension, with sentences frequently 
much involved, and a rhetorical detail and diffiiseness, yet it 
seldom dwindles down like that of Jeremiah ; it readily recovers 
itself and usually closes beautifully .... Moreover the language 
is rich in unfrequent comparisons, at once attractive and striking, 
full of varied turns, and often very beautifiilly worked out . . . • 
Where the language rises higher to the deUneation of the sublime 
visions, it exhibits a genuine dramatic vividness. It has also a 
certain evenness and repose, a quality which in general distin- 
guishes this prophet from Jeremiah.' 

Ezekiel especially abounds in a multitude of constantly recur- 
ring expressions and formulae peculiar to himself, which for the 
most part are in the highest degree characteristic both of the 
prophet and of his times. To this class belong the constantly 
recurring formula by which the prophet is addressed, ' Son of man ;' 
the designation of the people as a ^1D JT'Jl (ii. 5, sq, ; iii. 9 ; 
xii. 2, sq,^ &c.); the formula * they shall know that I am the 

* See Hieron, PrcBf. ad Ez, ; Zunz, /. c. p. 1C3. 

•» See especially Edzardi, ad tract, Avoda Sara, p. 487. 

D 2 Lord,' 
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Lord,' or the similar one * ihej shall know that a prophet haA 
been among them' (ii. 5 ; xxxiii. 33) ; the frnmula of the visioD 

* the hand of the Lord came upon me,' * set thy fiioe toward,' Ac. ; 
the specially frequent mention and assurance that it is Jehovah 
who speaks ; the solemn introduction to the words of Jehovah * as 
I live, saith the Lord/ &c. 

The language, on the one hand, shows such a dependence on 
the ancient models as was preyalent at this time. Tlie iiduence of 
the Pentateuch, in particular, gives a very strong colouring to it** 
On the other hand, the originality of Ezekiel is shown by a great 
number of expressions that do not occur elsewhere, which probably 
were in part first formed by the prophet.' Moreover the language 
has sunk under the influence of the dialect of the people, and of 
Aramabms. Ezekiel is in this respect analogous principally to 
Jeremiah and to Daniel, and presents, more than any of flie pro- 
phets, grammatical anomalies and later corruptions.** 

IV. — Though there is no dispute amongst modem critics in 
respect to the predictions having been recorded by £zekiel him- 
sell, yet there is by no means a general agreement as to the 
manner in which the whole book originated, how it was collected 
and arranged. 

Jahn* thinks that he remarks a certain want of order in the 
predictions, in as four as those directed against foreign nations are 
collected together, and the chronological arrangement is broken in 
upon by ch. xxix. 17 sq. ; and also is not observed in ch. xxvi. 1 ; 
comp. xxix. 1 ; moreover ch. xxxv., xxxviii., xxxix. belong here. 
But to explain this arrangement, as Jahn does, simply from the 

* accidental order in which the copyist or collector foimd them in 
his copy,' is quite impracticable. For in the first place nothing is 
explamed by it, inasmuch as the question returns, how then and 
why in that orimnal did the portions which have been pointed out 
stand in the order in question. Then also to assume an arriange- 
ment by ' accident ' here, where precisely the putting together of 
that which is connected could furnish no diflScuJty, is m the highest 
degree precarious. Why should the collector have adopted pre- 
cisely that arrangement which is thought by Jahn to be fit [i. e. 
the chronological,] and not much more probably have followed 
another more appropriate plan ? Jahn, however, has not troubled 
himself to make a scientific inquiry in order to discover such a 
plan. 

Whilst Jahn contented himself with a certain discretion in the 
general assumption of ' accident,' Eichhorn ' seeks to define this 

^ See the collection of passages by Zunz, p. 160, aq. 

« See Zunz, p. 159. "^ See my Handh, d. Eird. i. 1. p. 234. 

« Juhn, EinL ii. p. 593, sq. t £i^ iy. p, 237, ag. 4th ed. 

accident 
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axjcident more exactly. How arbitrarily from internal grounds he 
defines the time of single predictions appears from his Heb. Proph.y 
pt. ii. and iii. In order to explain this imagined confusion, he 
takes refiige in the hypothesis of separate small rolls from which 
the whole has been collected together, whilst at the same time the 
law of parsimony obtained the preponderance over the proper 
connection of individual predictions with each other, and two pre- 
dictions of very different periods were frequently written on one 
roll, purely from motives of economy. In the present state of 
criticism, mis formerly cherished mode of explanation can only 
be regarded as belonging to the province of curiosities. For that 
the collector really had the design of putting together that which 
was related, and therefore looked at the contents, and not at a 
circumstance so entirely external, is too undeniable ; is, indeed, 
not denied by Eichhom himself, but merely explained by the new 
hypothesis, that the collector contented himseli with the ' putting 
together of the single rolls,' thus saving himself the trouble of 
frequent transcribing 1 

According to Bertholdt,* the collector of the whole book 
found two old collections, ch. xxv.-xxxii. and xxxiii. 21-xxxix. ; 
but the remaining prophecies he met with only in separate parts, 
which he therefore endeavoured to put together in chronological 
order. This supposition, as also De Wette (p. 319) remarks, 
is wrecked by the circumstance that ch. xxxiii. stands in necessary 
connection with ch. xxiv. 27. Bertholdt says, ' In this chrono- 
logical arrangement, the collector has naturally followed his own 
views and his own judgment as to where an oracle is to be placed, 
unless here and there the ancient tradition told him otherwise.' 
Had Bertholdt followed out more deeply these ' views,' and this 
* judgment,' the truth of that 'judgment' would have appeared to 
mm, and would have shown him on what an old historical ' tradi- 
tion' it must have rested. With propriety, therefore, more 
modem critics have acknowledged, as De Wette (p. 318),*" that 
the manner in which the collection of these prophecies is made is 
of such a kind that it might have been derived from Ezekiel him- 
seif, so that at length even Ewald (p. 313 sq.) seeks to establish 
the publication of the book by the prophet himself, though in a 
peculiar manner. For this opinion the following reasons especially 
are decisive : a. The arrangement proceeds on a plan beautifully 
answering throughout to the contents of the predictions. A strictly 
chronological sequence, carefully marked by special superscriptions, 
is united with an arrangement according to the matter, as regards 

« Einh iv. p. 1487, sq, 

^ Compare also Knobel, Die Proph, d, Hebr. IL p. 315. 

the 
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the predictions against foreign nations (ch. xxv.-xxxii.) ; whilst 
the predictions respecting Israel proceed onward in strictly chro- 
nological order. Such an arrangement, according to plan, leads 
us most fitly to the author himself, as engaged in the publica- 
tion of the whole book, b. The predictions themselves stand in 
the closest internal connection, and indeed not only the separate 
predictions which have their origin from a definite common period, 
but also the separate sections. Each, as to its contents, refers to 
what goes before ; only an earlier and very inattentive exegesis 
could have mistaken this beautiful organic relation (orffanismus), 
and thereby caused in various ways disadvantage to the under- 
standing of the predictions themselves. What Ewald has advanced 
(p. 218), who would regard the passages xlvi. 16-18 and 19-24, 
as ' wrongly placed from some unknown cause,' would not prove 
anything agamat it ; since it would be too unimportant an excep- 
tion, even if his opinion were better supported than it really is 
(see the exposition of the passage), c. Finally, the manner in 
which Ezekiel sometimes at the close of his predictions appends a 
notice as an historical voucher (comp. xi. 24, 25), especially 
where it relates to the fulfilment of a prediction (comp. xix. 14 ; 
xxix. 17 sq.)^ is an argument that the prophet made such addi- 
tions in collecting the whole ; since the writing down of the 
individual prediction at all events took place much earlier than 
the publication of the whole book, but any other than the prophet 
would hardly venture to make such additions. Ewald has indeed 
put forward the view, that the recording of the predictions in the 
first instance took place subsequently, and that the whole then was 
formed from many portions (p. 207, 215 sq,). But for this asser- 
tion, satisfactory proofe are altogether wanting. The prophetic 
practice, especially at this time, of recording the predictions im- 
mediately, testifies to the contrary.' Further, with regard to 
Ezekiel, the accuracy of the dates with which the separate sections 
are furnished, confirms this view. From these it is clear that it 
was the business of the prophet himself to preserve accurately the 
day on which he received his revelations, and in vain does Ewald 
(p. 207) labour to prove that the dates were ' roughly estimated.' 
(sic !) Finally, the peculiar tendency of Ezekiel, to set forth his 
visions with a remarkably rich detail, and to finish them even to 
the minutest touch, shows that the impression of the revelations 
received and of the rapture was yet too strong and fresh in the 
mind of the prophet for any considerable interval of time to 
have elapsed between the^ moment of the conception and that of 
the record; otherwise we must suppose a subsequent artistic 

^ Comp.. Dan. viL 1 ; Jer. xxxyi. See mjComm, on Daniel, p. xxviii. 

decoration, 
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decoration, purely from the fancy of the prophet, against which 
we have already guarded. (See § 3.) 

[The two following sections are taken from Havemick's Einkit^ 
uTUf in d. A. T., vol. ii. pt. 2, pp. 263, 264, and pp. 270-274.] 

V. — The contents of the book of Ezekiel are most conveniently 
divided into nine sections, which are distinguished from each other 
in the clearest manner, namely, by the superscription of each ; 
while at the same time they stand in close connection and beautiful 
sequence one with another, so that the book has the character of 
a whole well arranged throughout. 

1. Ch. i.-iii. 15 describes the call of the prophet. Then 2. 
Ch. iii. 16-vii. presents the first general carrymg out of the 
commission to which the prophet was called ; in the most circum- 
stantial manner he announces the coming destruction of Judah 
and Jerusalem, with all its horrors. 3. In ch. viii.-xi., on the 
groimd of a definite historical event (tiie desecration of the temple 
by the idolatrous worship of the people), the prophet announces 
tne rejection of the people of the covenant. On uie people, their 
rulers, the priesthood, the sanctuary now forsaken by God, the 
punishment will be executed. 4. In ch. xii.-xix. the prophet 
proceeds to rebuke in full detail the most considerable prejudices 
and perversities then existing, the sinful and luxurious growth of 
the spirit of the age, and reproves them in a manner suitable to 
the necessities of the community entrusted to him. 5. Ch. xx.- 
xxiii. ; the nearer the judgment approaches, the more does it 
become the chief subject oi the prophetic annoimcement. The 
prophet appears as the judge of the people, on whom God himself 
nas conferred a portion of his judicial power and authority. Here 
he completely fulfils his calling, which is to announce to Israel 
their guilt in its whole extent. 6. Ch. xxiv. forms the conclusion 
of this first series of predictions. It represents the impressive 
manner in which on that eventful day, when the siege of Jerusalem 
began, Ezekiel placed before the mmds of the people the meaning 
of the punishment now actually commencing. 7. Ch. xxv.-xxxii. 
form a group of predictions directed against foreign nations. 
From the judgment of Jerusalem, the prophet goes forward to 
that of the heathen powers, representing the execution of this 
judgment on seven nations. 8. Ch. xxxiii.-xxxix. ; a group of 
predictions uttered after the fall of Jerusalem. They relate to 
the future condition of Israel ; they contain a prophetical repre- 
sentation of the history of the triumph of Israel, the kingdom of 
God on earth. 9. Ch. xl.-xlviii. This section is the consumma- 
tion, the conclusion of the foregoing. In a manner peculiar to 
himself, the prophet pictures the period of the Messiah with the 
rich fulness of its blessings, the new sanctuary with the complete 

revelation 
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revelation of God for the salvation of his church, the new worship 
(cultiis\ the new priesthood and theocratic authority, the prevalence 
of justice and righteousness in the church, which now a second 
time possesses Canaan the promised inheritance, and there, in fiill 
harmony and glorious commimion, serves the living God, who 
manifests himself in the midst of it. 

VI. — 1. An attack was made on the authenticity of the predic- 
tions against foreign nations (ch. xxv.-xxxii., xxxv., xxxvi., xxxviii., 
xxxix.), by an English critic, who would attribute them to Daniel.^ 
This attack waa made known in Germany, but it never obtained 
any sympathy, and met with a reply which did more honour to the 
hypotiiesis than it deserved." 

2. The assaults that have been made on the integrity of the 
book of Ezekiel, in Germany, belong to a period of criticism 
already disowned ; and the manner of these attacks is in the 
highest degree characteristic of this period. Oeder and Vogel" 
assail the authenticity of ch. xl.-xlviii. An apparent externa^ 
ground for this is found in Josephus (Antiq. x. 5. 1). But even 
if his words (or Trpwrof ^sp\ rovrojy ivo ^i^\ia y^alxj/ai" xarEXivev) 
related to Ezekiel, they would not favour this view, but would 
merely show an ancient division of the book. The passage, how- 
ever, does not refer to Ezekiel at all, but to Jeremiah, otherwise 
Josephus would make the former a predecessor of the latter (con- 
trary to Antiq. x. 7. 2).** The remaining grounds relate chiefly to 
the darkness resting upon this part of the book ; that it is impos- 
sible to be explained in an intelligible manner. It was, therefore, 
certainly the readiest plan to get rid of the section in the way that 
has been stated. Vogel, to put the crowning point to his hypo- 
thesis, supposes this portion to have been written by a Samaritan, 
in order to excite the Jews to build a temple in conunon with 
them ! Corrodi^ declared the greater part of the arguments 
brought forward by this critic to be worthless : yet he also decided 
against its genuineness, and would even place ch. xxxviii., xxxix. 
in the same category. His principal argument was, that the 
temple of Zerubabel had not been constructed according to the 
pattern of Ezekiel's temple, as well as that the description given 
oy Ezekiel deviated so widely from the temple of Solomon. 
All this only shows how little they could appreciate the ideal 
character of the representation given by Ezekiel, which certainly 

^ See the Monthly Magazine and British Register, 1798, p. 189, sq, Comp. also 
Gabler, Neuestes theolog. Journal^ 1799, ii. 1. p. 322, sq. 

™ See Jahn, EinL ii. pp. 600-606. 

" See (Oeder*s) Freie Untersuch, iih. ein, B'dcher d. A, 71 herattsgeg, v. Vogel 
p. 344, sq, ; 373. sq, 

<» See the correct view in Eichhom, iv. p. 179. sea, Bertholdt, p. 1497. 

p Versuch einer Beleuchtung desjUd, u, chr. Bibelkan. i, p. 95, sq, 

cannot 
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cannot be referred either to the temple of Solomon, or that of 
Zerubabel.'* 

3. To these not very creditable predecessors, Zunz' only, in 
more recent times, has attached himself. He adopts the view 
that the book of Ezekiel belongs to the Persian period. In his 
course of argument, every thing, even that which is most contra- 
dictory to his own view, is scraped together in the most uncritical 
manner. ' In Ezekiel's contemporary, Jeremiah, there are,' he 
thinks, ' no traces of Ezekiel's representations.' Rightly, in case 
the individuality of Ezekiel were Aie point to be proved, but there 
was the more reason whv these should have been acknowledged 
here, since Zunz himself forthwith remarks (p. 160), that abun- 
dant use has been made*of the predictions of Jeremiah. There 
can be, therefore, no question as to any essential diflFerence between 
the two, such as would show that they belonged to different 
periods. ' Ezekiel appears not to have been correctly acquainted 
with the proper form of the cherubim ;' but in this the peculiar 
manner of Ezekiel's representation is wholly mistaken. The 
exactness of the statements in ch. x. 1-9, 14, 15, that the living 
creatures were cherubim, and that one of their four faces was the 
face of a cherub, is owing to the conception existing in the mind 
of the prophet in full detail. But the remark in en. x. 20 suffi- 
ciently proves against Zunz, that Ezekiel was, before this time, 
acquainted with the cherubim of the temple : since otherwise he 
could not have compared them, as he clearly does, with those of 
the vision. The rest is still more insignificant, as the relation of 
Ezekiel to Daniel, the mention of the latter by Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 
20 ; xxviii. 3), the silence of Jeremiah respecting Ezekiel, though 
he stood in connection with the exiles, &c. 

One chief motive by which Zunz has been led to take up this 
opinion against the genuineness of Ezekiel appears to have arisen 
from wrong dogmatical views. He refers, for instance, to the 
special predictions of the prophet, particularly that respecting the 
fate of Zedekiah (xii. 12 sq,) : and considers that true prophecy 
knows nothing of (true) predictions of this kind. Many such 
special predictions, not less striking, are found in Ezekiel ; com- 
pare, for instance, ch. xxiv. with ch. xxxiii. This indeed forms a 
peculiarity of Ezekiel which not only Jahn, but even De Wette 
was obliged to acknowledge.* That he, however, does not stand 
alone among the prophets in this respect, the example of Isaiah is 

q On this point see especially Beckhaus, Integritdt d. proph. Schriften, pp. 
251-297. 

•■ Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr, d. Judetif-p. 158, sq. 

■ Jahn, Einl. ii. p. 589, ff. ; De Wette, p. 318:— * In none of the ancient pro- 
phets (?) are there found such definite predictions as in this.' 

sufficient 
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sufficient to show. The opposition to exact predictions rests how- 
ever here not simply on an essentially perverted dogmatic basis, 
but also on a mistaken view of the person, the whole wonderful 
appearance, the task of this prophet, with which indeed this aspect 
of his prophecy is most closely connected. 

These doubts as to the genuineness of the book, lastly, are 
strengthened, Zunz considers, by an examination of its language 
and style. But the philological argument has been estimated by 
him most uncritically. It is much rather the case that as this 
testifies most decidedly in favour of the oneness of the book, and 
against the assumption that single portions are not genuine/ so 
also it does in favour of the genumeness of the whole. For when 
Zunz remarks, that the language has often an Aramaic colouring, 
and more than one passage shows an imitation of Jeremiah, that 
there are found points of agreement with the latest works of the 
canon, — these are clearly appearances which can be derived from 
and explained by the period of the exile. Zunz also contradicts 
himself here, inasmuch as he acknowledges shortly before, that 
the diction of Ezekiel is lively, powerful, original, sprung from a 
period in which prophecy ana the Hebrew language had still an 
independent life. Or can we with such accuracy lay down the 
characteristic difierence between the language of the period of the 
exile, and that of the Persian age, a little later ? Zunz, at least, 
has not entered into any explanation of what constitutes the 

Eeculiar character of this (so called) latest dialect. Finally, when 
e points out as the ' most striking ' circumstance, ' the frequent 
use of words and expressions from the Pentateuch ;' it is to be 
remarked that this argument has no force except to those who 
maintain that the Pentateuch first appeared during or after the 
exile." 

Exegetical works on this prophet : the Commentaries of Calvin, 
Pradus, and Villalpandus (Rom. 1596, 3 vol.) ; Starck (1731) ; 
Venema (2 vol. 1790) ; Rosenmiiller, Scholia^ Ewald, Haver- 
nick (1843). 

' See Gesenius, Gesch, d, Hehr. Sprocket p. 35 : — * By this alone the suspicion 
that single passages are not genuine is removed/ 

" Even Vatke (Bib. Them. i. p. 502) remarks that this argument may in a cer- 
tain view be overthrown, but of course only in so far as this critic would assign to 
Ezekiel the place of a predecessor of the Pentateuch. 
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FREE INQUIRY IN THEOLOGY THE BASIS 
OF TRUTH AND OF LIBERALITY. 

By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., 

Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 



Bara temporum felicitate, ubl sentire qas veils, et qiisB sentias dicere licet 

Tacit. Hist. i. 1. 
*A\rie€^oifT€5 iv Siydirp, — Eph. iv. 1 5. 



That the very basis of all real conviction must be the free use of 
our understandmg seems to be a truth so obvious that it might be 
thought few would be foimd to dispute it. And that the same 
rule must pre-eminently hold good in regard to the search after 
reliffious truth, must (it might be thought) be equally apparent. 
More particularly still, among Protestants of any denomination, it 
might be expected that this must be the one principle recognized 
with an authority paramount to all others, as being in fact the sole 
plea on which the reformation could be justified. 

Yet in fact the just and obvious claims of freedom of discussion 
and private judgment have been viewed with jealousy and alarm 
by nearly all parties, even by those who outwardly feel constrained 
in some measure to profess them, while by a numerous party they 
are openly decried and repudiated. 

If indeed we look to the teaching of Scripture, it cannot but 
be axjknowledged that this great principle is most distinctly indi- 
cated and expressed. ' To prove all things,' * to be able to give a 
reason of the hope that is in us,' to ' search the Scriptures,' and a 
multitude of other like precepts, offer an undeniable support on 
scriptural grounds for the encouragement of all who would examine 
carefully the nature and grounds of the doctrines proposed to them, 
and would be justly unwilling to give a hasty or unsatisfied assent 
to points involving such momentous considerations, on which so 
mudi is at stake. 

But without further preface, we will proceed to some general 
examination of the principles of free inquiry considered generally, 
both with regard to the hindrances and difficulties which commonly 
stand in the way of its exercise, and the grounds and rules agree- 
ably to which it may be conducted with the best prospects of success. 

In the serious pursuit of any inquiry after truth, we must ever 

refer 
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refer to the very same sound and cautious principles which guide 
the inductive investigation of the truths of the natural world. 
What in fact practically is induction, hut the process by which we 
learn from experience ; and what is this but the method instilled 
by nature, by which from our earliest infancy we are continually 
storing our minds with the knowledge of external objects, and the 
common elements of information necessary for the daily purposes 
of our existence ? 

As the primary object of inductive inquiry into the natural 
world is to lead us up from facts to laws, of increasing generality 
and complexity, and from subordinate to more comprehensive 
principles, so it ends in the assurance of an all-pervading unity of 
design, which is the physical manifestation of the one Supreme 
Intelligence ; and on which all the conclusions of natural theology 
are raised. 

These great truths are conveyed through the medium of the ex- 
ternal phenomena of nature ; they are not oflFered directly to our 
senses : but the investigation of the outward phenomena reduced to 
inductive laws, and carried upwards to their more hidden principles, 
leads us on to the conviction of the great universal moral cause 
whence the whole succession of physical causes take their origin ; 
and thus to the acknowledgment of the existence and perfections 
of the Deity.* 

In all this there is a direct analogy with revelation. In a 
precisely similar manner the further and higher intimations of 
revealed truth are addressed to us : not stamped directly on our 
minds by internal illumination, but elicited by the study of the 
records, which convey a long series of accounts of the disclosures 
imparted in former ages, often under widely different circum- 
stances, to highly-gifted individuals, and by them to nations and 
commimities, and lastly by a more imiversal declaration of higher 
and more elevating truths addressed to all mankind. But these 
records, hke any others, can only be searched and imderstood by 
the ordinary aids of human learning and the free use of our rea- 
soning powers duly employed on the materials submitted to them. 

Thus the two great branches of natural and revealed religion 
demand similar means of investigation, if we would satisfy ourselves 
as to their fiill meaning, and realize the instruction they convey. 
And as they are intimately connected in their evidence, as they are 
directed to the same great object though to different parts of it, 
as the truths to which they lead are in fact disclosures ultimately 
derived from the same eternal Source of all truth, so will analogous 

* For some admirable remarks on these points the reader is referred to 
Dr. Hampden's Bampton Lectures^ 2nd ed. Introd. pp. 28-32, and more pointedly 
still iu Archbishop Whately's Essays on Dangers to Christian Faith, pp. 144-148. 

principles 
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principles and rules of interpretation be found to apply to both. 
And though in the one case the knowledge is conveyed through 
the channel of physical phenomena, and in the other through that 
of moral and spiritual mfluences, — in the one case through the 
visible works of God, in the other through his word, — yet both are 
addressed to the human understanding, and it is by the same 
humble and diligent use of the faculties implanted in him that man 
must proceed to the study of either depository of heavenly truth 
alike : and while the principles which guide such inquiries are the 
same in either case, so the various hmdrances, disqualifications, 
and sources of error are of precisely the same kind. The very 
same species of fallacy and illusion, of prejudice and perversion, 
which must impede the pursuit of inductive inquiry in the natural 
world, are exactly those which also must distort and hinder the 
conception of spiritual truth. 

It is to the profoimd spirit of Bacon that we are indebted for 
the suggestion of this beautiful comparison between the ' two books' 
written by the same divine hand, of ' Scripture' and ' Creation,' as 
well as for some most important rules and cautions in studying 
the former, corresponding with his own original and masterly views 
of the rules of interpretation in the latter case. Among which, 
after urging the necessity for unwearied diligence and patience in 
the research, he adds particularly the caution that we should be 
careful 

^ not unskilfully to mix and confound together those wholly distinct 
doctrines of theology and philosophy, and their sources whence they 
are respectively derived.' — jDe Augm, Scient, lib. i. p. 9, ed. 1624. 

Again, he observes — 

* Our Saviour says, " ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures nor the 
power of God," wherein he proposes to us two books to be studied 
that we may not fall into error : first, the volume of Scripture which 
declares the will of God ; secondly, the volume of Creation which 
reveals his power : whereof the last is, as it were, the key to the for- 
mer, not only opening our intellect to the genuine sense of the Scrip- 
tures to be derived from the general laws of reason and rules of speech, 
but moreover also principally strengthening our faith, that we should 
enter upon serious meditation on the divine omnipotence, whose marks 
are most signally engraved in his works.' — Ibid. p. 51. 

But besides these and other direct suggestions, the principles of 
the great founder of the inductive school evidently carry us still 
further in pursuing the same analogy, to more express maxims and 
rules for carrying on our inquiries : the same great principles which 
apply in the case of the inquiry into nature being found even in 
their details to afibrd the most valuable aid in the discriminating 
study of the page of revelation. 

And 
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And not merely is this true of the more general rules and prin- 
ciples of the inductive method, as ha^j been already observed, but 
it will be found to extend even to the details of the system and 
more especially to the suggestions which the same author has laid 
down with such profound knowledge of human nature, for guarding 
against the various sources of fallacy to which men are peculiarly 
exposed, under the name of ' Idola ;' all of wliich find their exact 
coimterpart in relation to scriptural inquiries. The same general 
classes and species of delusions beset men in both cases — ^those 
which mislead whether acting from within or from without — the de- 
lusions of individual bias, prepossession and weakness ; or those of 
common human prejudice, and infirmity ; those originating in the 
current use of language leading to ordinary verbal fallacies, or 
those derived from uie fetters of artificial and technical systems. 

(i.) Bacon's first class of Idola, which delude men from within, 
are those which he terms ' Idola Specus,' or sources of error arising 
from individual peculiarities, prejudices, partialities, idiosyncra- 
cies, wliich nevertheless are made the standard by which external 
truths are judged. By such a scale, contracted, magnified, or 
distorted, as the case may be, men are apt to measure all opinions 
— to view all objects through one medium which invests them with 
colours pot their own — ^and no where unhappily is this more con- 
spicuous than in the formation of opinions on religion. Each man, 
in the language of the prophet, * sets up his idols in his heart ;' 
and can regard nothing as the truth but what exactly accords 
with the narrow view he thus adopts. 

This is in truth the very source of the bitterness of bigotry and 
exclusiveness — the exact interpretation of the 
* . . . Solos credat habendos 
Esse deos, quos ipse colit' — Juv, xv. 38. 
of the satirist. 

Such a spirit, moreover, too commonly disguises itself with 
melancholy facility under the pretext of some assumed principles 
of reason and argument, until the individual deceives himself mto 
the belief that his personal temper or idiosyncratic bias is really 
but the legitimate conclusion from some unassailable arguments, 
or the just inference from an undeniable system of truth. 

Thus the multiplied ordinances, dogmas, ceremonies, and ob- 
servances defended with so much zeal and such volumes of con- 
troversy, and clung to with such eagerness, are but the types and 
manifestations of a timid over-scrupulous disposition and ill-in- 
formed mind and weakened understanding, which in seeking sup- 
port from something extraneous and unconnected with the essential 
principles of vital religion, tacitly confesses its lurking ' idolatry,' 
though outwardly maintaining a show of defence in referring to 

antiquity 
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antiquity and authority — Fathers, councils, creeds, and rituals, to 
which it fancies it is appealing with convincing effect. 

On the other hand, to take an opposite example, a narrow, 
morose, self-conceited disposition, coupled with an ignorant and 
contracted judgment, is often the real substratum which is covered 
and disguised, in the eyes of the world, by an assumption of ex- 
traordinary sanctity, a peculiar affectation of scriptural phraseology, 
and an unsparing denunciation of all who do not adopt those pecu- 
liarities as heretics and reprobates. And thus the individual often 
deludes himself into the idea that he is pursuing the purest form 
of truth in a system of calvinistic or orthodox doctrine, when the real 
* idol ' is the narrowness and uncharitableness of his own temper. 

Without alluding to further instances, it will be sufficiently ob- 
vious how such individual peculiarities hinder the fair investigation 
of religious truth ; not less in their own direct and naked influ- 
ence, than in the delusion by which they keep their victims in 
subserviency to some idle chimera mistaken for the truth. 

(ii.) Among instances of Bacon's second class, which he deno- 
minates tlie ' Mola Tribus,' — those common to mankind, or sources 
of error seated in the nature and constitution of the human cha- 
racter — ^none perhaps more universally influences theological in- 
quiry than the prevalent indisposition of the human mind for the 
search after truth, and indifference to the value of it. 

To this source we trace the contented repose in established forms 
of belief or profession, be they what they may, without a wish, or 
probably with a strong dread, to attempt any advance, or even to 
inquire into their validity or truth. 

Hence also originate those low views of reli^on which, however 
susceptible of defence from the acknowledged adaptations of earlier 
dispensations to such unavoidable infirmities of human natiu'e, in 
ages of ignorance and the moral infancy of the world, are alto- 
gether alien from the genius of Christianity, and when mixed up 
with it, tend pre-eminently to debase its sublime purity, and to 
overlay its spiritual simplicity with systems of error, leading to 
nothing but a service of superstitious dread instead of that reason- 
able sacrifice which the Gospel would substitute : — to encoiu'age 
that religion of darkness and ignorance which, however sincere in 
its way, it was the very design of Christianity to counteract and 
supersede ; and by its regenerating influences on a benighted and 
degraded race to lead them gradually to higher and more enlight- 
ened aspirations. 

Thus we may trace the introductions of the various corruptions 
and vulgar errors which have in different ages crept into the 
Christian creed by insensible degrees and flourished exuberantly, — 
* Quippe solo natura subest.' — Virg. Georg, ii. 49. 

Hence 
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Hence the appeal to general consent rather than to indiyidiud 
conviction, and tlie ditf|>ot»ition to refer everything to the dedsion 
of the dominant majority : hence the spirit of formaliffln b^ 
punctilious olwcrvances, penances, and mortifications, lents and 
sabbaths, as an easy coroiKisition for a worldly life at other times, 
a scrupulous devotion to ordinances imagined to be acceptable 
like SuuVs offering and Martha*s much-senring, — while a spuitoal 
holiness seems to be tliought insufficient. 

A similar sinrit is evinced in the low notions vulgarly enter- 
tained of the Divine nature and interpositions of Providence:— 
the common expression that such an event was ^ providential,' as 
if others were not so ; the idea of an angry and vindictive Deity, 
leading to the lielief in temporal judgments and retributive inflic- 
tions, especially as applied to what are called national sins, as 
something distinct from the sins of individuals. These and man; 
like and equally common ideas afford striking instances of that 
disposition common to human nature for encouraging nnworthy 
conceptions of God and religion, than which few causes are more 
powerfully efficacious as hindrances to real, earnest, enlightened 
inquiry after religious truth in its purity and integrity. 

(iii.) Other classes of hindrances and delusions arise from 
without ; and foremost among these are the * Idola Fori ' of 
Bacon — fallacies arising from the common use of language mis- 
applied, leading to the mistake of disputing about different things 
under the same name, and verbal sopnistries of all kinds. Hence 
also men are too often led not only to misapply terms, but to mis- 
take words for things ; and in no subject are such mistakes more 
common, or caution more needed, than in theology. Nowhere is 
it more needful to attend to the old adage, ^ words are the money 
of fools, but only the counters of wise men.' 

To this class belong those numerous errors which arise from 
taking the figurative expressions of Scripture as expressive of 
real existences, by which personifications are often converted into 
actual beings, and metaphors elevated into mysteries. 

Endless other instances are found in assuming at once parti- 
cular phrases as they would be understood at the present day, 
without attending to the peculiar sense in which they were used 
among the Orientals of the apostolic age : — or again, in cases 
where preconceived notions have stamped a particular meaning on 
certain isolated Scripture expressions, utterly at variance with 
their real meaning as collected from the context: as, c.^., * self- 
denial,' in the sense of penance, instead of * disowning of our- 
selves,' or ' mortification, in the same sense, instead of ^ putting 
to death sin.' To the same head may be referred expressions 
employed detached from the context, such as ^ Hear the church ;' 

^ Scripture ' 
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* Scripture ' (the Old Testament) * is able to make us wise unto 
salvation;' and other passages in which the material part is 
omitted, which the context would supply and give a totally dif- 
ferent sense: or in like manner applying generally what was 
really said only in respect to particular conditions, as ^ K thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments ;* * Dwell in the land, 
and thou shalt be fed.' 

A numerous series of mistakes arises from the adoption of 
imaginary analogies, when there is nothing really corresponding 
in the institutions belonging to different dispensations or under 
different states of things ; or introducing false analogies between 
parts of these institutions which do not really correspond ; as, 
for example, applying the notions of an altar, a priesthood, a 
sacrifice, the sabbath, the temple, and the like, to the institutions 
or observances of the Christian Church, its ministry, its sacra- 
ments, its festivals and places of worship, which, though they may 
present incidental resemblances^ are not the points of real analogy, 
which are to be found only in the person and office of Christ, or 
the general ends of the Gospel dispensation, according to the 
express teaching of the apostles. 

Again, though the real points of an analogy are not lost, yet 
often the lesser and irrelevant particulars are improperly brought 
in as if of equal importance, and pushed to applications wholly 
foreign to the real design. Of this we constantly meet with in- 
stances in the application of the parables ; as, to take a single 
instance, * compel them to come in,' has been often applied to 
sanction the enforcement of conformity. 

It is indeed worth remarking by the way that for ten who catch 
at a similitude scarcely one can seize a real analogy. Hence ana- 
logiesy where there is no similitude^ or even an opposition of cha- 
racter, are the less likely to mislead. No one misapplies the 
expression * baptize with fire,' or * the calves of your lips,' or 

* offer your bodies a living sacrifice.' 

(iv.) Lastly, the ' Idola Theatri ' have been extensively exem- 
plified in theology in the various systems of dogmatism, whether 
arising from the scholastic theories of the middle ages, or from 
other admixtures of abstruse speculation with the simple teaching 
of Christianity, whether in the gnosticism of early times or other 
technical systems of later birth. 

Of this kind was the grand scheme of church authority and 
tradition set up as guides to the true doctrines of Christianity, 
and ramifying of course into a multitude of details, all made out 
as legitimate consequences of one original principle, so as to 
form one systematic whole, complete and entire, under the crown- 
ing claim of infallibility, brought to its perfection in the Romish 
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Church. Yet such is the innate love of system that these defects 
are entirely overlooked ; and nowhere is the overpowering in- 
fluence of the * Idola Theatri ' more completely evinced than in 
the blind devotion of even other^^dse acute and learned men to the 
disjointed fragments of the same theory when deprived of all its 
consistency by the rejection of infallibility, in the tenets of Anglo- 
Catholicism. More generally to this source we may attribute 
the undue importance attached to creeds and formularies, which 
(if there be any distinctive divine character in Scripture) can only 
be at best fallible human compendiums and expositions, or mere 
symbols standing as the representations of its meaning ; and to 
elevate which into the real sources of doctrine is to mistake the 
scafibld for the building. 

To take an example of the opposite kind, we have the principle 
of Scripture-ZtYera/z57w, grounded on the theory of the verhd 
inspiration of the books, a view which leads to the most narrow 
and superstitious idolatry to the very text, and teaches its votaries 
to find a mystical meaning in every word or casual expression, 
and again to attach a blind merit to the mere formal perusal of 
the words, however little their import may be perceived. 

It would be needless to attempt to exemplify in detail the 
many dogmatic systems to which such notions have led, or to 
trace the manifold evils and errors arising from the practice of 
syllogizing on the mere words of the sacred writers, as if they 
had been designed with a precise metaphysical meaning, instead 
of being, as they were, the more popular language of the day, 
conveying, indeed, practical truths of the highest significancy and 
value, but never intended to be drawn out into a scheme of logical 
consequences. 

In these slight remarks we have probably said enough to afibrd 
some general exemplification of the method of free investigation 
and the various classes of hindrances by which it is beset. With- 
out formally pursuing these distinctions further, we will advance 
to some more general reflections on the principal grounds on which 
objections are raised against freedom of inquiry and liberality of 
interpretation, and which are chiefly such as arise from the mere 
indolence or supine prejudices of the mass of mankind. 

Such is the proneness of men to repose in a state of contented 
ignorance, such the desire to be spared the labour of exerting our 
powers of thought, however small they may be, and to however 
trifling an extent, especially on these more serious subjects, that 
even those who in some degree profess to recognize better senti- 
ments, cannot be induced mlly to act up to them, but rather 
cherish an habitual dread of looking into their own principles ; 
and tliis they defend on the plea of the danger and presumption 

of 
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of any one pretending to follow his own judement, or to inquire 
into the nature and grounds of those systems which he has habitually 
embraced in name ; and it is remarkable what flimsy and absiu'd 
excuses men will adopt rather than take the trouble of such ex- 
amination. 

Some, perhaps, in real unconsciousness of the capacity to think 
for themselves, cannot credit its existence in others; and thus 
denounce everything bearing the appearance of independent 
inquiry, as essentially chimerical. Thus it happens, that among 
the great majority of the world the notion is hardly intelligible : 
the idea of recognizing the sole demands of honesty in the deve- 
lopment of our views, or of pretending to no other object than an 
adherence to reason and veracity, is something so unusual as to 
excite peculiar notice whenever put forward, and is only regarded 
by the many either with distrust or pity. A servile and unde- 
viating pertmacity in the most debasing prejudice is esteemed 
sound sense, while the changing stages of progressive enlighten- 
ment are regarded as betraying a flighty and unsettled mind. 

None are more forward than persons holding such sentiments, 
to make a solemn parade of upholding the established doctrine, 
on the ground of its practical value ; to insist on this or that 
tenet or observance, as aflbrding a salutary restraint on the 
multitude; and to assail the slightest question as to any received 
doctrine as opening the door to licentiousness. Hence, what are 
called strict principles are applauded, and freedom of opinion ap- 
plied as a term of reproach! as if they confessed that the unbiassed 
verdict of reason would be agamst them ; as if there were a merit 
in fettering the judgment, and a crime in an unprejudiced decision. 
That the professions of earnest seeking for truth are really anything 
more than the watchwords of a party is, to such persons, wholly 
incredible ; that in such pretensions there is not some concealed 
object is, to them, totally incomprehensible ; or, if the merit of 
sincerity be allowed, the votary of such notions is marked out as a 
singular being ; and, with scarcely suppressed expressions of com- 
passion, is set down as one utterly eccentric — the follower of idle 
chimeras — who, whatever higher endowments he may possess, is 
at least wholly deficient in discretion and common sense : as if 
they agreed in the sarcasm of Lucian, in his story of a philosopher 
who, in opposing popular superstitions, had sufiered from the fiiry 
of the multitude, adds — ' and very justly ; for what business had 
he to be rational among so many madmen?' ( Ver. Hist. ii. 45.) 

Many, again, admitting that such or such views may be in 
themselves harmless, or even just and valuable, yet earnestly decry 
the promulgation of them. They would allow a man the right of 
holding his opinions, but not of uttering them. They forget that 
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the very persuasion of vital truth may imply the ohiigation of im- 
parting it to others. Yet, at the same time, to their own partisans, 
or to uiose of the established doctrine, they concede the full right 
of publishing their opinions, without pointing out on what prin- 
ciple it can belong to one party, and not to another. Many are 
even denying the use of mere reason, and enlarging on the folly of 
leaning to our own understanding, nevertheless with marvellous 
inconsistency, they place unlimited confidence in the supposed 
safety of following the common opinion and judgment of the many. 
They declaim on the frailty of human judgment, yet think a mul- 
titude of frail judgments sound : which is much as if a blind man 
should feel more secure of finding his way by joining a company 
of blind persons. 

If argument be resorted to, they decry it altogether, as but 
ingenious quibbling ; and when they hear what to them may 
be a new or startling position, supported by reasoning which they 
cannot parry, set it all down to skilful sophistry : they perhaps go 
so far as to admire the adroitness of the advocate, but it never 
enters their thoughts to allow the most demonstrative reasoning to 
bring home conviction or enlightenment to their minds. It is true 
that the subtle disputant, with a very little ingenuity, may involve 
even demonstration itself in a maze of sophistry and mystification, 
from which (clear as the truth itself may be) it is yet a difiicult 
task precisely to disentangle it : and the prevalence of such prac- 
tices no doubt may create a general distrust of argument, which 
is therefore less dreaded. But that which cannot be endured is 
the simple enlightenment afibrded by an unpretending faithful and 
accurate disclosure of a few significant facts, divested of all ex- 
aggeration or partial colouring, and emancipated from all the 
restraints under which long established prepossessions or interests 
have held the truth. 

Such bare statements of what it is vain to controvert, oflen starde, 
from their mere simplicity, those long bewildered in the complexity 
of established error ; and, with candid minds, carry conviction with 
infinitely greater force than volumes of controversy. It is accord- 
ingly against these most disastrous of all inroads on the dominions 
of prescriptive misconception and popular delusion that hostility 
is most venemently roused. 

Many, again, who do not venture avowedly to call in question 
the force of rational conviction are yet led by some other pre- 
possessions which seem more sacred. Many who would not be 
thought to disregard the claims of truth, yet in fact feel a higher 
regard for something else ; it is not that they would openly reject 
those claims, but some other consideration has acc^uired a para- 
mount authority. If the truth appear to accord with such over- 
ruling 
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ruling principles, it is well ; but if they seem to clash, the preten- 
sions of truth give way. Thus conrormity is more reverenced 
than conscience, and orfliodoxy held more sacred than conviction. 
These assert a prior obligation; as far as they go along with 
these, conscience and truth may be right ; opposed to them, they 
become of no effect. To these more sacred objects, every thought 
and affection is religiously to be dedicated ; to the demands of 
truth for the surrender of any consecrated prepossession they 
reply *it is corban.' Mark vii. 11. 

In thus remarking both on the nature of the true independent 
search after religious truth, and the hindrances which too commonly 
beset the prosecution of it, we have adverted to the case chiefly as 
one of an mtellectual character, and without insisting mainly on the 
religious objections which it involves on the one hand, or the 
religious privileges which the Christian inquirer feels himself 
entitled to claim as the basis of such free seeking for truth, on the 
other. It is to this more serious consideration that we would 
more especially now devote a few observations. We have already 
glanced at some pretences of a professedly conscientious kind, 
on which objections to freedom of judgment on religious matters 
are entertained. But all tiiese pleas are, in fact, referable to one 
great master principle and element, which is largely mixed up 
with almost all forms of religious faith, especially if adopted in real 
earnestness — the spirit of religious exclusiveness, leading too often 
to an intolerant impatience of any opinions which do not agree 
with our own. 

It is by a searching examination into the real grounds and 
motives on which this principle is cherished, that we can alone be 
prepared fiilly to maintain our ground, or even to understand 
clearly our position, when we stand forth in defence of private 
judgment and the right of free inquiry. To this material point, so 
necessary for clearing our way, — ^to exorcising the spirit of bigotry, 
— and vindicating the true wroxmds of religious liberality as co-exten- 
sive with the basis of religious truth, the remainder of our remarks 
will now be directed. 

So remarkably (it has been often observed) are the phenomena 

of our moral and spiritual nature blended together, that not only 

^e virtue and vice in general merely the use or the abuse of one 

^d the same original propensity or faculty, but there are peculiar 

vices which seem to belong to, and depend upon peculiar corre- 

SDnndinS virtues for their growth and even existence ; and some of 

hf^st dispositions furnish the ver^ support on which some of 

our ^ f. g^Q sustained. Thus, spriritual pride could not subsist 

^^ ^i^some groundwork, at least, of real spiritual superiority ; 

ith^ where religious zeal and fervent piety manifest them- 

^ iJ[Xt^^ selves 
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selves in the most unquestionable sincerity, they are too often 
associated with the narrowest uncharitableness and exclusiveness, 
which would never be entertained or understood by mere worldli- 
ness or indifference ; and it is, in fact, precisely in proportion as 
religious faith and ardent devotion exliibit their most vigorous 
growth, that we too commonly find the bitter and noxious parasite 
of intolerance and bigotry fastening and flourishing upon their 
most promising shoots, and out of their exuberance only elabo- 
rating the ranker poison. 

The spirit of lUiberality may, indeed, so plausibly appeal in 
its vindication to those very principles of reh^on with which its 
alliance must be acknowledged in so many instances, that it may 
be difficult effectually to expose its pretensions. It may boast 
its intimate connection with the highest exercise of faith, and the 
most earnest spirit of devotion. Yet, in however specious a form 
it may present itself, and however imposing the pretensions it 
may put forth, such a temper in religion is, and ever must be, as 
essentially contrary to reason as to all just or beneficent feeling. 
The moment such a disposition is scrutinized, it cannot £sdl to 
be perceived that it is entirely grounded on an assumption of the 
most preposterous claims to an autliority which nothmg short of 
an inherent infallibiUty can justify. It necessarily implies an 
assertion of pre-eminence — of a right to dictate — a prerogative 
to command assent, and to overrule even the most conscientious 
convictions of an opposite tendency ; and thus the moment its 
assumptions are fairly canvassed, it instantly betrays its natural 
hostility to all pleas of truth and the rights of conscience, as well 
as its pretensions to an authority for which no show of proof can 
be exhibited. 

It needs but little acquaintance with human nature to perceive 
that the source of all exclusiveness and bigotry is deeply seated 
in the corrupt dispositions of the human heart, and which too 
often maintain their ascendancy even when the individual believes 
himself entirely under the influence of the most exalted religious 
spirit. The consciousness of a sincere zeal for the cause of what 
he believes the truth, too often blinds the votary to the real 
nature of the evil feeling it associates itself with ; and bigotry, 
thus cherished, too easily succeeds in justifying itself by plausible 
representations and insidiously recommencfing itself to the con- 
science, and misleading the better judgment by delusive pleas of 
rational, consistent, and meritorious motives. 

In general it appears a common and natural propensity to wish 
others to think, feel, and act, as we do ; and this principle of our 
nature of course extends itself with more peculiar force to those 
things in which we take the deepest interest — such as matters of 

religion. 
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reK^on. A strong beKef in our own minds of a thing being right, 
not unnaturally produces a disposition to censure and condemn those 
who do not follow or acknowledge it. The persuasion that what 
is the rule of duty and standard of truth to ourselves, must be so 
to all others, seems to many a sacred principle ; and to question 
such a persuasion, is often regarded as little less than to risk the 
overthrow of the very foundations of moral and religious oblieation. 
Upon the untaught mind, these prepossessions act with then* full 
force on all subjects, .but more especially that of religion ; its 
paramount importance, and the overwhelming interest of ibe truths 
which it involves, are such as to excite these feelings in their most 
intense degree, and to make it even appear a pomt of duty and 
j>iety, to regard all who do not act on precisely the same obliga- 
tions, and adopt exactly the same views, as irreligious and 
profane. 

It is the constant effect of spiritual pride to make men think 
that, being alone in possession of the truth, they know better than 
all around them, and are therefore authorized to treat them like 
mere children who do not know what is for their own good ; to 
discern their obligations for them, and to dictate their conduct ; 
or if they refuse to comply, to anathematize them as blind and 
hopeless reprobates. And, in like manner, we find the zealous 
professions of the more ignorant class, commonly evince very little 
real notion of anything beyond priding themselves upon being of 
the true faith, and privileged to look down upon others as heretics 
and reprobates, and lost in spiritual darkness if they have not pre- 
cisely the same impressions of reli^ous truth as themselves ; and 
there are too many whose whole notion of religion consists but in 
the zealous condemnation of what they consider the irreligion of 
their neighbours ; whose sole notion of their creed is, ' something 
which others do not believe.' And so congenial is bigotry to 
human nature, that we may observe the display and profession of 
it always secures a certain degree of respect even from the bigoted 
on the opposite side ; whilst professed liberality is suspected and 
hated by all parties alike. 

But it is the fruit and the test of a better informed and more 
enlightened mind, to perceive that such notions will not bear 
examination, nor such sentiments admit of justification: that 
though, from a community of nature, all men must doubtless 
acknowledge some general obligations and convictions in common, 
yet in many points our several particular obligations and convic- 
tions must vary as widely as our other individual peculiarities of 
condition. 

If untaught human nature incline strongly to intolerant rigour 
and attempt to compel a^eement or submission, as our judg- 
ments 
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ments become improved, and our minds opened, the more surely 
shall we begin to learn the first great lesson of liberality— to 
perceive that men must unavoidably differ ; and that this necessity 
alone, if we seek no higher motive, constitutes a powerful reason 
for mutual toleration and forbearance ; and the more we simplify 
our view of the plain ground of conviction, the more we shall 
recognise the distinction between professing and following reli- 
gious views ourselves, and attemptmg or wishing to enforce the 
same on others. 

We shall thus more fully appreciate those natural arguments 
in favour of true liberality of sentiment towards those who differ 
from us, which arise from the obvious consideration of human 
infirmity — the great deficiencies we find in our attempts to watch 
and regulate our own conduct ; and thence our utter incompetency 
to assume the office of judging others. And while we recognise 
the influence of the natural and benevolent disposition to interest 
ourselves about the condition, spiritual as well as temporal, of 
others, which, in a great degree, springs from right feeung, and 
may be the foundation of charitable offices, we yet learn to guard 
carefully against the abuse of it, when directed to a presumptuous 
and censorious judgment upon the religion of others, and mis- 
applied to the setting up ourselves as arbiters of their salvation. 
In or would it be denied by any party that, if we turn to the New 
Testament, the general tenor of its practical precepts is that of 
kindness and conciliation, and a condemnation of censorious judg- 
ment of others. 

But such sentiments, it is often contended, must be overruled 
by the more general and fundamental principles arising out of the 
nature of the Gospel religion, and which, in fact, make it altogether 
an exclusive system, and forbid the indulgence of such liberal feelings 
when the great questions of faith and salvation are concerned. And 
on such grounds has reli^ous intolerance ever taken its stand 
in the Christian church. Hence those who claimed spiritual 
authority have been forward to exercise it in upholding the exclu- 
sive dominion of what they pronounced the orthodox creed. Thus 
the narrowest bigotry was made the highest point of religious duty, 
and the advocates of the faith abandoned themselves to a vehement 
zeal, little regulated by discrimination of their own position, and 
proceeded to condemn as the enemies of God and his cause, all whom 
they thought fit to stigmatize as heretics. Nor was this unnatural; 
it seemed to follow by a very easy and direct inference from the 
prescriptive constitution of the Churchy and was easily supported by 
an array of texts; and, seconded by the corrupt principles of 
human nature, soon led to the most flagrant excesses under the 
name of Quistian zeal, and under the apparent sanction of its most 

imperative 
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imperative obligations. * Do not I hate them, O Lord, who hate 
thee ?' tiiey said with the Psalmist ; tiiey emulated the aven^g 
wrath of Phinehas, so singularly commended because 'he was 
zealous for his God,' and fulminated anathemas on their opponents 
in the tone of inspired oracles. 

And hence, as soon as power was attained by that dominant 
party which had begun to set itself up as *the Church,' they were 
not sparing in the exercise of it to the uttermost in the piuiish- 
ment and persecution even to death of all whom they considered 
as seceders irom the true faith. In vindication of all this was 
alleged tiie exclusive nature of tiie Gospel, and the commission 
reposed in the heads of the Church. It was excused and recom- 
mended on the purest grounds of religious earnestness, and advo- 
cated on the plea even of the most exalted beneficence ; for though 
severity and cruelty might be exerdsed towards the bodies of 
men, yet it was argued that this was done in the most sincere 
spirit of charity and for the welfare of their souls ; it was only 
administering a somewhat painfiil remedy for a spiritual disorder 
otherwise hopeless. 

To bring an erring brother within tiie pale of the true Church, 
were it even by compulsoiy means — ^to save his soul from death, 
even with the infliction of bodily sufiering, was surely an act of 
tiie highest kindness, just as we do not hesitate to inflict the pain of 
amputating a limb iiF necessary to preserve life : so was the inqui- 
sitorial oflBce of the Church a sort of spiritual surgery, distressing 
indeed to administer, but requisite for the maintenance of spiritual 
health and even of existence in a state of grace. For all this a 
sense of duty is pleaded, and the obligation of upholding the truth. 
A good motive, indeed, is an excuse very commonly advanced 
to palliate conduct for which nothing else will avail ; but it is in 
fact no justification at all. A man who steals a loaf to supply a 
starving family does it from a good motive ^ but he is not the less 
a thief. 

There is, no doubt, a powerfiil appeal made to the imagination 
in the favourite and imposing scheme of a general unity in religious 
belief, a comprehension of all in the bond of one harmonious 
system, and the merging of all individual diflerences in one 
common creed, and one universal and exact uniformity of profes- 
sion and observance, in which all true members of the Church 
should be built up. To rear so august a fabric, it is contended, 
is the great object and avowed design of the Christian institution, 
and to this eild all other considerations ought to be sacrificed. 
To this more particular requisition the general spirit of Christiau 
kindness and liberality must be made subordinate. Compared 
with so great and glorious a result, of what value are the boasted 

claims 
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claims of feeble and erring individual judgment ? or what the pre- 
tence of conscientious privilege opposed to so liigh and divinely 
appointed a scheme of Catholic umty ? 

That such uniformity is absolutely chimerical and unattainable 
is nevertheless apparent That it never has been truly attained, 
even when in outward semblance it was most ostentatiously pre- 
tended, is notorious from the history of the Church in those ages 
in which its power of enforcing unity of profession was at die 
highest And if such a scheme could possibly be in any degree 
realised, it must be manifest that the result could only be attained 
in professions enforced at a sacrifice of the very principle of 
sincerity and conformity, and exacted at the expense of honesty. 

In looking, indeed, at what we now consider the atrocities ex- 
ercised in the persecutions of those ages, much must be allowed 
for the common barbarism of the times : the cruelties perpetrated, 
it is true, were not altogether to be ascribed to religious zeal as 
such ; they were rather the instruments which the common spirit 
of the age inmished ready made to the hands of blind bigotry to 
work with. And we ought not to be surprised that all classes, 
without hesitation or misgiving, then regarded burning alive as 
the proper punishment for heresy, when we recollect that even our 
legislators in the middle of the nineteenth century were long 
startled at the novel idea of the barbarism of capital punishments. 
But the real spirit of intolerance we must recollect is not restricted 
to one form, but has its appropriate manifestations in accordance 
with the spirit of different ages. Its essence consists not in the 
particular amount or character of the penalties inflicted, but in 
the first assumption of a right of judicial authority. It is a com- 
mon mistake to make the question of persecution a question of 
humatdtyj and to condemn it as a matter of cruelty,^ But the real 
enormity of persecution consists not in the amount of suffering 
imposed, nor even in the actual infliction of punishment at all on 
the alleged offender : — ^it is shown in presuming to condemn, or 
even to sit in judgment on him. 

K the principle of an exclusive dominion over men's consciences, 
an authority to determine the right faith, an infallible commission 
to decide the question of heresy, be once established, then indeed 
all these apparently harsh and monstrous results are no more than 
direct and unavoidable consequences. In alluding to such a spirit 

' ^ Thus, for example, Proast, the author of the reply to Locke's first letter oo 
Toleration, thought himself fully justified in that he argued not for cruel persecu- 
tions, but only for * moderate penalties and conyenient punishment* — See an able 
article on Private Judgment in the Editib. Review^ No. 144. — Again, the pious 
Nelson ' thought he was sufficiently upholding toleration when he censured ^eat 
corporal punishments and the infliction of death/ on account of heretical opinions, 
as inconsistent with Christianity. See Fa^s and FeMivals, * St Simon and St. Jude.' 

and 
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and such practices some are apt to imagine them peculiar to the 
dark ages and characteristic of the church of Rome ; but a very 
little reflection will show that they belong no less to other ages 
and other churches ; and though the circumstances of later times 
may not afibrd the opportunities and means for actually carrying 
out the dictates of a persecuting spirit in precisely the same prac- 
tical form, yet it is to be feared that the principle is maintained 
and cherished in nearly its full force by not a few of the religious 
parties who at present divide the Christian world. The blind zeal 
which leads one believer to charge upon another who diflfers from 
him not only error but sin, which regards him not merely as mis- 
taken in opinion, but as placed withxmt the pale of salvation, is 
identically the same in principle as that of the persecuting church 
of former ages — ^it differs merely in degree and in the particular 
form and mode in which it is displayed. 

TTie exclusive and pjersecutine genius of Romanism was by no 
means one of the abominations of that system which the Reformers 
were most prone to denounce, nor of which they even felt the 
enormity. Engrossed by an ardent zeal against the rites and 
dogmas of what they deemed an idolatrous and therefore sinfiil 
institution, they thought nothing of the far greater moral evils 
involved in the very principles of a system of exclusive bigotry 
and spiritual despotism which claimed the right of coercing its 
rebellious members with the secular sword as well as with spintual 
anathemas. On the contrary, the no less bitter exclusiveness dis- 
played by nearly all the Reformers exhibits a melancholy incon- 
. sistency with that principle of imlimited freedom of conscience and 
judgment which necessarily formed the sole justification of their 
own conduct in opposing the existing authority of the Church.*^ 
Full of the most zealous ardour in tibe cause of which they con- 
ceived themselves no less than the divinely appointed defenders, 
they persevered in their course of uncompromising hostility against 
what they believed an anti-Christian and idolatrous tyranny, while 
with equal animosity they turned their weapons against those of 
their own brethren who dissented in the smallest degree from the 
standard of orthodoxy they had erected, and as freely imbued 
themselves in their blood, as their Romanist opponents nad done, 
when the power was placed in their hands ; and this not from the 
effect of cruel or bloodthirsty dispositions, but from the pure spirit 
of unrelenting dogmatism asserting its dominion even over the 
most mild and Chnstian dispositions. 

" Thus, in modem times, even Mosheim complains of the * Arminian * notion 
that men owe no account of their belief to any human tiihunal (Cent. xvii. { 2), but 
he does not point out on what grounds any human tribunal could demand such an 
account. 

It 
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It was in fact the connnon belief of the age that the crime of 
heresy was as obviously to be punished as any other ; while each 
party was too hasty in its zeal to perceive that its own opinions 
would be heresy in the eyes of the other. They forgot that 
they had destroyed the only infallible tribunal, without which 
there could be no means of deciding.* Nor were these intolerant 
modes of thought and feeling peculiar to those times : throughout 
all ecclesiastical history we cannot but trace the unhappy mflu- 
ence of the same evil propensities of the human heart, which, 
even down to later times and imder forms of faith professedly 
more pure and enlightened, have too commonly exhibited the 
same fruits of narrow-minded exclusiveness, the same thirst for 
spiritual dominion, the same essential spirit of persecution, how- 
ever repressed by circumstances from displaying its more glaring 
and sanguinary character, the same blinded perversion of re- 
ligion which would persuade us that the cause of God may require 
us to injure our fellow-creatures — that worst of all forms of in- 
fatuated error which teaches men conscientiously and religiously 
to do wrong.^ 

The tenets of a particular communion may indeed be such as 
essentially impose a somewhat narrow and exclusive course on the 
followers of that communion. Such tenets we must look upon 
with the same spirit of charity as any others from which we cannot 
but dissent, so long, that is, as they are not carried out to a pjer- 
secuting extent ;' that, at once, we cannot but contend is a thing 
so manifestly and practically wrong in itself, that it carries with it 
the condemnation of any system of which it forms an inseparable 
part. Against so narrow a creed we can of course consistently 
say no more than that we entirely repudiate it ; and so long as 

^ For the most ample exemplification of this state of things the reader is referred 
to Professor Smythe's admirable Lectures on Modern History (Lectures ix. and x. 
and notes, vol. i.) ; also, for some exceUent remarks, to Hallam's Lit. cf Europe^ t 
413; ii. 101, 113,220. 

* For a more full discussion of the subject of the right of private judgment as 
the basis of the Reformation, the reader is referred to an article (one of a series of 
three on Anglo-Catholicism) contributed to the British and Foreign Review (No. 33, 
p. 148) by the author of the present essay. 

' As specimens of the spirit of persecution cherished by some even at the present 
•day, we may cite the two following passages : — 

* Nay, we confess even a satisfaction when a penalty is attached to the eirpression 
of new doctrines or to a change of communion. If persons have strong feelings, 
they should pay for them. If they think it a duty to unsettle things established, 
they should show their earnestness by being willing to suffer.' — British Critic, 
No. 59. 

* The Heresiarch should meet with no mercy : he assumes the office of the 
tempter, and, as &r as his error goes, must be dealt with by the competent 
authori^, as if he were an embodied evil. To spare him is a false and dangerous 
pity. It is to endanger the souls of thousands, and it is uncharitable to himself.' — 
Newman, Arians, p. 253. 

they 
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they confine themselves to words, we can only regard the advocates 
of these views as mistaken. But if they practically carry out 
their system to interference with others, the case is altered : when 
they argv£^ we think they are wrong ; when they anathematize and 
persecute^ we know they are wrong. 

With those who take as the hasis of their religious system the 
authority of the Church and its traditions, all freedom of opinion 
and liberality of sentiment must necessarily be overruled by such 
paramount authority. But when such tenets are held, as by some 
among ourselves at the present day, only with wide diflerences of 
opinion as to the limits of primitive tradition and the precise 
standard of orthodoxy, — there is a total inconsistency in calling in 
question the right of others to adhere to an antiquity somewhat 
hidier, or to extend their catholicity a little wider. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the New Testament as the 
only authentic depository of what the author of the Christian faith, 
ana those who * had the mind of Christ,' thought fit to bequeath 
to all after ages as their spiritual and eternal inheritance, while of 
what is, or is not, contained in that volume, or fairly deducible 
from it, there is no one appointed to judge for us— this mani- 
festly excludes absolutely all notion of the very existence of ortho- 
doxy : and the often quoted remark of Bishop Warburton * (how- 
ever bluntly expressed) is the only view which will bear exami- 
nation. ♦ 

When nothing is left to appeal to but a written document, the 
authority of one body of men to interpret it can be no higher than 
that of another. And to the objection that the appeal to * Scrip- 
ture only' gives rise to nothing but an endless variety of conflicting 
opinions, and supplies no one definite and universal rule of faith — 
the just principle of private judgment will alone, and abundantly, 
furmsh the answer — in the acknowledgment of the suflSciency of 
Scripture to each sincere and diligent inquirer for himself for his 
oum enlightenment and guidance to life, without judging for 
others ; — for his own improvement according to the means and lights 
vomhsafed to him^ provided he earnestly follow and use them with 
constant seeking after ftirther and higher advancement and growth 
in grace, and in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(2 Pet iii. 18). 

On the other hand, if it be alleged that the authority of Scrip- 
ture is itself a dogma^ let it be borne in mind that, in accordance 
with the great principle of free inquiry, we can only maintain it in 
the sense and degree in which it may commend itself to the con- 
scientious conviction of the individual inquirer, and that thus 

« * Orthodoxy is my doxy — ^heterodoxy, yours.' 

the 
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the appeal to Scripture is only another name for the appeal to pri- 
vate judgment : tnat in contending for it we are in feet only con- 
tendmg for the unlimited right of free conviction and the inestimable 
privilege of unfettered discussion — the one grand pre-eminent be- 
nefit conferred on the Christian world by the Reformation. TTiose 
who would uphold Scriptural views with any limitation whatever^ 
do not understand, or mconsistently pervert, their own principle. 

And if in the New Testament we find the apostles repeatedly 
uttering the more forcible condemnation of the false teachers of 
their days, and in the strongest terms anathematizing any depar- 
ture from the truth, we must still observe that while such denun- 
ciations might most fitly and properly be uttered by the inspired 
guides and governors of the early church, none can without pro- 
laneness arrogate to themselves the authority to do so at the pre- 
sent day. If similar powers were possessed or exercised in tiie 
churches of the first age, it was when they could act under the 
immediate direction of the apostles, aided too with extraordinary 
gifts (see 1 Cor. v. 4) ; or to do so was the function of those who 
were, like 'Rtus, the very representatives and delegates of the 
apostles (Tit. iii. 10). But we ask where is any authority con- 
veyed to their successors in the ministry, either singly or collec- 
tively, to assume such powers or pass such sentences? TTius, 
when any such pretensions are evinced among the uninspired fol- 
lowers of the apostle at the present day, the question always 
returns to the personal appeal, ' What is that to thee f (John 
xxi. 22). * Who art thou that judgest ?' (Rom. xiv. 4). 

The doctrine of exclusive salvation in Christ is proposed only 
in the most general terms ; and so as manifestly to be applied to 
every one's own warning and use, and not to the condemnation of 
others. If the Divine sentence of exclusion (Mark xvi. 16) be 
directed against those who wilfully reject the truth against fair 
conviction, who shall presume to judge of the means or measure 
of another's conviction ? The pretensions of an exclusive dogma- 
tism, and the claim to dominion over other men's consciences on 
such grounds, must be wholly untenable, and it follows that a real 
liberality of sentiment towards those who difler from us in matters 
of religious belief and practice ought to be always the inseparable 
concomitant of a Christian spirit of faith, as guided by the New 
Testament ; and this too, not on the mere plea of charitable in- 
dulgence^ but on the sternest ground of right and fixed principle. 
Yet how powerfiilly prevalent is the propensity to neglect so mani- 
fest and reasonable a duty, not only among those who profess sudi 
avowedly exclusive systems, but even among others who ought by 
profession and consistency to evince more comprehensive views ! 
Real liberality is especially involved in the very ground of all true 

Protestantism, 
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Protestantism, The right of asserting our mdependence against 
the claims of the Romanist doctrines ought to he an obvious gua- 
rantee for allowing, on our part, the like independence to others, 
in the course, however diflFerent, which they may take in consis- 
tently following out their own convictions. 

It is equally the duty and the inclination of a liberal mind to 
allow the merit of sincerity and good motives whenever it is able, 
but an intolerant and persecuting creed so manifestly betrays the 
malignancy of its character, that we cannot but regard it with the 
strongest suspicion. A faith which needs the aid of compulsion 
to support it, cannot but evince its intrinsic weakness. Wnen we 
find men seeking the aid of the temporal arm to uphold their 
creed, and the interposition of coercive measures on those who 
would dissent from it — when we hear them so zealously demand 
the recognition of the true faith by public authority, and urge its 
enforcement by hiunan power, we cannot but suspect a lurking 
distrust of their own principles. 

But in their attempts to suppress freedom of opinion, their ca- 
lumnies against those who endeavour to promote it, and their 
undisguised hostility against all liberality of thinking, there is one 
groimd on which the bigots always most securely rest their con- 
fidence of success — ^the congenial and co-operatmg tendencies of 
human nature among the many. They well know that to what- 
ever extent they push their exactions and exclusive pretensions; 
they will never want willing coadjutors — they can feel sure of 
being cordially supported by the mnate intolerant spirit of the 
great majority of mankind. They can calculate with fatal accu- 
racy upon the operation of all the varied motives of ignorance, 
timidity, malevolence, and hypocrisy, which are so commonly the 
secret springs of the highest professions of religious zeal. 

In the loudness of their complaints, that liberal and tolerant 
measures, and free and unfettered institutions, remove and destroy 
the bulwarks of the true faith, they do but own that faith has no 
better defence than temporal authority. In thus trembling for 
the stability of their church, and in the cry of danger raised when- 
ever disqualifications are removed, or equal protection shown to 
others, tiiey betray their misgivings. They would manifestly 
enforce^ because they feel that they cannot convince, and denounce 
when they cannot persuade. Thus an intolerant creed betrays its 
defective foundation ; and we cannot avoid classing it along with 
those ccHTupt systems of religion which have in all ages, in pro- 
portion to that corruption, been most deeply tainted with the crime 
of persecution. As thus intolerance and the spirit of persecution 
have always characterized false and corrupt religions, so they go 
far to discredit the true, wherever they fasten themselves on the 

profession 
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profeffion of it CompokioQ deprives religioo of its legitimate 
authority over the ccmacieiice, and by enforcinff a blind aobmis- 
aion, puts truth and falsehood on the same level/ 

It was thus that in the acknowledged fabukmsDeas of a super- 
stitious religion ancient Greece persecuted and banished the phi- 
losophers who combated the popular superstitions: while with 
strange blindness even the chief of those philosc^ihers Tindieated 
such conduct, and, with the example of his master Socrates before 
his eyes, Plato enjoined in his Republic the punishment of calum- 
niators of the National Gods.' In the same snirit the injunction 
of the Roman law of the Twelve Tables, ^ Deos per^rinos ne 
oolunto/ was defended by Qccro,'' and followed up in {H'actioe in 
the decrees of Augustus,"* and the persecutions ot Tiberius' and 
Trajan.® And it would be superfluous to dwell on other examples, 
or to refer to the Mahometan principle of conversion by the sword, 
so well acted up to bv the missionaries of the Cross m the con- 
quest of the new contment 

But real liberality is tlie fruit of sincerity, and is cherished in 
proportion as a conviction of truth is really recognized as the 
basis of belief. Those who advocate religion as true, knowing 
the strength of their position, can afford to allow perfect freedom 
of inquiry, and even to challenge it : while they repudiate any 
system of which free conviction is not the foundation — ^whicji 
tempts men to substitute any specious kind of compliance or sub- 
mission instead of it, as being deficient in the first requisites of 
real Christianity. But as the true foundation of liberality is entire 
freedom of conviction, so, on the other hand, the spirit of intoler- 
ance finds its main support among the many, in Uie general in- 
dbposition to recognize the duty or claims of serious inquiry. 
And the bigotry of ecclesiastical dogmatism finds a ready response 
among that considerable portion of the world who affect high pre- 
tensions to orthodoxy and correctness, where they know httle of 
any real religion, in those immersed in worldly pursuits, or even 
in more intellectual occupations of but a limited kind, the indis- 
position to think on points beyond their immediate department, too 
often produces a corresponding mixed feeling of dislike and sus- 
picion when they find such a course pursued by others ; and a 
profession of pious horror at any inroads on prescriptive tenets, or 
even any inquiry into them. 

Some in a more sincere spirit have very little real notion of the 
meaning or claims of truth to be followed for its own sake. Hence 
they naturally dread even the discussion of established opinions. 

*» See Archbishop Whately*s Kingdom of Christ, pt i. § 13, 

I Ve Leg, x. ^ De Leg, ii. 8. "» Dio Cassius, lii. ■ Soet Tib. 36. 

« Plin. £jp.x. 97. 

Their 
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Their sentiments are an echo to the pious prayer of Alexander, 
bishop of Constantinople, * that if the doctrine of Arius were really 
true^ he might not live to hear it maintained/® But a better ap- 
preciation of the demands of truth teaches that it can only be 
endangered by tampering with honesty of conviction ; truth lives 
in the freedom of opinion ; and freedom of thought implies 
freedom of utterance, or what is it worth ? 

But perhaps it may be said, at the present day, these are topics 
on which there is little need to insist ; and it is true, religious libe- 
rality is a phrase which in the present times is in every one's 
mouth. But its real nature and tendency, its rightful claims and 
legitimate influence, seem often least understood even by those who 
declaim in its praise. And in general it is a subject on which 
extremely vague and fluctuating opinions are too generally pre- 
valent, arising 'from the want of any fixed principles on which to 
ground and by which to guide our sentiments. Hence the adop- 
tion by manv of an empty affectation of liberal views on no 
surer fiasis than vague feeling, while the manifest hoUowness of 
such pretensions not unnaturally creates on the other side the 
most violent prejudice and hostility against everything bearing the 
name, adopted on no better grounds. 

Thus it will not be useless, before we close, to offer some re- 
marks tending to distinguish the true from the false and spurious 
kind which so often usurps its name. 

Among the spurious forms of liberality few perhaps are more 
common or more specious than the profession of a great anxiety to 
avoid giving offence. With this object we continually find men 
disguising their religious views, or exhibiting them only in am- 
biguous statements. They are afraid to avow what they profess 
in private they believe to be the truth. They allow, if pressed, 
that such is their real belief, yet it is dangerous to proclaim it as 
being at variance with commonly received notions, and therefore 
calculated to give offence, and to unsettle men's minds. 

Nothing certainly can be more imperative on the conscientious 
advocate of truth than anxious care to avoid everything in his 
manner of bringing it forward which may be reasonably offensive 
to any party, impossible as it may be always to avoid it. But 
there can be no true kindness in withholding what he believes to 
be the truth, because it may be at variance with existing opinions, 
or men may be reluctant to receive it. The manner of communi- 
cating it may be adapted to the capacities and prepossessions of 
the parties addressed, but the matter and substance of the truth is 
not his to fashion. It is a totally false and morbid liberality which 

o Jortin, Rem. an Ecc. Hist, iii. 113. 
VOIi. I. — NO. I. F would 
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would tend to compromise the real benefit and enlightenment of 
mankind for the sake of a temporary and hollow conciliation to 
their prejudices ; which after all will commonly be ineffectual, since 
suspicion will not fail to be awakened, and men will always imagine 
a real doctrine kept in the back ground, more objectionable than 
that wliich is avowed. 

Again : there are many advocates of entire freedom of opinion, 
of forbearance and moderation, of the duty of charitable concilia- 
tion, an points of secondary importance^ and who strongly urge the 
claims of liberality, and Uie spirit of peace and unity in things 
indifferent. And if this were all, there are hardly perhaps any 
who would not allow the reasonableness of the exhortation, and few 
who, unless under the most violent excitement of party spirit, or 
the most invincible moroseness of character, would not feel dis- 
posed to entertain the sentiments so recommended. 

But this is manifestly but a very limited and unsatisfactory view 
of the case ; the main difficulty lies in the question, supposing the 
points at issue are not secondary or indifferent ^ but matters otpri^ 
mary and even fundamental importance ; or such at least as the 
parties firmly believe to be so ;— is it then meant that the prin- 
ciples of Chnstian liberality are still to apply ? and will not tins be 
pushing the principle too far ? On the contrary we reply the most 
material branch of this duty refers to such instances of fundamental 
difference, and applies to them the very same maxims as to dif- 
ferences of minor importance. 

In truth we should ask what makes the distinction between 
points indifferent and fundamental ? Can it be anything but the 
respective persuasions of the parties ? Would men dispute about 
any points which did not to them on some account or otner appear 
material ? And is any man a competent judge of what may or 
may not be a fundamental point in the system of another ? 

ft is really in reference to points of dispute admitted to be of 
fundamental importance^ that the great field for the exercise of 
true liberality is opened. It is here that we have to surmount the 
greatest practical difficulty : that of cherishing a sincere conviction 
ourselves, and allowing the same privilege to others, although 
their conviction may lead to a precisely opposite belief. 

The often quoted maxims * in necessariis unitas, — in non-ne- 
cessariis libertas, — in omnibus prudentia et charitas,' have been 
regarded by many as embodying the rules of true liberality ; but 
they in fact imply an ignorance of its first principle : for who is to 
determine what things are necessary and what indifferent ? If this 
be decided by any tribunal except that of the private judgment of 
each individual, then these maxims do nothing but gloss over a 
spiritual tyranny. If otherwise, then where is the necessity for the 

rules, 
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rules, or even the meaning of them, imless as referring to the mere 
regulations of order and expediency in any voluntary community ? 

It may be fully admitted that every Christian community is 
authorized publicly to profess the creed which its members sincerely 
believe to be agreeable to the word of God, and as a body it may 
without impropriety censiu*e and repudiate opposite opinions as 
erroneous. Every Christian minister again, it may be entirely con- 
ceded, is bound to teach what upon sincere inquiry he conceives to 
be the meaning of Scripture, and to oppose the contrary views by 
fair arguments and rational disclaimers. Every individual believer 
may be equally boxmd to maintain his conscientious adherence to 
those tenets of whose truth he is convinced. But all this may be 
done, and therefore oxight to be done, without intolerance, or arro- 
gantly assuming the office of judging or condemning the opposite 
parties. 

The exercise of private judgment has been sometimes enforced 
as a duty J sometimes maintained as a right ; but the most zealous 
advocates on either of these pleas seem to forget that it is in fact 
properly neither, but a matter of unavoidable necessity — in the 
simple ahserijce of any power to control or limit it — and this does 
away at once all pretence in any one creed to arrogate to itself 
the title of orthodox, or denounce another as heterodox ; and is 
the undeniable ground on which the claims of mutual toleration 
and true liberality must ever be cherished between all deno- 
minations of believers and all forms of the profession of the 
truth. 

And if pressed by the objection that we must thus allow the 
same liberty to all forms and varieties of opinion, even those 
which may appear most extravagant or objectionable, we are con- 
tent to admit it : the answer is the same — Who has the right to 
prevent it ? or to call it in question ? And, practically, such ex- 
tremes will always carry with them their own remedy. Men and 
laws are always prompt enough to repress tenets inconsistent with 
the well-being of the commimity. Or, again, the objectors may 
urge, we thus should allow every kind of absurdity, even ' the 
right of fools to judge wrong '—or while they do not dispute, in 
general, the moral right of men to judge for themselves, yet they 
may deny the capacity of most men to do so. But here, as before, 
they omit to make it clear who possess such capacity — or how it is to 
be ascertained. They contend for the necessity of restraint on the 
dangerous licentiousness of unbridled speculation, but fail to show 
who is empowered to judge of the evil or impose the restriction; 
besides arguing on the unfair ground of what is but an abuse of 
the principle, or assuming that all freedom of opinion must neces- 
sarily end in imbounded licence, and the removal of all religious 
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and moral barriers : — to obliterate all such distinctions is fer more 
naturally and commonly the result of coercion.^ 

In what has preceded it has all along been assumed and sup- 
posed of course that we allow, as in common reason and justice 
bound, that the upholders of opinions from which we dissent are 
themselves perfectly sincere and honest in their support of those 
opinions. If in any case there be reason to suspect the contrary, 
this obviously forms quite another topic of objection. Yet 
it is one of the commonest fallacies in which illiberality takes 
refuge to confound the charge of dishonesty with that of false 
doctrine, and to imply that no one who maintains such objec- 
tionable opinions can be considered an honest man or a sincere 
seeker after truth. The iniquity of such a mode of controversy 
is too glaring to need exposure ; yet it unhappily chimes in too 
easily witli the narrow prejudices of men not to meet with ready 
acceptiince with too large a number, and is too commonly prac- 
tised in ascribing immoral motives to those whose views offend 
popular prepossessions or inculcate doubts as to established 
opmions. Yet nothing can be more imreasonable or unjust. 
Lven in the most extreme case, though we have high authority 
for thinking an atheist a, fool, we have none for calling him a knave. 

Nevertheless, when from collateral circumstances bad motives 
or corrupt objects clearly betray themselves in the maintenance of 
particular opinions, then of course we must feel ourselves not only 
justified but called upon to oppose such dishonesty and hold it up 
to merited reprobation. If, too, the opinions honestly advocated 
by any party appear to us erroneous or pernicious, it of course 
becomes our duty, according to our ability and position, to use 
every endeavour to expose and correct what we regard as their 
evil tendency by fair argument and legitimate criticism. But all 
this will in no wa^ impair the main principle (which is all that is 
contended for) of the abstract right of every man to hold and 
maintain the doctrines of which he is conscientiously convinced. 
Nothing less than the full recognition of this great principle and 
its extension equally to all forms of faith or varieties of doctrine, 
can adequately fulfil the demands of real toleration, whether as 
grounded on reason or on Scripture — it can rest on no narrower 
basis. Until we have effectually discarded the notion of there 
being any moral right or vyrong in honestly maintaining or denying 
any religious tenet, we know nothing of real liberality. 

But truth, it may be said, is one^ and in allowing this diversity 
of belief we in fact disown truth, or, in the language of Bossuet, 

P For the further discussion of this question of the tendency of freedom of 
opinion, see an article before referred to in the Briiitih and Foreign Review, 
No. 33, p. 157, «7. 
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make ' as many creeds as men.' The consideration, however, of 
the unavoidable diversities of human constitution and modes of 
thought and feeling, as well as external advantages, shows that 
though truth itself is one, yet it must necessarily be received in 
endless diversity among mankind ; each can but view it from his 
position, and can rarely take more than a one-sided impression 
of it. Again, it is often objected that to make the most opposite 
systems compatible with the reception of essential truth is to re- 
duce essential truth to nothing. But we only regard them as 
compatible in the sense that they are different modes and forms 
in which the same substantial truth presents itself to each indi- 
vidual according to his peculiar capacity and advantages. Equally 
unfounded is the common insinuation that because we on reason- 
able conviction hold a particular doctrine, therefore those who 
dissent from it do so without reason — our standard of conviction 
is no measure of theirs. 

We thus perceive the entire groundlessness of the common ob- 
jection that to advocate freedom of opinion implies an indifference 
to the truth or falsehood of different religious systems, and that 
such unconcern as to the religious opinions and condition of 
others must imply the absence of all real religion and sincere 
principle in ourselves ; that the liberal view would represent all 
forms of faith as equally true, and of course men would soon ex- 
tend this to the obvious inference that in fact they are all equally 
false; that the spirit of unboimded liberality, so much applauded 
as the very emanation of an enlightened beneficence, is in reality 
nothing more than an illiberal and insidious hostility against all 
religion ; and that an universal indulgence to all forms of faith 
and worship is nothing else than an unbelieving latitudinarianism 
with regard to the substance. The refutation of all such objec- 
tions is plainly involved in the same great principle which we have 
all along maintained — the essential connection between freedom 
of conscience and rational conviction as the only ground of truth. 

In darker ages, and in all times among the more ignorant or 
false and designing professors of Christianity, its truths are em- 
braced or upheld from a variety of motives, of which rational 
conviction forms but a small share ; and in proportion as religion 
is professed from mere prejudice, feeling, and habit, authority, 
expediency, or on any other ground than that of rational convic- 
tion, will bigotry and intolerance accompany it. But in proportion 
as rational conviction is admitted as the only ground of a profes- 
sion of religious belief, and argument and persuasion the only 
allowed means of convincing others, will real liberality prevail — 
the more we shall learn to acknowledge the distinction between 
sincerity of conviction in ourselves and intolerance towards the 

sincere 
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sincere convictions of others ; between conscientious adherence to 
our own persuasion and a bigoted enmity against the conscientious 
persuasion of others. 

We thus readily perceive the fallacy of the objection, and clearly 
see that we are thus adopting and cherishing no culpable indiflerenoe 
to all distinctions of religion ; but, on the contrary, are establishing 
its surest safeguard in tlie inviolability of conscientious conviction. 
The very essence of true liberality consists not in discarding our 
own conviction, but in allowing others to enjoy theirs. It our 
sincere conviction were wanting, there would no longer be any 
room for exercising the virtue of liberality. It is easy enough not 
to interfere with the religion of others when we have no religion 
of our own, and such forbearance can claim no merit and evinces 
no virtue. The absence of all hostility may exist from the ab- 
sence of all real religion ; but such mere negative forbearance is 
very far from the character of true Christian liberality, which is 
founded upon the reality and comprehensiveness of Christiaii 
principle. Between two persons both devoid of all religion, or 
who consider all forms of religion matters of utter indifference, 
or who profess different tenets in mere hypocrisy, there can 
be no real exercise of Christian liberality. It is essential to 
the exercise of this virtue that each party be sincerely con- 
vinced of the doctrine he professes. Moderation consists not 
in indecision, uncertainty, and compromise, but, while we hold 
our opinion firmly and distinctly, in having a due consideration 
that tne force of the evidence by which we are convinced may 
not be the same to others. Moderation is opposed not to entire 
or firm belief, but to obstinate, blind, one-sided belief : it affects 
not the earnestness of our convictions, but the temper in which we 
uphold them, and regard those of others when they differ from 
our own. 

By fair, candid, and courteous discussion, indeed, but no other 
means, each may naturally and reasonably endeavour to impart to 
others the light he himself enjoys, but witnout any wish arrogantly 
to force it on them, or any disposition to ascribe their inability to 
adopt the views disclosed to bad motives. 

Thus true liberality^ so far from being at variance with real Chris- 
tian sincerity, cannot subsist without it. Thus liberality is not 
indifference. The real spirit of charity in religious differences is not 
a spirit of latitudinarianism or scepticism. In proportion as the only 
sobd basis of truth is recognized, will it be the more evident that those 
differences are unavoidable and irremediable ; and hence the more 
pressing necessity for charity and liberality. Diversities of apprehen- 
sion of the trutn are inseparable from the imperfections of human 
nature, and necessarily incidental to the free pursuit of truth, and 
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even to the state of trial in whidi we are here placed, and the very 
nature of walking by faith—not by sight. They are therefore not 
only to be tolerated, but defended ; and the most sincere advocates 
of faith will be foremost to contend for the cause of liberality — 
convinced that it is the cause of truth. 

As liberality in worldly afi^drs cannot be exercised without the 
right of private property, so liberality in religion cannot subsist 
without a distinct beliei of our own. The one is no more con- 
sistent with the compromise of our own opinions than the other is 
compatible with a community of goods. 

In the precept (Eph. iv. 15), oKinMoyrts h ayagrip— 'seeking 
the truth m love '—St. Paul unites religious truth and charity : 
too many profesang Christians separate them; some disregard 
<3haFity under the plea of truth, and fall into religious bigotry. 
To maintain the tnith in uncharitableness is not to maintain the 
whole truth, for charity is an essential part of it. Others disregard 
truth for diarity : they are led into a false liberality, which dis- 
cards the acknowledgment of truth ; and is really no more than 
indiflPerence to all the groimds of conscientious conviction. 

A spurious liberality represents all modes of faith as unimpor- 
tant ; it calls upon men to compromise all points of diflPerence ; it 
strikes at the foimdation of real belief, and can imply little better 
than total apathy to all religion. It is even dangerous to the very 
principle of religious liberty ; for if all forms are wholly indiflPerent, 
where is the hardship of conformity ? True liberality, on the other 
hand, is based on the sacredness of conscientious conviction^ and 
identified with the love of truth. It represents no difference as 
unimportant, but encourages each to hold fast his view of the 
truth ; and, on the very same ground of right, to allow the same 
liberty to others. The language of false liberality is : Why these 
idle contentions ? — Compound your differences and agree. The 
language of true liberality is : Differ — but agree to differ. Dif- 
ferences are unavoidable. Disagreements about them are im- 
christian. 

Is there then, it will be asked, no real standard of true doctrine ? 
or are we to fall into what is in fact nothing but universal scepti- 
cism ? We reply : the real standard to which the highest mental 
and moral illumination might attain, in its absolute perfection, is 
necessarily hidden from us ; and the only approach to it must be 
made by the progressive advancement of each individual, accord- 
ing to the dihgent use of the advantages vouchsafed to him. We 
cannot define it by dogmas, but each, according to his own attain- 
ment of clearer views of it, may, and ought to endeavour, to bring 
others to a participation in it. 

Truth, as it actually is, in its own divine brightness, is one 
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thing ; as imperfectly grasped bv the human CMmlties — another. 
Tliiis the essential unity of truth is quite consistent with varieties 
of human appretiension of it It must appear under difierent 
aspects, and Ikj seen at different degrees of remoteness ; and this 
without disparagement to the rectitude of vision of all those who 
an? intent upon the contemplation of it ; if they really strive to 
attain the clearest view their powers and position will enable them 
to attain. And this enlightenment, in a Christian sense, will be 
derivcil from tlie careful, candid, and rational study of the New 
Testament, in its uncomipted simpliciW ; not by a hasty assump- 
tion of gratuitous ttieories and tanciml speculations, too often 
obtruded under the name of peculiarly * rational' views, but in 
reality undistinguishable from the wildest mysticism — but by 
sound, well-informed, critical examination of the sacred records. 
Such an inquiry will not fail to nroduce an increasing conviction 
of the spiritual simplicity of the Gospel ; a simplicity in virtue of 
which its very vitality^ as it were, is capable of being preserved, 
under almost all varieties of outward lorm, condition, and pro- 
fession. 

'Die bigot would fix orthodoxy in this or that creed, as a child 
does the rainbow in the opposite field. But, as the better informed 
knows that the arch centres in the individual eye, so the liberal, in 
the varieties of belief, sees but the shifting reflection of the same 
immutable truth. 

And, as the only true Catholicism is universal liberality, so the 
only real orthodoxy, foimded on the New Testament, consists in 
the progressive enlightenment of every seeker after truth, even the 
humblest^ according to his diligent improvement of the means 
vouchsafed to him by Divine grace. And it is to be promoted by 
no extravagant theories, but by the gradual diflusion of a better 
knowledge of Scripture, and endeavours to disabuse the public 
mind of its cherished errors. 

Enlightened by this principle, the liberal Christian when he 
looks on a brother believer sincerely upholding what he cannot 
but deem fundamental error, is yet perplexed with no painful 
struggle between the wish to regard his views with indulgence on 
the one hand, and fears for his own on the other. He feels no such 
diflScult demand on his principles as that of saying, ' You may be 
right, and I may be wrong.* He is assured that both are liable 
to err, vet each must be right in honestly following the light 
vouchsafed to him ; and that, different as their view of it may be, 
in degree and character, yet both are in pursuit of the same one and 
eternal truth. 

This is the true ^ Catholicism f and is not, like the pretended^ to 
be kept up by a narrow exclusiveness, by aiming at exact uni- 
formity 
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fonmty of profession, nor by a conciliation of compromises or 
concessions — but by each adhering to what he conscientiously be- 
lieves to be the truth ; and regarding, not with indulgence , but with 
isiQVQ justice^ those who are doing the same. And as truth is only 
secured by freedom of conviction, so liberty, in all varieties of 
belief, is tne only real bond of unity ; the cause of liberality"^ is at 
once the cause of truth and oi peace; real faith conspires with 
charity ; and the most zealous promotion of the glory of God is 
identified with the advancement of good will towards men. 

1 In a debate in the House of Lords (May 26, 1840), one right rev. prelate is 
reported to have said that * the Church of England is founded on liberty of con- 
science and right (^' private judgment,* "when another, "with some warmth, replied, that 
< he always understood that all the Catholic Church is founded on truth,* How 
simple a consideration would have shown that both these eminent prelates in fact 
agreed ; and that truth and freedom of opinion are one, while without liberty of 
conscience, a Protestant Church could never have existed, however founded on 
truth! 
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General Observations on Hebrew Poetry. 

I. — Notion of Hebrew Poetry. 

1. The primal basis of every genuine poetry is the rise and 
urgency of a living fresh tnought in the mind of the poet 

WTiether 

* In presenting the English reader with a translation of the third work whidi 
has formed an epoch in the modern appreciation of Hebrew poetry, it is necessary 
to apprise him that the original of this translation is the first volume of DU 
Poetischen Biicher des Allen Dundea erkldrt von Heinrick Ewiild, GfOttiogeni} 
1835-39, 8vo. The last three volumes contain translations o^ and conmientaries 
on, the Psalms, the book of Job, and the Proverbs and Koh^et, and were pablislii»i 
first. The first volume contains a view of the history of Hebrew poetry, and of its 
kinds ; the most elaborate exhibition of its structure; and a general accoiintof ^ 
Psalter; and includes, as illustrations, translations of nearly all those poems which 
are found in the historical and prophetical books. The firet portion only of this 
volume is here given ; the remainder will follow in successive numbers, until the 
whole is completed. 

Extract from the Authors Preface, — This volume is the last in the order of 
publication, although it is the first as to its place in the series. If all the volumes 
were not to appear together (which would certainly have been more advisable, in 
many respects), this order of appearance was prescribed by a regard for the 
advantage of the work itself. 

For the general truths and deductions which the first volume contains, rest but 
upon a narrow foundation, if the particular inquiries and special &cts on which 
they are based, are not first firmly established. In modem times there has been ht 
too great a chace after certain general judgments and views, without having before- 
hand clearly understood particulars : this has produced a great portion of that 
uncertainty under which Biblical science still labours, and which every better 
instructed and conscientious author will, at least, take good care not to increase, 
lest, by obscuring the knowledge of particulars, the true general and important 
aspects of the Bible become obscured also. This is especially the case with the 
Old Testament, about which one now-a-days hardly hears a general judgment that 
is not at the same time an erroneous one. 

A similar motive — the desire to establish the nearer and more necessary truths 
on a surer basis — has induced me, if I would deliver any such work at all into the 
hands of the general reader, at least to begin with the poets of the Old Testament 
For the poets, in perhaps every ancient nation, exhibit the first vigorous, but 
purely personal, movement of the spirit which reveals itself in words. It is only he 
who understands the poets of the Old Testament, and the way in which the spirit 
moves in them, that has laid a sure ground by which he may not only ascend and 
receive in its most genuine sense the very different utterance of the prophets, but 
also descend and accurately trace the records which the historical books preserve 
of the course and tendencies of the national mind. It certainly is a great gain 
towards a surer scientific knowledge of the Bible, if, on the first step of the ascent 

to 
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Whether it be a new thought of his own which seizes and holds 
him fast, or whether some older and more generally acknow- 
ledged great truth elevates him, this deepest source must always 
flow freshly, if true poetry is to be produced ; and every form is 
empty, and all art vain where such a living and enlivenmg areu- 
ment does not, as the first breath and impulse, precede everything 
else. It is not necessary that the thought should pass over into 
words at the same moment at which it is kindled : art may bring 
with it a deliberation as to what kind of execution is the best. 
But, unless the same mood of mind is preserved and heightened 
at the execution, the latter always falls short of the conception. 
In the case of the true poet, however, the thought kindles a light 
which shines on until he has completely uttered himself in words. 

But the prophet, and the investigator of a science too, are 
also impelled by new thoughts out of the depths of the mind : 
therefore, a discrimination of the quality of the difference which 
distinguishes a poet from them, can alone lead to a completer 
definition of the notion of poetry. 

The scientific inquirer, or philosopher, does not seek any single 
truth in order to take up his rest there, and does not seize any 
thought by itself alone ; but, considerately advancing from one 
thought to another, eveft to one directly opposed to it, ne does not 
rest imtil he discerns the coherence of all, and no longer sees the 
separate one-sided truth in its isolation. The poet is too full of the 

to further knowledge, we first obtain a thorough and aocarate understanding of 
those pieces which can most easily be understood and interpreted bj the exclusive 
use of the aids they themselves famish. 

Even in the last century two eminent men, Lowth and Herder, attempted, hi 
long treatises, to explain the more general truths conoemine Hebrew poetry, the 
former taking his stand almost entirely on the old European classical point of vi«w, 
while the latter chose his more on the Oriental one. TTieir works were very useful 
at that time. If, in spite of their prolixity, they have done little to exhaust the 
real subject, the cause is to be sought, above idl, in the fact that they had not first ex- 
amined and clearly understood each particular on all its sides and in every direction. 
The purest poetical taste, such as LK)wth had — the most lively enthusiasm, such as 
Herder's, hardly and rarely hit the truth, unless they have first gone through the 
hottest fire of minute and accurate knowledge, and have learnt how to deduce the 
general truths from the exact apijreciation of the sum of all the particular ones. 

Since then, in modem times, historical scepticism has asserted its rights in this 

Srovince also^ and has done such service as lay in its power to do. A& historical 
oubt, however — universally, wherever it is raised — at bottom, only contains a 
summons to better and surer knowledge ; accordingly, the reader will find that I, 
on the contrary, have been so much the more partial and diligent to search out and 
bring to light everything certain and established that could be discovered in a 
province in which mquiry ought certainly to be conducted with caution. If the 
floods of silly doubt which, in our days, rise higher and higher, are not in the end 
so to undermine the whole beautiful ground, that the great multitude — for which 
we nevertheless write, at the same time — shall despair of finding any sure good and 
truth, then it is high time to devote the most indefaticable research to discover the 
certain verities of ancient histories and literatures, and, if need be, courageously to 

defend them against those who have their delight in night and darkness 
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one thought which has just forcibly seized him, to be able to look 
l>eyon(l it, and tranquilly regard its opposite also ; he is entirelj 
possei>t«ed l)y the single emotion, by the particular truth, and can- 
not let it go until he has produced it in the immediateness and 
strength in which it lives in himself. 

Hie prophet, indewl, may dwell on the single thought by which 
he is possi'ssed, but he does not enounce it for himself but for 
others, in order to act externally ; and the measure of his great- 
ness also de{K*nds on this external influence. Tlie poet has no 
such object out of hiinsi*lf: he keeps to himself, and merely 
wishes to satisfy himself; his composition is a sport of his own 
delight, a careless outpouring of his own impulse. 

Tlie most essential peculiarity of poetry consists, therefore, in 
this, that an exciting new thought seizes the mind of a man, and 
takes a firm hold of it, but at the same time sets it into such 
mighty and yet such correspondent vibrations, that it (the thought) 
comes out of him again in the same violent, but yet most commen- 
surate, vibrations in dancing, music^ and words. In regard to 
this, we must consider, first, that, properly speaking, all life con- 
sists of vibrations, i, e, of violent bounding movements, which yet, 
in the midst of their amtation, are again moderated and reflected 
by a higher power, and return to themselves in a circle ; that an 
eternal rhytnm pervades and sustains the whole world, and 
every living body, from the ^eatest to the least : that the vibra- 
tions, therefore, of which we here speak, as regarding poetry, are 
onlv an intenser, more excited life and motion of the same human 
boay and mind, in which even common life and thought are made 
up of weaker or less regular vibrations. We must next consider 
that the most simple thought likewise consists of at least two 
parts, while the more complex thoughts consist of infinitely many 
and diflPerent parts — and that as these parts can only appear in 
succession, and as they are, nevertheless, bound together by an 
internal forcible coherence, they always endeavour with more or 
less effort to advance and to close in such vibrations also. If, 
therefore, the exciting new thought which endeavours to utter 
itself in stronger vibrations or rhythms, stirs in such a human 
spirit as suflPers itself, without any extrinsic regards or hindrance, 
to be purely set into the corresponding strong vibrations (for all 
men are not poets by nature), then it manifests itself out of all 
the agitated limbs and nerves of this man, leaps out of his leap- 
ing heart, dances out of his dancing limbs, expresses itself by the 
undulating play of his hands and lips, but does not glorify itself 
completely until it is uttered in human words sustained by rhythm. 
There is truth, therefore, in the ancient tradition that all the fine 
arts have a close common bond of connection, just as the Greeks 
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had at first only one Muse. The further we ascend in the history 
of poetry, the more distinctly we find that it was originally in- 
separable from dancing and music, and that every verse originally 
could also be danced and played.^ 

Now, if poetry thus gives the thought purely by itself in the 
first freshness and strength in which it breaks forth and utters 
itself, it does not, for that reason, give it when passed out of the 
imagination, but quite shut up in it and borne by it. Before the 
thought advances from its first vividness and excitement, as like- 
wise from its first movement — which is that in the image and in 
the imagination — to another stage, the poet keeps it fast in this 
still primitive force and warmth ; and while image and thought, in- 
spiration and diction, thus appear in a firm undivided unity, that 
beautiful union of sensuous and spiritual — that creative embodi- 
ment of the thought — is produced, which properly constitutes 
poetry. Here is still the perfect immediateness of emotion and 
word, of conception and exhibition in language in the free spirit, 
which disregards all external motives, and is only intent on utter- 
ing itself. The primitive power of the creative mind is there 
engaged shaping and exhibiting in language — in the midst of its 
tumultuous ferment — the too mighty thought which tries to burst 
forth from it. Yet, if external and internal, form and thought, are 
here inseparable in the manifestation, the thought is, nevertheless, 
as to interior power, the earlier and formative principle which first 
creates for itself its corresponding body ; so that, in particular, 
poetry will attain the highest perfection in those periods and 
among those nations in which the mightiest and most eternal 
thoughts are awakened, and, according to the peculiar nature of 
the impelling thoughts, the species, the colour, and the value of 
the poetry of every nation, period, and poet, are determined. 

This is, at least, the original nature of poetical composition. 
In later times, indeed, the beautiful poetical form, after it had 
once been firmly established, and had received honourable sanc- 
tion, was often applied to all sorts of profitable uses : dialogues, 
argument and rejoinder, outlines of different sciences, nay, even 
grammar and lexicons, have been dressed up in verse ; the history 
of the poetry of every people is, however, able to show that such 
serviceable applications are by no means the original province of 
poetry. 

Poetry is, indeed, an art, that is, an ability, a skill in exhibiting 
a beautiful exterior correspondent to the good and agreeable 
thought. But this skill is, for the chief part, already contained 

^ The account of Miijam and her companions (Ex. xy. 20 sg.) is yery significant 
for ancient Hebrew poetry in this respect. 
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in the power and clearness of its argument and its abundance, in 
the thought ; for at the moment when a sublime, or at least, new 
thought IS kindled in the poet's breast, it will struggle for utter- 
ance, and thus generate tne living rudiment of the skill which 
exhibits it in language — of the art ; and the deeper it kindles, the 
brighter it shines witnin, the more perfectly and beautifully will 
it be able to exhibit itself by means of the creative art which 
educes it ; so that the art is only the patient spirited energy of 
exhibiting the beautiful conception as beautifully as its internal 
impulse demands ; in which the art and the thought may indeed 
reciprocally make trial of each other for a long time until the 
form succeeds. If then, the thought, when it is powerful, thus 
spontaneously urges an exhibition correspondent to itself, so that 
the art which actually calls it forth is only like the sun which 
evokes and developes the already existing germ, according to the 
nisusformatitMs oi every healthy budding germ : then it is evident 
that art is originally — i. e. as power — most intimately connected 
with all poetry, and that, like poetry itself, it is capable of an 
infinite variety, as is the case in fact with every art. But the 
fruit, the beautiful form^ then remains as something external, 
nevertheless— even as a model and norm, as a beautifiil vesture, in 
which from thenceforth every similar thought likes to appear. 
And it is not until the correspondent beautiful form has thus been 
spontaneously developed by some great poets, that the art becomes 
a permanent fixed type, serves as a set pattern, and is slow to 
change its fashion ; until in later times, perchance, when drifted 
away from its living original, and merely regarded as a dead 
knack of the beautiral and useful, it declines into a fruitless imi- 
tation, and, having at length degenerated, destroys itself. 

Although it follows from all this that poetry can never and 
nowhere be entirely extinct in a people, because no people is 
entirely without the vicissitude of depression and elevation, what- 
ever be the degree of that elevation as to force and purity, it is, 
nevertheless, equally certain, that it too has its favourable periods, 
and that they are but rare. In the unpropitious times of a people's 
general wealmess and demoralisation, poetry fumishesf even the 
man who is otherwise not without capability, with but feeble and 
crippled wings, since he meets with nothing to aid or elevate him 
from without. But if pure and unenfeebled powers are yet dor- 
mant in a people, and if only an energetic aspiration after higher 
good and truth is kindled in it, then poetry also always experi- 
ences its propitious juncture, and the epocn of a people's freest 
and most beautiful exaltation generally, will also bring with it the 
highest bloom of its poetry ; the choicest blessing and full glory 
of such an aspiring poetic time, however, descends on a small 
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band, who prove themselves qualified above others. It was, 
moreover, the peculiar privilege of antiquity, that, because spiritual 
elevation then waved its pinions for the first time, and had to 
found everything ah ovo^ from the rudiments up to the highest 
perfection, it was able to experience an utterly uninterrupted 
development of poetry ; whereas later ages, as soon as ever they 
rise to higher stages of culture, are confronted with the guiding 
and warning model of the ancients, by which means their develop- 
ment is — if the model is apprehended with internal strength, and 
made alive again — indeed very much facilitated and ensured, but 
is liable to be just as much confused and rendered difficult by 
vain imitation and spiritless repetition, 

2. It is on these principles only that ancient Hebrew poetry 
can be correctly esthnated, as to its diversity from that of other 
ancient peoples, and as to its own general value. 

For it is, indeed, soon discovered that this poetry, like the 
whole literature of the Hebrews, is of an altogether primitive 
origin and formation, and has passed without any foreign influence 
through all the stages and changes which lay in its peculiar 
power and capacities. The basis, nature, career, and history of 
genuine poetry, can be most distinctly seen in such an original 
poetry ; and every particular poetry of this kind furnishes an in- 
valuable contribution towards the accurate knowledge of human 
poetry generally. Moreover, ancient Hebrew poetry, if it be not 
as rich and various as that of the Indians and Greeks, yet 
possesses a simplicity and transparency hardly found elsewhere, 
a sublime naturalness which, as yet, knows little of strict art, and 
which sufiers art, even where its influence is exerted, to remain as 
it were unconscious and careless. When compared with the 
poetry of other ancient nations, it appears to belong to a still 
simpler, more youthful period of humanity, to gush forth from 
inward fulness of emotion and grace of sentiment, and to be little 
concerned about external ornament and strict laws of art. 

But precisely this wonderfid ease, this careless disregard of 
external attractions, in an otherwise noble poetry, is only possible 
when the thoughts which occur to the poet are of such sublimity, 
dignity, intensity, and strength, that they suffice of themselves, 
and are best seen in their own simple majesty. In such case the 
height of the argument, joined to Aie corresponding mood of the 
poet, transcends the necessity of the auxiliary embellishments of 
art, just as no one woidd require the aid of an external image of 
God at the very moment that he is absorbed in the vision of the 
Deity. Such are rather the very occasions on which art first 
forms itself of its own accord in its primitiveness, as to its 
first impulses and rudiments ; and we have the great advantage 
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of being able to pry into tbe sanctuary of art when occapied in 
the first work of its formation ; whereas it is more difficnlt to 
attain an eoiially clear view of art in its more advanced stages. 

Here we liave, therefore, to consider, lastly, that ancient rfebrew 
poetry was animateti by those sublime thoughts which are not 
found anywhere c\se in such purity, power, and persistency, as in 
Israel. >Vhere such mighty efforts after the highest spiritual at- 
tainment, and such pure truths, are once in vogue, and move a whole 
people for centuries, there they necessarily exert a most manifold 
mfluence on the {)oets also, and pour themselves forth in full 
streams from their lij)s ; this poetry is only one of the many utter- 
ances of that which was unique and peculiar in ancient Israel. 
And just as all the noblest powers and contests of this people were 
chiefly directed to the one object of striving for the true God and 
the genuine religion ; in like manner, their poetry also had no 
other way to l)ecome great and uniqtie than in this sole tendency 
to the sublime, nor to develop all its powers, except in this move- 
ment and formation. We have traces, indeed, which show that 
poetry, with them, penetrated into other provinces also : since it 
entirely accords with the nature of poetry to take its rise in every 
part of human life, and to pervade all its provinces ; we see by 
the Song of Songs, and by Psalm xlv., that it did not disdain to 
glorify with its art the nobler situations of conunon human life 
also, and we find reference to songs of common life, nay, in 
part, even to culpable ones (Am. vi. 5 ; Isa. v. 12 ; Rev. 
xviii. 23). Nevertheless, all kinds of poetry which did not 
flow from that tendency, or upon which that peculiar lofty aim of 
the nation was not able to obtain any important influence, were 
obliged to continue imperfect ; ancient Hebrew poetry remained^ 
as to its predominant essence, an interpreter of those sublime 
thoughts which never exercised such an influence anywhere else 
in antiquity, and, as to its form, preserved that wonderful sim- 
plicity and ease which flow from this very sublinuty — a poetry 
unique in its kind, and, in many respects, not surpassed by any 
other. 

It is in this, too, that the principal, imperishable value of this 
poetry consists. It will be for all times a chief means of explain- 
ing tnat higher religion, the truths of which it breathes. And if 
poetry is, in this respect, inferior to prophecy, inasmuch as the 
latter is the mighty agitator and first loud proclaimer of the fun- 
damental truths of religion, it nevertheless also has advantages 
over the latter in other points. For prophecy, indeed, gives the 
first powerful impulse towards the dawn of the chief truths, suqh 
as the unity and invisibility of Jahve, the church, the Messiah ; 
but that they actually take deep root in the life of many, that 
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thev are the spontaneous utterance of heart and mind, and exert 
a cheerful influence — thqt is first evidenced by poetry, which is the 
free outpouring of the feeling, which reveals the noblest emotions 
which arise there of themselves, and which, where it has a free 
development, is active in many, and the most different, individuals. 
And it moreover causes these high views, aspirations, and truths 
to gradually penetrate the deepest feelings of the whole people ; 
since poetry, on account of its warmth and unpretendingness, is 
more easily accessible and more intelligible than prophecy, with 
its loftiness and austerity. 

Thus, then, we see by the poets of the Old Testament how in 
the course of time the higher truths of the church — ^which at first 
surely emanated from a few only, and only on a few made an in- 
effaceable impression — exercise an increasing influence on the 
people generally, and re-echo from innumerable songs of every 
sort and tone ; nay, when prophecy at lengtli ceases, then the 
thoughts which it once so powerfully excited are reproduced in a 
thousand echoes in poetry, which does not so soon die away, and 
which ever renews itself again, until their voice lives on for ever 
in many beautiful temple-hymns for the whole community. Be- 
sides this, however, all periods of intellectual excitement produce 
an abundance of new thoughts and solemn impressions, which do 
not always at once either seek or bear loud publicity through 
prophecy, which therefore poetry either creatively expresses as 
they are bom, in the winged song of momentary emotion and in- 
spiration (as, for instance, Ps. viii., xxix., xxxii.), or, more tran- 
quilly, endeavours to represent with its developed art (as in the 
book of Job) ; and thus poetnr, in so far as it in this manner helps 
even nascent truths carelessly to reveal themselves in their first 
emotion, is often the companion and coadjutor of prophecy ; as in- 
deed every true prophet is also a poet, although it is by no means 
the case that every poet is a prophet. 

3. If we inquire what means we possess for the accurate know- 
ledge of this ancient poetry, their inadequacy, as far as tradition 
is concerned, is indeed easy to be seen. lor, in other ancient 
nations, the traditionary account of the character, kind, and form 
of their songs and poems has been, subsequently to the flourishing 
period of their poetry, preserved in learned writings, which, how- 
ever unscientifically they jnay treat the subject, are yet of great 
use to us, in order to obtain the first sure basis for the investiga- 
tion of these matters. But the Hebrews have never made their 
ancient poetry the subject of learned works ; the ancient art itself, 
too, was not developed to such perfection among them as to cause 
them, at an early period, to consider it necessary to describe it. 
In this state Christianity and the middle ages supervened, in 
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which every exact and perfect memory of Buch ancient matters 
had long been Umt amon^ the Jews, and^ in which the Christians 
busied themselves but little with Hebrew. Among the Arabs, in- 
deed, the Jewii even imitated Arabic poetry in the ancient Hefarev 
language, more fn)m mere learning than from a living impulse. 

We are therefore exclusively confined — ^if we deduct a few 
isolated notices in the inscriptions of the Psalms, and in some 
other places of the ( )ld Testament — to the examination and dose 
scrutiny of the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry themselves; and 
here again the small compass of these remains not a little in- 
creases the difiiculty of sure knowledge. Nevertheless, so much 
has yet Ix^en preserved, and the remains show themselves, on a 
strict examination, to be so different in point of age and so varions 
as to kinds, tliat a rigid investigation and comparison cannot be 
witliout important results ; one point accurately ascertained soon 
leads to several others, and the whole reappears more and more 
distinctly and completely in its original true character. And 
even though every particular cannot now, on account of the scan- 
tiness of Uie sources, be discerned, yet that portion which is still 
open to investigation cannot be examined and understood with 
too great minuteness. The correct interpretation of words and 
the comparison of all remains and traces, joined to a distinct per- 
ception of what poetry really is, will thus be the surest means of 
investigation. Every imcertain, groundless prejudice must dis- 
appear before the discovery of the actual truth ; but there is so 
ereat a variety of them, that people seem hitherto to have hardly 
found out what is an erroneous assumption on this subject, apd 
what is not. Although people, for instance, are now-a-days more 
on their guard against incautiously mixing up the ideas of Greek 
and Latin poetry in questions about that of the ancient Hebrews, 
yet they have, on the other side, immediately taken up the fmsj 
that there is no trace of any dramatic poetry whatever in the Old 
Testament ; nay, they will rather explain a whole book wrong, 
than concede what a strict examination always evinces afresh. In 
fact, however, all accurate views and satisfactory conceptions of 
the entire field of Hebrew antiquities, and especially of the ancient 
poetry, were, until our times, nearly lost, and the direct road to 
discern the whole in its primitive truth has only just been safely 
opened. 

II. — History and Kinds of Hebrew Poetry. 

It follows, from what has been said above, that lyrical poetry is 
universally the nearest kind of poetry which arises in any people. 
It is so according to its nature ; for it is the daughter of tne mo- 
ment, of sudden feelings, of deep and fiery emotions. It is so in 
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point of time also : the short Ijrric is tlie most permanent^ im- 
perishable part of poetry, the first and last efinsion of the poetic 
mood, like an indestructible fountain which may at any time begin 
to flow afresh : therefore it necessarily is also the oldest kind of 
poetry among all nations, and the one which first establishes a 
poetic art and form, and paves the way for all other kinds of poetry. 
For, as the oldest and nearest kind of poetry, it is also the most 
comprehensive, and contains in itself the germs of new particular 
species. When the mind is occupied by a great event, but one 
which already belongs to the past, and which has become a sub- 
ject for reflection, then the lyric poet, pouring forth his thoughts 
in a fuller stream, may dwell more on the event itself, and recal 
its chief scenes in a more tranquil narrative before the memory ; 
that is, however, the germ of epic poetry, and such epic subjects 
are in fact easy to be recognized in ancient lyrical songs like 
Exod. XV., Judg. V. Now if this mere narration of past great 
events enters into poetry in such a way that the poet conceals his 
own feelings and thoughts behind the tranquil and circumstantial 
relation of his story, that constitutes the particular species of epic 
poetry. It is still more evident how easily a lyric poet, under the 
urgency of sublime emotions, may utter what he has himself ex- 
perienced in life — because he feels its truth to be too powerful 
and necessary — in terms that make it applicable to every one ; as 
the diction in Ps. xxxii. and Ixii., for instance, suddenly and in- 
voluntarily passes over, precisely in the sublimest passages, to 
sententious general truths, and to an admonition to all men to 
submit themselves to such truths. This, however, is already the 
germ of sententious^ or gnomic poetry, which arises as soon as ever a 
poet exhibits such general sentences and admonitions, dissociated 
from their living origin, by themselves alone, as at once example 
and instruction. Lastly, lyrical poetry not unfrequently borders 
on dramatic^ as soon as ever a perplexed juncture is, by means of 
imitative citation of the sentiments and thoughts of the difierent 
persons concerned in it, represented as in the play of life itself, 
and thus receives a living solution ; and the lyrical poet arrives 
so much the more easily at this animated exhibition, the more 
powerAiUy the imagination is, precisely in his case, excited ; as, 
for example, such dramatic subjects are discovered in the pas- 
sages, Judg. v. 28 — 30 ; Ps. xiv. 2 — 5 ; Ixiv. 5 — 7 (whether ijo;i 
in Ps. Ixiv. 6 (Heb. vii.) is the first person plural is, according to 
Lam. iii. 22, doubtful, as the third person suits the context better), 
to say nothing at present of the traces of alternate choruses in Ps. 
xxiv. 7 — 10, and elsewhere. The materials and rudiments of 
new species of poetry, epic, gnomic, and dramatic, are, therefore, 
dormant in lyrical poetry, and nothing but a favourable juncture 
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is WAnting to etimiilate the innate germs to unibld themselyes in 
new forms out of tlie ancient trunk. 

^ We ought, namely, to consider here that, in that case, a spe- 
cial end is always superadded, which is in itself foreign to poeby. 
Tlie epic and the dramatic poet desire at the same time to delist 
their auditors and sjHJctators— i.*., to give them a moral plea- 
sure ; the gnomic |M)et wishes to instruct them, although he coo* 
sents to present his admonition in a beautiful garb; all three 
aim at s(>ecial objects and ends to which poetry must be sab- 
servient. Therefore, if poetry is to minister to these new ends, 
it must, long before, have been developed to a high degree, in its 
nearest and most jwculiar style, and have created a beautiful 
form, which, when once perfected, may be easily applied to many 
other uses. If such a single branch of the old lyrical tronk, 
however, thus develops itself, then a more conscious, fixed art 
will appear in it ; for, in tljat case, the aim is not to compoee 
according to the impulse of the feelings generally, but to oomiwae 
in a definite direction, and in that b^utifiil form which is aiooe 
conformable to it, so that the simple variable art of the lyric 
here divides into a number of more special and more fixed arti- 
ficial forms. Just as the period at which a people fMisses over 
into the manifold tendencies of political existence, is the time 
when higher civilization first arises : so likewise the true ^oetiy 
of art first arises at the transition of the lyrical song to the particular 
species of poetry. Nay, the ancient lyrical poetry itself may then, 
alter a more fixed art has become the basis of all poetry, likewise 
renew its youth in new and more artificial forms ; of which Indian 
lyrical poetry afibrds a striking example. 

The three poetries of pure art — the epic, gnomic, and dramatic 
— when they develop themselves in any people from an original 
impulse, will, indeed, appear in precisely this order of succession 
as to time, since every one of them takes its rise in an intellectual 
tendency which cannot either attain or manifest its full strengtii, 
except in a definite time. Epic poetry will only flourish naturally 
at the end of the heroic age, with its wonderful achievements ana 
sentiments ; ^omic poetry will only arise, with intrinsic necessity, 
in the transition from the simpler popular life to the more com- 
plex legal political life, in which there is a greater need of tiie 
counsels of wisdom ; but dramatic art is the latest which can 
arrive at perfection : for the genuine drama, as the highest summit 
of all poetry, combines lyric warmth and immediateness witii 
epic revivification of the past, and gnomic wisdom, and — as in 
life everything, history, experience, and emotion, is indissolubly 
connected — thus, by the play of all the poetic powers, reproduces 
the perfect genuine life, and represents it in a higher, purer form. 

It 
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It would be wrong, however, to assume that these poetries of art 
must, in every people not imitating another, develop themselves in 
the same manner and to the same degree of perfection, since 
history shows that none but the Greeks and Indians have followed, 
with original power, the whole career of poetry, in all its stages 
and tendencies, up to the summit. Many nations, on the other 
hand, have, indeed, advanced tolerably far on the course of 
poetry, nay, have even been on the point of exercising composition 
as higher art, and yet never attained, or even attempted, all kinds 
of artificial composition ; very few ancient nations attained the 
perfect drama, and many overleapt the period for the development 
of epic poetry. 

It is a common opinion, indeed, that epic poetry is the oldest 
and simplest form, both among the Greeks and in all nations. 
But, if epic poetry was, in certain nations, committed to writing 
at an earlier period than lyrical, it does not therefore follow that 
the latter arose, even as to its primary rudiments, later than the 
former ; on the contrary, the earliest beginnings of lyrical poetry 
may have vanished, almost without leaving a trace, while epic 
poetry, which reached its highest culture in the heroic age, does 
not enter the full light of history until it has become very impor- 
tant. Thus the oldest lyrics of the Greeks may have been all 
lost, whereas, among the Indians, whose poetry has in other re- 
spects passed through a career very similar to tuat of the Greeks, 
tney have, from particular causes, been preserved in the Vedas. 
But there are also nations which have continued utterly imac- 
quaintedwith epic poetry, although none remain ignorant of poetry 
generally ; nay, epic poetry may be wanting in nations whose 
poetry is, in other respects, very much developed : and yet that 
would be impossible, if it really were the nearest kind of poetry. 

The Semitic nations belong to this class ; and without doubt it 
is, h priori^ a remarkable phenomenon, that they are deficient in 
epic poetry in the same degree as the Indogermanic nations are 
distinguished for it. As nations of either race whose culture is, 
in other respects, radically diflFerent — Hebrews and Arabians, 
Greeks and Indians — agree in this independently, the primary 
cause of this great diflFerence can only be sought in the funda- 
mental diversity of the character of these two races, which could 
not help manifesting itself so strongly in epic poetry above all 
others, on accoimt of its peculiar nature. For in it the above 
described conditions of all poetry mainly retimi again : a living 
thought stands alone in the poet's fancy, and, in this case, a 
thought which arises from a vivid recollection of the signal good 
or evil fortunes of a country or a hero, and which strikes a poet 
in the midst of the people which has experienced these fortunes. 

But 
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Bat the tbooght. tbe truth of winch the qnc poet wishes to exhibit 
in narration, will be «o sublime and so eternal, diat it appears to 
him to reach up to hearen, to derive its origin there, and to retain 
its truth even there among tbe god&. ThuSk for him, therefore, 
beside the traditional earthly history, diere easily arises a higher 
difine history, which, as the mainspring and guide of tbe earthly 
one, runs parallel with its course : and the hi^ier art of the epic 
poet will consist in this, that, suppressing his own feelings as much 
as possible in the treatment of his subject, be ezhilnts bodi the 
celestial and earthly truth of his fundamental thought by a tran- 
quil, detsuled narration, and thus tempers bis enthusiasm by 
quietly and contemplatively entering into the deeds and concerns 
m his subject Now this patient tranquillity and reserve of 
thought, this riffid restraint of poetical enthusiasm, tins self- 
possessed art, which, although embracing an ample subject, jret 
preserves distinctness and conastency, is as fore^ to the Semitic, 
as it is near and easy to the Indogermanic nations. Suddenness 
of emotion and of act, intensity and vivacity of ample and im- 
pressible feelings, tbe highest tension and rapid collapse of the 
unagination — these are £e peculiarities of the Semitic nations, 
whidi are lyrical poets by birth, and not epic poets. The q>ic 
poet, moreover, when he attempts to show his high thou^its ful- 
filled in the reality, is aided by the beautiful heroic idea of the 
union of the divinity with humanity, by a rich, developed, and 
yet, at the same time, pliable mythology ; whereas the religion of 
the Semitic nations, and especially that of the Hebrews, was on the 
contrary very crave and austere, and their mythology very simple 
and slight, without leaving much room for poetic conception. 
Hius, then, the materials by the combination of which epic was 
formed amon^ the Greeks and Indians — poetical thoughts, narra- 
tive and tradition, and mythology — remained among me Hebrews 
rather separate beside each other, without living union. Some 
later psalms, Ixxviii., cv., cvi., which attempt to clothe the old 
sublime history in a poetic dress, have rather sprung from limited 
didactic motives than from true epic feeling : and it was the in- 
fluence of the Zarathustric religion which first introduced more 
epic materials into poetry, as the book of Job, and still more the 
book of Tobit, shows ; almost in the very same way as the epos re- 
mains an utter stranger to the ancient Arabians and genuine Mu- 
hammedans, but at once rises again among the Muhammedan 
Persians with energy and success. 

1. Now the more this side of poetry was entirely wanting among 
the Hebrews, the higher did the simplest kind of all poetry, the 
lyric song, stand with them. In the heroic period of the nation, 
which extends to the reign of David, it still reigns quite alone 
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and in its fiill naturalness and strength. It is fruitless to search 
for the oldest rudiments of Hebrew poetry as to actual time ; we 
evidently have not the smallest fragment belonging to the times an- 
terior to Moses — except the little sword-song, Gen. iv. 19-24,*^ which 
on that account is very remarkable — and in his time poetry at 
once appears in the same ftmdamental form which it ever afterwards 
retained. For the beginnings of poetry, like those of language 
itself, reach back into the remotest spaces of history, and cannot 
be externally followed up to their visible origin. Whenever an im- 
portant and increasing nation emerges from the obscurity of his- 
tory, we always find diat, just as it has a peculiar already settled 
language, so also it brings with it the long ago fixed rudiments of 
poetic diction and art, nay, the entire firm basis of peculiar form, 
which of itself bears witness to long practice, and serves posterity 
as a levelled road. But we unquestionably possess some remains 
of contemporaneous composition, both of popular, as Num. xxi., 
and of sacred poetry, dedicated to the service of the new sanctuair, 
as Num. vi. 24-26 ; x. 35, 36. How much art a song of the early 
times before David may possess in the midst of its simplicity, is 
shown by the great public songs of victory, Ex. xv. ; Judg. v. ; the 
latter especially unites a really grand design with a regularly 
beautiful execution, and is a model of a genuine song of victory 
of nearly eight centuries before Pindar. How surorising it is to 
find these, perhaps the most ancient songs of the whole earth, at 
so remote a date already so perfect, that they supply the most bril- 
liant and convincing proof that Israel possessed an aspiring culture 
at a very early period. The language here is still, however, uncom- 
monly short and abrupt, more stiff* and hard than soft and grace- 
ful, and rather indicates by brief hints than finishes its pictures 
minutely ; the thoughts, too, have some stiffness and heaviness ; 
indeed, throughout the song of Debora, together with the high- 
hearted courage of faith, there also breathes that sanguinary and 
revengeful spirit which, in the interval between Moses and David, 
easily penetrated into tiie hearts of even the leaders of the people. 
Thus poetry makes indeed mighty efforts in those centuries, but 
does not yet attain its acme. 

2. The same David, who as hero and king closed the external his- 
tory of this period, inasmuch as he attained and secured the good 
which lay within the scope of the nation's aim during these cen- 
turies, was the first who also as poet reached the summit of the 
earliest appearance of poetry, as if to furnish a beautiful evidence of 
the close spiritual relationship between the genuine bard and the 
genuine sovereign.. For David unites those two rare powers which 

c Cf. Geschichte des Volkes Israel, l. SI 5. 

are 
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are alone capable of produdng the highest eflecte here. First, he 
ponesBes in an extraonlinan' degree the power, in all situationB of 
ma most agitated life, and notwithstanding all the hatred of men, 
of alwaj's collecting himself again in the God of Israel and in his 
hnre, and of returning to that love with increased fervency and 
parity after every danger and every error, so as always, through- 
out a long, stormy, and changeful life, to acquire a greater ccmfi- 
denoe in, and love of Jahve, and alwaj-s to praise hun more glo- 
riously. But he possesses in no less degree the other wcxidmul 
power, of constantly expressing the depth and cleamess of his emo- 
tions and thoughts in adequately sublime song. Now while these 
two powers so worked together m him throughout his whole life, 
that ne who had most deeply experienced Jdive's ways, and had 
known his majesty as well as his love, also praised tliem most 
abundantly and beautifully, and constantly overflowed with the en- 
thusiastic praise of the God of Israel as the great and true Saviour ; 
he, in this, accomplished the true aim of genuine Israelitic poetry, 
since it, as has been shown above, had not any higher aim tfaianihat 
of adequately glorifying the sublime thoughts contained in the re- 
ligion of Jahve. And in as far as this distinctive characteristic of 
andent Hebrew poetry then manifested itself, in its perfect strength 
and beauty in David, in so far he raised lyrical poetry proxioiately, 
and, together with this chief part of Hebrew composition, the whole 
poetry of Israel, to its highest elevation. Hence he had, in tiie 
time of Amos (vi. 5), become proverbial as the only model of a bard, 
and was always regarded by posterity with increasing reverence. 
We must also notice, as a special peculiarity, that childlike cheerful- 
ness as well as depth in the apprehension and description of natural 
objects and phenomena, which are displayed in such songs 'as Ps. 
xxix., xix., viii., cxiiv. 12-14. The people of Israel became, in the 
afflictions of their later history, ever more and more estranged from 
such pure and. free views ; and all that we afterwards find of this 
sort in the book of Job,*^ or in songs like Ps. Ixv., civ., cannot, how- 
ever glorious it be, be compared with those songs of David's time. 
Thus then after David — since poetry could not aspire to a hi^er 
elevation in this direction — in the centuries down to the end of the 
Exile, there arises a new time for poetry. Lyrical poetry, indeed, 
is so little extinct that it awakens on every important occasion and 
in every extraordinary time ; but its very choicest pieces do but 
at the utmost attain the Davidic elevation, and never surpass it 
On the contrary, new kinds of poetry are now developed out of tiie 
perfection of natural poetry by the means of art, which has already 

^ The reader will perceive from this and other allusions that Von Ewald, in the 
greatly disputed question as to the age of the book of Job, concurs with those who 
assign it a comparatively late date. Ed, 

acquired 
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acquired much importance ; so that we might most correctly de- 
signate this period as that of artificial poetry. The art which lay 
hidden and, as it were, unconscious in that lyrical poetry, now se- 
parates itself with consciousness and design : it becomes something 
by itself, but always, indeed, on that limited degree on which it has 
been shown above that all Hebrew art remained stationary. For 
new objects and aims now attain an influence in this province, and 
take possession of the established beautiful form. On the one 
hand, the desire to express briefly the accumulating experiences of 
life in the moat beautiful form, generates gnomic poetry, which 
could not perhaps in any other ancient nation find so much valuable 
and attractive materials lying ready for use as among the Hebrews, 
and which necessarily was the most important and fruitful kind of 
poetry, after the lyrical, as well as the oldest among the poetries 
of art. On the other, the cheerful amusement of imitating and re- 
presenting life, in the glorified aspect under which it appears to the 
poet's fancy, penetrates into this province of the established beauti- 
ful form, and produces dramatic poetry, of the peculiar form of 
which, as it appeared among the Hebrews, a few extant works ^ve 
evidence. Thus poetry, in this period, extends its sphere, and 
seeks new ways in all the directions which it could take ; this is 
the time of the perfect cultivation and widest development of He- 
brew poetry, in which it manifests all its inherent capacities, and 
tasks all its scattered powers, and it is this which is the new feature 
here. It also for a long time preserves its manly strength and 
compactness during this widest extension. 

3. Nevertheless, we detect, even in the century preceding the 
Babylonian exile, a certain decay of internal power. As the whole 
ancient life of the nation, from the end of the eighth century; be- 
comes confused and weak : as the prophetic energy declines by 
degrees, and only on certain occasions regains its full importance : 
so, too, the ancient glory of their poetry gradually fades away. 
The established laws of art, indeed, as far as art was then deve- 
loped, still continue to maintain their ground as to the outward 
form, but the inward flow of the thoughts as well as the buoyant 
energy of the diction disappears more and more. This first mani- 
fests itself in the protraction and relaxation of the diction : for one 
great thought does not crowd on another, but each rises more by 
itself, and is slower in arriving at its close. How slow and heavy 
is the movement in Ps. li., when compared with the older one on 
a kindred subject, Ps. xxxii.! With what difficulty, for example, 
is the subject worked out in Ps. xxii. or xxxv., in comparison with 
the older cognate Psalms, as vii., xi.! In the older songs we often 
find, together with greater inequality and boldness of form, the 
most extraordinary flow of thought, and the most complete pictu- 

resqueness 
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resqaeness of description by means of a few broad tondies, as in 
2 Sam. x^dii. 4, for instance : whereas, in the later ones, the images 
are less living and complete, and the thoughts are rither not so 
fresh, or, if new and peculiar, then not expressed with sudi creatiye 
ease. — We are here struck with the very remarkable phenomencm, 
that the spirit of genuine Hebrew composition once mmre resists 
this commencement of dissolution by a new efibrt, and endeavoors 
to check this encroaching corruption. In many poems, namely, 
which date from the end of the eighth, and from we seventh and 
sixth centuries, the language is, on the contrary, surprisingly con- 
densed, the verse very neat and compact, and all externals care- 
fully smoothed and proportioned. This might be called the po- 
lished kind of ancient Hebrew poems ; examples are found in Ps. 
xlviii., Ixxv., Ixxvi. ; Ixv., Ixxii., Ixxiii., xci. sqq., cxx. sqq., eith^ 
throughout, or in occasional verses ; the book of Job, too, mani- 
festly shows this trait But the subject does not gain in richness 
or beauty by this discipline of art ; the movement is on the whole 
no quicker, and even this effort cannot permanently retard the de- 
cline of poetic power. 

Thus then the heavy blow of the sixth century, and the subver- 
sion of the ancient polity, only hastened this fall of Hebrew poetry ; 
and, in the centuries after the Exile, it does not long resist that 
irreparable dissolution and ruin which Israel — ^not, indeed, as a 
church, but so much the more as a nation — suffered. The ancient 
popular soil on which poetry had hitherto flourished, had dis- 
appeared, and, in spite of some attempts to restore it, continued lost 
for ever ; thus poetry, too, withered, since it was not easy to create 
a new and equally fruitful soil ; the old state of things had passed 
away, and no new energetic forms could arise under the increasing 
distress, confusion and timidity of these times. The imperishable 
lyrical song, indeed, still blazes up in many a poet, and with sur- 
prising power, in those instances in which the poet's feeling, relin- 
quishing the popular element, turns itself exclusively within, and 
tnere discerns the highest eternal truths with a fervent sincerity 
never dreamt of before (Ps. cxxxix. ciii. sq.). But the poetry of 
art loses all its strength and ease ; a great deal is merely an echo, 
repetition, and imitation of older poems ; and, in these last times, 
only one kind of poetry flourishes with almost youthful power — 
temple-poetry. For nothing else remained of the ancient popular 
greatness and splendour, except the restored temple and worship, 
the sanctuary round which the whole nation now gathered more 
zealously than ever before ; and as that contained the only element 
which still moved and inspired these times in the mass, temple- 
poetry now rises with new power, skill, and zeal. So that ancient 
Hebrew poetry is still great, even in its decline, and does not lose 

its 
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its distinctive qualities : what was at first only revealed by the 
mouths of a few, now, in the midst of the church, and for the 
public worship, bursts forth from the mouths of a countless number 
of poets, and begets a thousand echoes. (Cf. Ewald's Poetische 
Backer d. A, A, vol. ii. 255, sq.) 

These axe the three periods, and the chief vicissitudes, of Hebrew 
poetry ; a special examination of the details of each kind now 
forms our principal care. 

I. — Lyrical Poetry. 

1. Lyrical poetry possesses the widest and most manifold com- 
pass, since it draws into its sphere every gush of thought and every 
emotion, and ascends, from the shortest utterances, like Ps. xv., 
cxxxi., cxxxiii., sq., up to such great songs of victory and praise 
as Judges v., Ps. xviii., Ixviii. It likewise adapts itself most 
closely to the whole life of the nation in all times, and expresses 
its inmost thoughts and most secret impulses, the nascent, un- 
developed feelings and aspirations, just as they rise in the hearts, 
not only of the greatest men, but even of the multitude. Lyrical 
poetry afibrds us the most beautiftd and, at the same time, most 
distinct evidence, how the faithful of those centuries, in the midst 
of the mightiest distractions of the world, turned their inmost 
thoughts and aspirations to the eternal good, and thus, in the 
severest struggles, always regained a higher joy and strength. 
Nevertheless, because lyrical poetry is the daughter of momentary 
moods of mind, many a song, in its view of a subject, gives merely 
the nearest and most partial aspect — ogives only that particular 
side of the whole truth which, in tnat moment and in that jimcture, 
is all-important, but which not mifrequently finds, in other moods 
and other songs, its juster definition and completion. It is true 
that the higher the thoughts by which any poetry is fed, generally 
are, the greater moderation and self-possession will be displayed 
even in the midst of the poetic fervour — and the songs of the Old 
Testament are chiefly of this kind ; nevertheless, in the later times 
of extreme confusion and oppression, when opinions, too, and 
parties are more and more hostilely divided, the emotions and 
passions are sometimes manifested with more than usual roughness 
and violence : so that it is not right to dwell on these solitary 
utterances, without making allowances for the overpowering in- 
fluences which were in play here. For examples, see Ps. Ixiu. 11, 
cxxxix. 19 ; still more Ixix. 23, sqq., cix. 6. sqq. 

2. The essential peculiarity of the lyrical song, however, con- 
sists in the form. For the form of the diction easily rises, under 
every enthusiastic excitement, to poetic elevation ; even prophetic 
diction is more or less poetical, and there is a genuinely poetic 

form 
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form of it, which is intrinsically prophetic as to subject, but which 
desiffnedly assumes a freer and loftier tone — a soaring flight of 
prophetic diction up to lyric freedom and beauty, like Isa. v. 1-7, 
which sometimes rises above the normal level. We must also 
suppose that, in such cases, the prophet's delivery underwent a 
marked change, when he relinquished his ordinary diction. But 
all this does not constitute a perfect lyric song ; for that evidently 
presupposes a song to be melodical, i. ^., to be both sung and 
played to a fixed beautiful rhythm and time. And even though, 
m coTU^e of time, many songs may have been composed which 
were not adapted for musical delivery, they were, at least imita- 
tively, composed after the established pattern. 

Tnis is evident (to say nothing of the music at present) from 
the diflFerent designations for the songs. The most general term 
is TIC^. Any song, of whatsoever degree of elaborateness, may 

bear that name, Isa. v. 1 ; also those dramatic compositions which 

manifestly were merely rhythmically declaimed, and not sung to 

music. Cant. i. 1. The lyric song may, indeed, also be so called, 

as Ps. xviii. 1, xlvi. 1 ; but the distinctive title of such is itoTD, 

. ... • " " 

a word which occurs in the inscriptions of the larger number of 

Psalms,* and sometimes together with the more general term 

■)^, as in Ps. xlviii., Ixvi., Ixxxviii., cviiL ; Ixvii., IxviiL, Ixxxiii., 

Ixxxvii., xdi. ; Ixv., Ixxv., Ixxvi. The LXX. translate this etymo- 
logically obscure word' by 4/«X/x6f, as thev do the corresponding 
verb *)DT by ^oKK^iy : this rendering is ratner too definite, because 

the touching or striking of the strings, whether with a plectrum 
or with the hand, is expressed by the special word ]|3 (related 

to yp, to touchy to handle)^ and TO^^, Ps. Ixxvii. 7, Lam. 



• Ps, iii.-vi., viii. »^., xii. 9^., xv.,^ xix.-xxiv^ xxix.-xxxi., xxxTiii.-xIi., xlvii.- 
li,, Ixii.-lriv., Ixxiii., Ixxtu., Ixxix. ag., Ixxxii., Ixxxiy. ag., xcviii., c 9q^ cix. 
«g., exxxix.-€adi., cxliii. 

'"UDT --which is related to l&D— appears originally to express the notion of 
puritify cUarnesSt and order ; for this notion embraces uie two Tery discordant sig- 
nifications which this root has in Hebrew : l&l is, first, to pnnfy, rather in a 
lower sense, pmtarey amputare, e. g. the vine, by removing its superfluities, or a 
lamp by snuffing, whence comes hl^Tp. tn^ffera ; but it also is, secondlj, com- 
puiare, and thus, when said of artificial sounds, to play and sing clearlv, in order, 
according to strict rhythm and time, like mumerw = fvO/iis, mpi0fi6s, Thhi it was 
not cou&ied to denote playing on stringed instruments, is not only proved by the 

Arabic ^:, which also appUes to the hautboy, but stiU more evidently bj the 
Aramaic *TDT, which signifies amstc generally, Dan. iii. 5, tqq. The correspond- 



ing Arabic root Jj. in like manner, properly signifies to regulate, to ] 
according to time or music. 

iii. 14, 
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iii. 14, alone corresponds, in the strictest sense, to the Greek 
xJ/aXpLoj. It is certain, however, that liV2\0 signifies a melodic 
song, to be sung to some musical instrument or other — the Greek 
ptgXof ; and, as stringed instruments, as will be explained below, 
were those most usual among the Hebrews, the rendering of the 
LXX. may accordingly be defended. 

This name, "^bTD, not unfrequently alternates with the word 

T2)toD, in such a way that we may fairly conclude, from its mere 

i)osition, that it can only designate a particular kind of the general 
yrical song : as in Ps. xxxii., xlii.-xlv., xlvii. 8 (cf. also 2 Chron. 
XXX. 22), lii.-lv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii. sq,^ cxlii. For it is 
utterly impossible to seek, in this word, a signification like didactic 
poem^ from the mere fact that the smallest number of these poems 
admits, even in a remote degree, the sense of such a name. Ps. 
xxxii. and Ixxviii. are, perhaps, the only ones which could be 
called so, and we should be obliged to assume that the name 
was derived from the isolated word l7^3tt^N^, Ps. xxxii. 8, although 

that can never explain how the name became so general, and was 
not confined to Ps. xxxii. ; moreover, this participle, when thus 
used by itself as an adjective, always means judicious, intelligent, 
but not instructing. Fortunately, however, the single passage in 
Ps. xlvii. 8, affords us the safest clue to the correct sense of this 
word. We here find ^0\WD beside HD], as a more exact defi- 
nition of the musical performance ; and there is no doubt that a 
judicious melodic song must be equivalent to a skilful, artistic 
one. And thus the name was, in all probability, mtended to 
denote a song to be delivered with pecuuarly nice musical skill, 
and meant something more than the more common 11DTD. 

It is to be regretted, with respect to a third word of this kind, 
that we are not able to point out any such passage, where the 
very context leads to the correct meaning. This is the name 
QHDD, which is only found in the inscriptions of six Psalms (xvi., 

lvi.-lx.), and the derivation of which is, besides, very doubtful.* 

3. Under 

« We might compare J^ vii., and conjecture that the word means dirye 

eUgy ; in which case it would not belong to this class of names. But Ps. Iviii. 
never could be caUed a dir^ ; besides, the analogy of the other common terms in 
the inscriptions of Psalms is against it. We might, therefore, suppose that it arose 
by a conmiutation of cognate sounds, from iripp, as this last is found, much in 
the same manner, in an inscription, in Isa. xxxviii. 9 ; theu it would mean written 
song, or, as the LXX. understand it in the inscriptions of Psalms, arriXoypouftlaj 
eqiuYalent to solenm inscription^ monument, in this case, therefore, memorable song. 
Tiiis does not, however, by any means afford an easy sense ; and IlflDD, in Isa. 
xxxTiii. 9, might just as probably, or even more probably, have been itself formed 

from 
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3. Unuer these general conditions, the lyric song further 
divides, according to the infinite variety of its subjects, into 
species, the number of which it is hard to determine, and the 
particular names of which, especially in the remains of Hebrew 
literature, it is not so easy to assign. As far as these names can 
still be discovered, the following are perhaps the chief kinds : — 

(1) tT^T}r)j a hi/mny the Arabic ^\J and ^j^. It is only 

once that a song is so called in the inscription, Ps. cxlv., 
although a very large and important portion of all Uie songs of 
the Old Testament is of this kind. When the song arose from 
joy, triumph, and gratitude, after a victory or a deliverance, and, 
moreover, was to be performed in the public assembly of the con- 
gregation, like Judges v., or to be solemnly sung in the temple, 
m obedience to sacred vows, in such cases it probably was com- 
posed with especial art and deliberation, and formed the most 
brilliant species of all lyric songs. To this class, in fact, belong 
such ma^iificent hymns refemng to extraordinary deliverances, 
as Exod. XV., Judges v., Ps. xviii., Ixviii., which were without 
doubt simg in solenm processions, with music and dandng, and 
with the participation of the whole people. Many shorter beau- 
tiful songs, too, of this kind, relating to less general occasions, or 
composea by individuals, may have resounded in the sanctuary 
amidst thank-offerings and cries of joy, as Ps. xxx., xxxii., 
xli., cxxxviii., Isa. xxxviii., especially as, m the times subsequent 
to David, vows were so often made for the offering of this best of 
sacrifices, as Ps. xxii. 23, liv. 8, Ivi. 13, Ixxi. 16, cxvi. 13, 14, 
Isa. xxxviii. 20. Nevertheless, we also find shorter songs of 
victory, intended to be sung by the congregation in the temple, 
as Ps. xlvi., xlviii. ; and the numerous temple-songs which belong 
to the third period, the Hallelujah-psalms and others, are almost 
all of this shwter kind. The Davidic Psalm, xxiv. 7-10, is a 
very short song of triumph, and is rather like a hasty popular 
song. The nearest resemblance to this is found in the still 
simpler song of the time of Moses, Num. xxi. 17, 18. Moreover, 
a song like Ps. xxix., which praises Jahve on the occasion of a 
great natural phenomenon, is undoubtedly also to be referred to 
this class. 

fh>m the more difficult DHDD. Accordingly, the safest way is to derive it from 
DHD, to hide, and perhaps to understand it, like DHS, gold, of an as it were goUen, 

precious song ; just as the Moallak&t are also called C^ljJb Ju« '^^ golden. At any 
rate, this word, in the inscriptions of Psalms, evidently so far corresponds to the 
names *11DT2D and ?^3bD, that it must denote a rarer species of ib» same 
genus, the best lyric song, as to its general art, or merely as to its music. The 
precise sij^ification, ind^d, escapes us, fi*om the want of testimonies, and of the 
means of mquiry. 

(2) 
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(2) TITJ),^ Qprii/o^, a dirge^ the Arabic ^\J , often beginning with 

an exclamation of grief, as \lk, ^l^, or, very frequently, with 
^^''^^, oh how! undoubtedly, too, distinguished, as among the 

Greeks, by peculiar melody and instruments. As the ancients 
valued that immortality which survives in fame and song, as the 
nearest and surest, such dirges — which, among nations in a simple 
state of society, are generally so much more natural, and produce 
such wonderful effects — ^were very common and necessary; the 
usual formularies, sung by hired men or women, appear to bear 
the special name ^7^, like ncenicB, Am. v. 16, Jer. ix. 17. It 

surely was not rare for distinguished heroes and beloved friends 
to receive such beautiful elegies as those of David, 2 Sam. i. 17- 
27, iii. 33, 34 ; and we discover, from the particulars mentioned 
in 2 Sam. i. 18, how much the author of such lamentations over a 
departed hero may have desired their publicity. Also songs of 
mourning for the calamities of the land, like Ps. xliv., Ix., Ixxiii., 
gradually received this name, as appears from Jer. vii. 29, ix. 9, 
as well as complaints of the destruction or desecration of the city, 
Jer. ix. 19, Ez. xxvii. 32, Isa. i. 21. And thus Jeremiah at last 
unites all possible mourning and complaint into one large and 
very artfally constructed book of lamentations over the fall of 
Jerusalem — a book which, although composed in the style of 
poetry, must rather be reckoned, as to its entire subject, to belong 
to prophetic literature, just as it appears, in ancient times also, to 
have always formed an appendix to the larger work of this prophet. 

(3) 1^^H5^ is only once found as the name of a song, in the in- 
scription to Ps. vii., and once in the plm^l to denote this whole 
class of songs, Hab. iii. 1. This word is rather a difficult one ; 
but this much is evident, that it cannot originally have had any 
very general signification (although the LX5C, from manifest per- 
plexity, render it by the general term 4/aX/xoy), but must mean a 
song of a very peculiar kind. Now, as the root TOIC^ means 
nothing but confusion^ intoxication, it is easiest to understand this 
name to signify a song of wild irregularity ; that is, a song uttered 
under the greatest excitement, a dithyramb. At any rate, the 
peculiar character of the two songs which are assigned to this 
class, Ps. vii. and Hab. iii., agrees very well with this signification : 
they both move in the utmost disorder, as if after an overwhelming 

*» This word appears to be related to the root ^^j j^UoLjI* which does not 

onl^ denote ahcuem&nt, humiliation, but also sorrow, and is, therefore, as to signifi- 
cation, perfectly appropriate here. The verb pip, is merely a denominatiye from 

terror, 
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terror, with the most spasmodic efforts, and, as it were, without 
self-possossion ; Init, at length, wlien the higher truths of religion 
recover their influence, they cliange with an equally surpriang 
rapidity to a state of tranquillity and consolation. Tliat the music 
wad melody of such songs were of a distinct kind, is evident from 
the indication in the inscription to Ilab. iii. 

(4) TfVT y^j in tlie inscription to Ps. xlv., is, in all pro- 
bability,* iM^uivalent to love-song^ song of an erotic kind, the 
Arabic, t_ « ■ Tliis song really treats of such a subject, 

but springs from the noblest spirit— a beautiful example of the 
mode in which even such a subject is ennobled by the influence of 
the pure religion which animates the poet. 

(5) Many songs merely express isolated impressions and sen- 
timents of the most various kinds, which have at that very moment 
taken irresistible possession of the poet: short utterances and 
descriptions, but depicting with lyric fervour some momentous 

experience, or even lovely sights (the Arabic ^_^^ )« as Ps. 

xix. 2-7, xxiv. 1-6 ; xxxvi., cxxxi., cxxxiii. They may posalblj 
express an admonition at tiie same time ; but, in that case, it is 
qmte involuntary and undesigned. These sketchy descriptions, 
however, often make a sudden transition to scorn and mockery, 

nay, to bitter irony (the Arabic ^U?, satire), as sudi truth aa 

lived in Israel could not make the least movement, without coming 
into sharp collision with the frivolous pursuits of the world, and 
chastising a multitude of absurdities with bitter mockery. The 
ancient popular song, Niun. xxi. 27-30, belongs to this pungent 
sort, together with many later specimens of stinging severity, 
Ps. xiv., Iviii., Ixxxii. Nay, even a lamentation over the destruc- 
tion of the wicked may, under a closer consideration of their own 
guilty instrumentality in bringing it on, easily admit this admix- 
ture of cutting irony, Isa. xiv. 4, sq. After gnomic poetry was 
once developed, a poet possibly preferred delivering truths which 
might more easily be exhibited in that style of composition, with 
the fervour, or at least with the ornament, of lync poetry, as 

i For the signification song of lovelinesses, i. e. most lovely song^ is neither natural 
according to the words — because T\y*'V is to be compared with n^*T^% Jer. xii. 7, 
and such a combination of words would, in prose, seem too stilted-^nor does it 
accord with the character of the other inscriptions of Psalms which always express 
only a definite designation of the song as to species, melody, or use, bat never con- 
tain such historical judgments as to its poetical excellence. One might, indeed, 
adduce the name song ofsongst the title of the Canticles : but this expression is not 
intended merely to contain such a verdict as to its beauty ; it is, at the same tinMb 
an historical proper name, and thus appears in the superscription of the whole book. 
See below. 

Ps. 
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Ps. xlix.,^ Ixxviii., xxxvii., which is a new kind of lyrical poetry 
produced hy art. Now, because all such songs — if not throu^i- 
out aiming at admonition and instruction by design (for that is, 
perhap, evident in a few only, e, g.^ Ps. xxiv., and the later ones, 
xxxvu., Ixxviii.), yet actually assuming that tone — are related, as 
to their argument, to gnomic poetry, although their form is en- 
tirely diflFerent, ihey are, accordingly, designated by the same 
names which, as will soon be shown, are applied to that style of 
composition: /Itto, a sententious saying^ a parable; TWHy an 
enigma^ Ps. xlix., 5, Ixxviii. 2 ; m^yD, a scoffs i. e., irony, Hab. 
ii. 6 ; and poets of this kind are called D^^tfhD, gnomic poets^ 

Num. xxi. 27, cf. Mich. ii. 4, Isa. xiv. 4, Ps. xliv. 15. So 
much is certain, that the ancient Hebrews could call a satyrical 
poet 7tjjhD,™ just as well as the Greeks called such a one, from 

his humbler metre, \aixfi(3r/pa^os, 

A thought which is kindled in prophetic inspiration, too, is 
sometimes delivered in lyric strains, whenever the prophet is 
neither moved to speak publicly, nor to write an entire, strictly 

J prophetical book, as in rs. ex., 1. This merely shows how pro- 
bundly the prophetic spirit was once moved, so that it essayed all 
forms ; and lyric poetry adapts itself to every emotion and frame 
of mind, as its interpreter. 

After the complete development both of poetic form and of 
traditionary narrative, some narrator and writer might, perchance, 
venture, at suitable places in the story, to put such poetical words 
into the mouth of his ancient hero, as he, according to the tenor 
of the tradition, might possibly have used: which is, in fact, 
nothing more than adding the last finishing stroke to the tradition 
itself; for, as the tradition has no other way of assuming an actual 
form and complete embodiment, than by beuig born again alive 
of a later narrator, there does not appear to be any reason to 
prevent such a narrator — when the situation to be represented is, 
of itself (me of poetical elevation — from reanimating the past by 
verses pretending to have been spoken at the time.** The most 

^ The short sentence which forms the nucleus of all the thoughts in Ps. xlix., 
and which forms the theme to which all the other verses of the poem are merely 
the variadons, is that to which the poef s course twice leads him in the same man- 
ner, viz., verses 13 and 21. This is of itself a sufficient argument that we should 
read ^2^ in ver. 1 3 ; and one is tempted to believe that this is so palpable, that 
every one, who does not wilfully shut his eyes, must see it. 

" Qt Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ii. 212. 

» To what an extent this prevails in many ancient literatures has not yet been 
ascertained with sufficient minuteness ; it certainly takes place on a large scale 
among the Arabs, and that too at a pretty early period. See Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgetdandes, vol. i. p. 96. 

VOL. I. — NO. I. H natural 
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natural course in tliat case, however, is not for the narrator to put 
long ]KH*nis into the mouths of the ancient heroes, but short pitby 
sentences, which nuirk, with sufficient distinctness, the situation 
or the truth which id to I)e represented. The oldest specimen of 
such lyrical sentences— although they certainly were never, pro- 
perly s|)eaking, sung — is Jacoh's blessing, Gen. xlix., which 
belongs to the time of the Judges: afterwards, however, the 
same thing is not by any means a rare occiurence, to speak only 
of Dent, xxxiii., >iuni. xxiii., xxiv.. Gen. iv. 23, «y., xiv. 19, #y., 
xxvii. 28, sq.j 3D, sg. And we see, by Num. xxiii. 7, that this 
kind of composition also was called /tt^, sententious saying. 
(6) ^T\I^^ pray cry is the name of some songs in the inscripiioiis, 

Ps. xvii., Ixxxvi., xc, cii., cxlii. ; Ilab. iii. ; yet, in Hab. iii and 
Ps. cii., it rather denotes the general tendency of the poet's words 
than the lyrical species ; and, in the other inscriptions, it merely 
indicates the use to which they may be applied. It is true that, 
inasmuch as lyric songs of sublime tenor reveal the poet's inmost 
soul in a pure and sudden effusion, they are of themselves almost 
all like prayers, especially when — as in the case with the greater 
portion of the ancient Ilebrew songs — they spring from &e ex- 
clusive and continual direction of the whole community towards 
religious truth ; and thus it is that an entire collection of David's 
songs is called, by the collector himself, the Prayers of Davidj Ps. 
Ixxii. 20. Tliat name, however, is, strictly speaking, of rather too 
wide a signification. 

II. — Gnomic Poetry. 

Genuine gnomic poetry proceeds, if not from the design, yet 
from the impulse of instruction ; as the poet does not utter his 
sentiments just as they arise in his mind, but is obliged to regard 
the pure exhibition of general truths, the lyrical element dis- 
appears ; a calmer movement, moderation, and tranquil attention 
to proportion prevail in the diction, and the composition is not to 
be accompanied by song and music, but the elevated sentiment 
adopts the beautiful form which poetry has once sanctioned, be- 
cause it is the one which adequately corresponds to it. It is pro- 
bable that the first gnomic poets were moved by a purely poetic 
impulse to exhibit their experiences of life, and, therefore, did it 
for their own pleasure merely : but this kind of poetry easily 
admits the desire of using it as a vehicle for instruction, as a 
means for enforcing truth on others. The gnomic poet, how- 
ever, is nevertheless still distinguished from the prophet by this, 
that he neither appears publicly before the people, nor aims at 
producing a momentary external impression as an orator, but 
having his audience present with him in imagination only, is con- 
tented 
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tented with the sunple pleasure and art of his composition, with- 
out concern for the influence it may exert. 

It is but seldom that such a poet sets himself to work merely 
to exhibit an isolated truth : in consequence of the close connec- 
tion of all truths, gnomic poetry rather endeavours — because it is 
based on profound reflection and inquiry — to draw all the truths 
of a whole province into its sphere. On the other hand, however, 
the moral poet is exempt from all obligation to conform himself 
to the bonds of a system on a strict pmlosophical method, which 
are, besides on general grounds, little likely to arise among a 
people possessing a peculiar gnomic poetry ; oh the contrary, the 
poet, even when he arranges his truths on one thread, always lets 
them remain separate in juxta-position, each by itself, and complete 
in itself, without caring for their internal coherence, or the deduc- 
tion of one from the other. 

It is evident from this, at what time, and under what drcum- 
stances gnomic poetry develops itself spontaneously in an ancient 
people. It arises wnen, on the one hand, a mass of important 
truths and experiences of life have passed into circulation, and the 
advancing civilization endeavours both to strengthen its roots by 
calm reflection and instruction, and to convert what it has already 
acquired into a permanent public good ; but when, on the other, 
this reflection and inquiry have not advanced to the stricter co- 
herence of a philosophy. Then the rapidly multiplying views, 
principles, and doctrines of the more experienced collect into 
masses, chiefly, indeed, loosely coherent, with the freedom and 
the charms of poetic art : and thus gnomic poetry is the dawn of a 
state in which wisdom separates itself from religion, and becomes 
the conscious and earnest study of a life, that is, philosophy. 

Among the Hebrews the favourable time for the rise of gnomic 
poetry evidently commenced with Solomon. For the highest de- 
velopment of the ancient popular life which was the work of David, 
did not attain perfect rest and consciousness until the reign of 
Solomon ; and Solomon's happy time is precisely the epoch at 
which all the great experiences of life which Israel had, up to that 
date, acquired in long and severe struggles, as well as the many 
new experiences which sprang from peace in victory, and from 
an extended commerce, sought to establish themselves more firmly 
by civilization and refinement, by reflection and art. This tendency 
of the time was, moreover, according to the historical books, mo^ 
auspiciously seconded by the king s own disposition and gifts : 
according to the beautiful tradition of that time, wisdom, hitherto 
unknown in Israel, descended to Solomon from heaven, as the only 
great thing which he yet lacked and desired. There is really no 
diflSculty in regarding Solomon, even in a strict higtorical sense, 

H 2 as 
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as the founder of this new braneh of poetry, the phOosopfaic or 
didac.*ti(* giK»ci(»8, 1 Kings v. 12. Compare Ewald's Paei. BlUAer, 
Tol. iv. 26-30. 

As there is no trace of gnomic poetry among the Hebrews 
before Solomon, so, after his time, it always throve with them, 
and produced an abundance of beautiful fruit Nor could any 
other |)oetry, after Ij-rical, flourish there in such perfisction, and 
retain its vigour so lonff. For, the inexhaustible store of im- 
portant trutlis and princij^es whicli once exerted so mighty an in- 
fluence on the ancnent community, and received so manifbld a 
development, found the art of gnomic poetry their fittest exponent 
Gnomi(* ]K)etry is the one which addresses itself most directly to 
die whole people, and tries to make itself most intelligible to all, 
especially to tlie young and inexperienced : it allows itself the 
widest field, and endeavours to provide prudence and precept for 
all emergencies of moral life, nay, to direct the whole moral life ; 
this is the reason why it offers so rich a treasure of mAYiTn^^ and 
enters, with tlie most copious variety, even into the lower provinces 
of life, to a greater degree than any other kind of poetry, or any 
prophetical book : finally, it easily renews its form with every new 
time, and, as an easier form, survives — ^in useful continuatioiis, at 
least — even at a time when lyrical poetry has long lost all Kfe and 
power, nay, when it hardly attempts to move. We can, never- 
theless, distinctly trace the sreat changes which this easy form has 
experienced in tne course of centuries. 

1. The nearest and earliest form is the proverbial. Popular 
proverbs, which also always contain a certain instruction^ or con- 
firm a truth, possess, in addition, their own wonderfiil point, 
brevity and charm. All that is pointed, striking, graphic, and 
metaphorical in such proverbs, gnomic poetry adopts and further 
develops according to its own scope; it does not collect lie 
scattered proverbs from the lips of wie people, it only uses their 
form as a model, and shapes its own thoughts by this art, in order 
that its higher apothegms may, in this form, be as easily impressed 
on the mind, and have as permanent value, as the popular pro- 
verbs. Every thought, therefore, that is to be exhibited in this 
form, assumes the shortest and most pointed form which poetry 
allows, and yet endeavours at the same time, in this brevity, to 
achieve, by the aid of images, or of antithesis, the most complete 
and transparent finish. Thus, every short pithy verse forms indeed 
a whole, which contains a complete sense by itself, and may be 
applied at pleasure ; yet the gnomic poet rarely stops at a single 
verse, but strings many verses and maxims together by the same 
art, and embraces a wider circle of cognate truths. Compare 
Poet. Biicher, iv. 3 sqq. 

This 
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This whole species of composition, too, derives its name from 
this character of the simplest gnomic poetry. A single verse of 
this kind receives the very same name as a popular proverb itselfj 
7ltto. This properly signifies comparison^ similitude^ since every 

proverb, like a comparison, admits an infinite application to 
parallel cases ; for the gnomic poet utters general maxims, which 
every one whom they concern may apply to hunself, just as if he 
set a mirror before each for him to view himself in it. This is a 
fundamental distinction of the gnomic poet from the prophet, that 
he does not, as the latter, set out from a special historical case in 
order to exert an influence on it, but lays down, out of the store 
of his previous experience and sure knowledge, a general truth as 
a mirror for individuals, and as an aid to their self-guidance. As 
such parables are not unfrequently very pithy, and rather hint at 
a deep truth, and propose it as a thing to be guessed, they may 
be called rTTTT enigma ; and, as they often chastise evil with irony 

or with stem ridicule, they may then be called niT^D mockery » 
Compare Poet. Biicher^ iv. 46. 

2. In later times, however, after tiie eighth and seventh cen- 
turies, this simple species of gnomic poetry no longer retained 
sufficient purity and strengtii ; the rigid compact form became lax 
and flaccid, and new, in part softer, in part more easily effective, 
forms were added, as if later ages were less and less able to make 
simple means do. On the one hand, there arises an attempt at 
more minute description and exhibition, in order that graphic 
pictures of good, of evil, and of the ridiculous, may suitably allure, 
terrify, and instruct ; and examples and comparisons are worked 
out with increasing breadth and skill. On the other, an admoni- 
tory oratorical tone — the aim of which is to make instruction more 
emphatic and intelligible — prevails more and more. Thus the 
simple apothegm swells, from one verse, to longer and longer ex- 
hortations and more artificial series of images, nay, to the dramatic 
interchange of dialogue between different persons ; at last, even 
the spirit of art occasionally predominates, and elaborates old 
thoughts after its own fashion. Compare Prov. i.-ix., xxii. 17 — 
xxiv. 34 ; xxx. and xxxi., and the remarks thereon in Poet. Bucher, 
vol. iv. 

Moreover, a fusion of the favourite gnomic poetry with the 
ancient lyrical composition was gradually introduced, by which the 
former invested itself with the higher attire of the latter. A 
gnomic song of this kind might then be even arranged to music, 
as we see from Psalm xlix. 2-5. Now, as a parable-song might, 
according to page 97, still bear the simple name btt^D, i. e. 
paraMe^ it may, therefore, be asked, what is the distinction be- 
tween 
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tween a proper parable, of which we are now treating, and the 
parable-song which is called after it ? That there must be such 
a distinction, may be concluded firom the constant difference whidi 
is made between the pieces of the Psalter and those of the hock of 
Solomon's Proverbs. And, on a nearer view, we actuaUy discover 
that a parable-song never is a mere exhibition, but always a warm 
efiusion, of a truth, and stands higher both as to argument and 
form. 

3. The book Kohelet (Ecclesiastes) not only goes £ulher in these 
innovations, but, in addition, admilB the objections of doubt, and the 
search aft^r truth — the process being conducted before the reader's 
eyes — ^into the sphere of its instruction. While a first essay at philo- 
sophic discussion is thus attempted, gnomic sentences, in the strict 
sense, do not enter into the texture of the work, except on isolated 
occasions, particularly when the author, as a moralist, lays down 
the maxims which ought to be observed. Moreover, Solomon ap- 
pears here as a poetical person merely, as a mask to cover the 
moralist, as if the real author, in that late period, felt himself too 
weak to speak to his contemporaries in his own person. 

finally, ancient gnomic wisdom appears once more — ^in the light 
in which it was viewed, at about the tnird century b.c., by the wiser 
heads of that time in Palestine — collected and Drought to a close 
in the large book of the son of Sirach ; whereas, in the still later 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, it is obliged to refresh itself by 
the aid of Greek philosophy and eloquence, and thereby reveals tte 
complete revolution which it has undergone. These last apocry- 
phal sprouts of the ancient trunk, however, do not deserve any 
special notice iii this place. 

in. — Dramatic Poetry.'' 

That such a dramatic poetry as that of the Greeks and Indians 
was ever developed among the ancient Hebrews, we do not assert 
There is no trace whatever among them of a regular stage, with 
the many arts and contrivances belonging to it ; the Arabians also 
neither possessed theatrical art before Muhammed, nor, after his 
time, were partial to entertainments requiring the aid of such 
elaborate apparatus and art. 

There are, however, several stages of this art ; and ancient 
nations, which never attained the highest perfection in it by their 
original efforts, nught yet make various beginnings and attempts 
to develop it. The Indian drama belongs to a perfectly dif- 
ferent species from that of the Greeks : although, like the latter, 

o The aathor has, since this was written, discussed several questions connected 
with this subject, in Zeller's Theologische Jdhrhucher for 1 843, p. 752 sqq», and like- 
wise in his own Geschichte dea Volke$ Isratlf vol. iii. 1 73 sg. 

it 
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it is acquamted with the stage and the change of the actors, yet it 
chiefly consists in singing beautiful single verses only, while the 
dialogue is in pure prose ; nor does it, moreover, know the strict 
difference between tragedy and comedy,' nor the other established 
laws of Greek art. 

Now the very simplest beginnings and foundations of dramatic 
poetry may be traced among the Hebrews, if we only compare the 
vestiges preserved in their literature with the accounts of kindred 
phenomena amon^ more modem nations. Islam, with its rude 
austerity and suspicion of every thing that openly wears the ap- 
pearance of image and disguise, is surely anything but favourable 
to the drama ; and yet it is not uncommon, in the present Muham- 
medan countries, for a single singer — as it were an itinerant stage 
in himself— to act a complete drama quite by himself, and, by 
cleverly changing his voice and gestures, to produce an excellent 
imitation of all the different characters that appear in the piece ; 
nay, there are also plays in which several persons appear together.* 
Such an artist, who by himself alone represents a living drama on 
an imadomed extemporary stage, is, in reality, only a more ad- 
vanced grade of what those celebrated Eastern story-tellers are, 
who often mimetically recite the speeches of different persons by 
the hour, and keep a large circle of spectators anxiously intent on 
their lips and gestures. Hariri, too, introduces two speakers, who 
contend with each other before a large company, and only at last 
lay aside all disguise and acting : and who can deny that all these 
are beginnings, if only feeble and suppressed beginnings, of dra- 
matic representation ? 

According to all indications, something very much like this is 
found in the Song of Songs, which appears just as if designed for 
a stage, albeit a very simple one ; for it develops, in short, winged 
speeches of several persons, a complete action, and, moreover, in 
the course of the whole, admits definite pauses of the action, which 
are only suited to the drama. It is, nevertheless, possible that, if 
the first outlines of such a poetry were already in existence, a poet 
might very well compose a drama not intended to be acted, a 
purely poetical work of art to set off a subUme thought by the 
exliibition of its development in Ufe ; to which class the book of 

P This is not intended to apply, with the same strictness, to later times ; for then 
the Indians at least possess a peculiar kind of comedy. 

^ See Buckingham's TVavels in Assyria, Media, &c., pp. 203-205 ; Marcel's Contes 
Arabesy i. 459. Compare Wellsted*s Travels in Arabia, p. 74 s^., 160, 196, 261, 344 ; 
Waddington*s Visit to Ethiopia, p. 265 sqq, 272 sq., and especially Lane's Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, ii. 111-113. According to the account 
which was published a few years ago, by Pascual de Gayangos, a learned Spaniard 
resident in London, tiie Escurial possesses Arabic works, in which the different 
artisans are introduced in dialogue, and the general form is dramatical. 

Job 
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Job beloncB. Both books now stand quite alone in the Old To- 
tainent, aithouch they were hardly the only ones of their kind id 
ancient times, tor no literature easily produces such very umqiie 
areat works, without producing many others of the same sort 
Both may, however, also serve as patterns of the diyersity of sub- 
ject and spirit in dramatic poetry, since the Song of Son^ being 
rather taken from the common life of the nation, may be compared 
to comedy, and the book of Job, which is occupied with the most 
sublime subject, to tragedy. 

1. AVhoever attentively reads, and thoroughly underBtands, the 
Song of Songs, finds that it not only breathes the air of one smgle 
author throughout, but that an action is also represented in Sie 
speeches of difierent persons. The persons of the dialogue are not, 
indeed, designated in superscriptions, as in our modem dramas, 
but it can only be concluded what person is speaking at any time 
from the tiling said, and from the change of the speeches them- 
selves. Tliis need not cause any surprise, however, since the role 
ratlier is, that the historian is the only one who definitely and 
distinctly cites the speech of a person ; and isolated designations of 
the persons speaking are not found in Hebrew literature at alL 
How often, in the prophetical books, or in lyrical poetry, do we 
not find an incidental foreign speech thrown out witnout any ex- 
ternal indication, as simply as it could be in a living discourse 
itself, in which it is adequately distinguished by the mere change 
of the voice and gesture of the person delivermg it f But even 
where a change of the persons speaking does occur m such passages, 
the writing does not aid the eye by any external note of it, but 
leaves the reader's feeling to gather who the speaker ia from the 
speech itself — as is also, with a little attention, always easy to da 
See Ps. XX., cxv., cxviii. ; Judg. v. ; Isa. xvL 1-7 ; mii. 1-4 ; Hos. 
v. 15, sq. ; Mich. vi. 7. With the like simplicity, the author of the 
Song of Songs might very well leave it to the reader^s attention to 
determine the end and beginning of each speech, and the change 
of person, by the sense of the words. Nay, the same rapid ease, 
the omission of I said, I thought^ is found iu the Song of Songs, 
in the same manner, in the middle of the narrative of a person 
speaking, iii. 2, 3, 4. 

It is true, if the change of persons were too chequered and 
frequent, it would be hazardous to omit all indications of it. But, 
in the Song of Songs, it is to be observed further, the change of 
the chief persons is very simple : a maiden — called Sulamit, 
according to vi. 13 — as the true heroine of the action, is the chief 
and longest speaker ; next to her. King Solomon and a chorus of 
women at his court play the principal parts, and it is only in the 
subordinate scenes that some other persons appear. Now these 

few 
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few chief persons are, moreover, so distinctly and so consistently 
indicated by stationary designations in the addresses of the dra-- 
matis persancBj that this alone supplies sufficient intimations, if we 
will only combine them with a due attention to the entire sense of 
the speeches. 

It is a matter of great importance, however, for the understand- 
ing of the plan of the whole piece, to know exactly the number 
and character of the actors whom the poet assumes. For the plan 
on which the dramatic poet is to construct his drama will, under 
all circumstances, be veiy materially influenced by the number of 
persons on the stage which are at his disposal ; and he will arrange 
nis subject, and distribute the members of the whole, according as 
he has to divide the action among a definite and limited number 
of actors* How the case stands, in this respect, in the Song of 
Songs, may be discovered by a remarkable circumstance, if we are 
only capable of following it up closely. 

it is impossible, namely, on a nearer view, not to discern that a 
person who is speaking often introduces the speeches of other per- 
sons, not in short clauses, but in long citations, and not merely in 
the middle of his own speech, but even from the very commence- 
ment. Any one who, for instance, attentively reads the passage 
viii. 8-10, will find that she who speaks in ver. 10 of herself, firat 
dites, in ver. 8, sq,j a long discourse of others, in order to append 
her own words to it afterwards. The same thing evidently occurs 
several times again in the same manner, to refer only to vi. 9 — > 
vii. 2 ; ii. 15 ; iv. 16, sq. These may be called intercalated speeches ; 
but even entire scenes, belonging to a difierent time and situation, 
may be thus inserted, as in vi. 10 — ^vii. 1. The infallible criterion 
of such intercalations — ^in case we might now perchance not recog- 
nise such at once in reading — ^is always this, that a person who is 
thus cited speaking, cannot be actually present when he is merely 
cited as speaking : thus, according to vi. 9, the women, whose words, 
uttered on a former occasion, are adduced in vi. 10 — ^vii. 1, are not 
present ; nor can the lover, whose words the maiden had just cited 
at length, in iv. 10 — ^v. 2, be present according to v. 9 — ^vi. 1. Such 
intercalated speeches and scenes, however, are also sometimes, 
when the context favours ii;, introduced and announced by express 
terms, as ii. 10-15, v. 2, vi. 9 — vii. 1. Why, then, did the poet, 
we must here ask, so often intercalate speech in speech, and scene 
in scene ? Another poet, who could introduce as many persons 
and scenes as he pleased, would surely not have had recourse to 
such means. It is evident, therefore, that our poet was obliged to 
deal thriftily with his persons : he could only introduce a few per- 
scms at once, on the kmd of stage which he presupposed ; and thus 
he was accustomed to J^ak^ one person, whenever it fitted into the 

context 
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context of the speeches of that chanu;ter, bmtate the Traces of 
others, and represent other scenes. 

If we examine the piece from this point of view, and observe 
how many persons the poet must necessarily have imagined on die 
stage, we arrive at the remarkable result, that less than three are 
insufficient, but that three are, on an exigency, snffirient for every 
thing, — a maiden, a hero, and a mediating choma of women. 
The maiden, who qieaks most here, also speaks, when it is neces- 
sary, instead of the other persons of her side, t. e. instead of \t& 
absent lover and her brothers ; on the other hand^ the hero, who 
in the chief parts of the drama represents king Solomon, also dtesi 
in case of need, the speeches of tne other persons belongii^ to Ins 
side ; the mediator between the antagonists is a chorus of women, 
which represent the women of Solomon s palace, and, in sulnndinate 
scenes, perliaps the women of Jerusalem (iiL 8-11), or the shqH 
herdesses (viu. 5) ; just as the hero, in the last act, where Solomon 
leaves the scene, might represent Uie maiden's rustic lover. It is 
quite sufficient to conceive such a simple stage, on which the two 
contending parties were each represented by one person only, and 
the chorus, perhaps, by only two or three women in the same 
costume. But it would be difficult to imagine that one angle 
actor personated these three characters, since none of the three has 
merely a single voice. 

With record to the representation of the piece, within these 
limits, we ooserve that the whole poem, from the beginning to the 
end, without anyexception, consists of thirteen cantos of toleraUy 
equal length. These divisions, namely, manifest themselves spon- 
taneously, by a distinct beginning and conclusion ; and there is 
evidently a certain pause after each of them. We can hardly, 
then, regard these thirteen sections of similar length, as anything 
else but so many songs, partly solos, partly alternate songs. 

The action itself, however, divides into four acts.' The poet 
thrice indicates the end of a great division, or act, in an exceed- 
ingly simple manner, by a description of the exhaustion of the 
action itself, the heroine being wearied out for that day, without 
succumbing; thrice does the same preliminary end, during the 
development of the action, return again ^th the same refrain, ii. 7, 
iii. 5, viii. 4. But the sense and connection of all llie thoii^ts, 
and the entire art of the design, also lead to these great pauses in 
the course of the whole. 

The action which thus forms the result of this melodrama is, in 
brief, as follows. 

' Sabsequent researches have induced the author to divide the Sonf of Songs 
iuto^ve acts. He has stated his views on this point, in that essaj which, as has 
been mentioned above, i^ipeared in ZeUer's Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1843. 

First 
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First Act. — ^We are at once transported into the middle of the 
action, the beginning of which is not explained until later (vi. 9 — 
vii. 1) ; the maiden, carried against her will into the palace, and 
feeling herself unhappy there, longs vehemently to be back again 
with her beloved on ner native plains, and is derided for it by the 
chorus, without effect, First Canto, i. 2-8 ; Solomon approaches, 
and hLs flattering praises and her fideUty form the subject of an 
alternate song, untd she, xmmoved by h^ flatteries, and at length 
sdnking down exhausted, maintains her true love for the present, 
Second Canto, i. 9 — ^ii. 7. 

Second Act. — The same place and persons, but the others do 
not speak; we only see llie maiden, how she in imagination 
neither hears, sees, nor desires anything but her beloved. Third 
Canto, ii. 8 — 17 ; how she, in her troubled dreams, seeks only 
Imn, and finds him, until she is again exhausted, and concludes 
this day as before. Fourth Canto, iii. 1 — 5 ; so that this Act dis- 
plays tne enduring and unshaken constancy of love. 

Third Act. — The longest, because it is the decisive one. We 
eee Solomon as he has just declared the maiden his consort, and 
returns with her from the camp into his palace. Fifth Canto, iii. 
6—11 ; how he there compUments her in a long ornate speech. 
Sixth Canto, iv. 1 — 7. But Sulamit flies the more zealously to 
thoughts and speeches of her absent lover, and, to cheer herself, 
repeats the songs, partly of an inspiriting, partly of a lively na- 
ture, which she formerly heard from him, or wmch, if he were 
present, he would sing. Seventh Canto, iv. 8 — ^v. 1 ; and then, 
again relapsing into the most distressing dreams about him, until, 
being quite overcome, she at last implores the sympathy of the 
chorus. Eighth Canto, v. 2 — 8. Here, at the moment of the in- 
tensest interest, is also the true turning point, and internal d^noue-' 
ment of the whole, for the chorus regards her condition with pity, 
and she, full of enthusiasm, reveaS all about her lover. Ninth 
Canto, V. 9 — vi. 3. Solomon then once more tries his utmost in 
a long, and almost bombastic speech, and describes how he prefers 
her above all women, and how she was admired even by them 
(and thus brought into the presence of the king). Tenth Canto, vi. 
4 — ^vii. 1 ; of the same king who now extols her as the object of 
his warmest desire. Eleventh Canto, vii. 2 — 10; but, without 
listening to any of this, she still continues, in heart, with her simple 
lover on the plains, until she at length again sinks down from 
longing and fatigue ; and Solomon's third and last attack glances 
off wiSiout effect from the armour of her constancy. Twelfth 
Canto, vii. 10 — ^viii. 4. 

Fourth Act. — Solomon and this chorus, the palace and the city, 
have disappeared. We see Sulamit and her lover amidst shep- 
herds 
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hcnis And Bhephcnlc^cs, proclaiming the mioonqtierable mi^ of 
true 1()V(% and deriding Solomon with proud words ; and imme- 
diutely lN*ginM the alternate song of the lovers now muted for ever, 
lliirti'entli Canto, viii. 5 — 14. AVhoever pursues this furtkr, 
will find tliat everything corresponds excellently^ even in the 
minutix of the ]>lan and the distrioution ; and that the distinction 
of the (K^rsons, situations, and dcscripticHiSy are strictly ohfierved, 
even in the merest trifles. 

So much, however, is at once evident from this, that the piece 
represents and exalts — not love generally, but constant love as the 
only real love ; ])rohably, accordmg to an actual tradition in Solo- 
moifs life, llie treatment of the subject is artlessly lovely and 
charming, and lias a sublime ease aiid simplicity. And eren 
though the piece is rather to be regarded as popular poetry, as 
to its subject and language, its art and scope, yet it is not in the 
least at variance with the purer reU^on ; on the contrary, it is a 
beautiful evidence of the ancient popular Ufe, by which we lean 
both how much this religion had gradually sunk into the depths of 
the whole people, and fostered genuine mithfulness and love ; as 
also how art and poetry, at the time of their greatest culture, 
penetrated the whole popular Ufe, almost in the same way as it 
did among the Greeks. The piece belongs, according to many 
indications, to the northern kingdom ; and appears to have been 
composed soon after Solomon's death.* 

When the poetry of a nation once contained such rudiments of 
dramatic composition, it was not so difficult for other poets to ad- 
vance the drama, and the whole art of poetry at the same time, to 
that degree of elevation which the book of Job displays — a boA 
composed at the extreme verge of the period during which genuine 
Hebrew was in its highest perfection, and exhibiting at once both 
the highest reach of fil Hebrew poetry of art, and its approaching 

• The foundations of this whole view were laid, in the year 1825, in the well- 
known little work [Das Hohelied Salomons iibersetzt, mit Einleitong, Anmerkimgai 
nnd einem Anhang iiber den Prediger, von Dr. 6. H. A. Ewald. Gattingen, 1826, 
Syo.] : they were &en formed, before I knew about any other view whatever, from 
the mere reading and understanding of the book, and I have but little now to add, 
or to define more precisely ; but I hope to hare an early opportunity of recurriiig 
to the subject. But when we see, not only what was then written, after the ap- 
pearance of that work, but also what antiquated errors and absurdities have sinoe 
been repeated — how one, although himself admitting the unity of the book, yet, 
through mere lack of strict interpretation, introduces the most arbitrary assnmptioDS, 
and by denying the genuineness of viii. 8-14, almost robs the song of its crown; or 
how another, who is still possessed by the cacoethes of mutilation, yet considers that 
arbitranr treatment to be, nevertheless, less arbitrary than that which has beoi tbe 
first to lay a basis for avoiding all arbitrariness — ^when we see this, it is indeed 
painful enough to discover how superficially, or how poorly, this whole study has 
fiitherto been cultivated by many. What can they have to say about the Song of 
Songs, who, for the sake of a prejudice, which they have quite recently concocted for 
themselves, obstinately deny the change of persons in even such pieces as Pb. zz. 2 

decline. 
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decline. This book chooses its subject from the highest sphere* 
The poet propounds one of the most enigmatical and perplexing, 
as well as most important, problems of Hebrew antiquity — the 
problem how it is that evil afflicts the good, and treats it, in the 
whole extent of its compass, with genuine art. This great pro- 
Uem is to be exhibited before the reader's eyes, as to its expo- 
fidtion, complication, and ultimate solution, in the fulness of life ; 
the poet is, therefore, oblieed to introduce all the individual powers 
which contribute towards the problem, as persons in their reciprocal 
agency and collision. Thus — ^borrowing his solemn subject from 
Tenerable antiquity — ^he sets forth the patriarch Job as the hero 
who must bear the whole burden of the problem in his life, his 
sufferings, and his conflicts : as the innocent man who, contrary 
to the ancient beUef, is most sorely afflicted, and thus falls into 
despair, and then, from despair, into imbelief and madness. He 
is visited by three friends, who represent the ancient belief when 
grown into a bigoted superstition, and who strenuously contend 
against unbelief. As the third peraon, above these human anta- 
gonists, Jahve appears, from whom not only the first possibility of 
the severe contest about this problem, but also its final solution as 
ihe prize and reward of the valiant hero who has stood the trial, 
proceeds. The poet, therefore, causes these three persons, as the 
three different powers of the action — as soon as ever their senti- 
ments come into close contact and conflict — to act against each 
other by earnest, pointed, and comprehensive argumentation : the 
hasty altercation of common hfe finds no place here ; the speeches 
even of men here are hke well-considered moral sentences, with 
which each party seeks to convince the other ; hence, according to 

page 97, they are called 7ttto, xiii. 12 ; xxvii. 1 ; xxix. 1. But 

the action itself insensibly advances during this long discussion, 
and weaves itself the greatest complication, as well as its gradual 
solution : only the first exposition and the last solution are briefly 
exhibited in an epic narrative, which surroimds the dramatic kernel 
of the book, like a thin shell. Thus — except in that it decidedly 
never was intended for a stage — the book has great resemblance 
to a Greek tragedy, e. g, to the Philoctetes of Sophocles ; and ex- 
hibits the greatest effort in the artistical treatment of a subject, 
which Hebrew poetry has produced. 

We detect, however, that the language of this book no longer 
entirely possesses the ancient compactness and pregnant brevity ; 
it is occasionally diluted by oratorical breadth of style, and is not 
altogether able to control itself. Several scattered passages, at 
least, in the course of the whole, produce this effect ; although, 
at the critical moment, indeed, the poet still has enough wonderful 

precision 
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precision oihI point at his disposal. In fiu^t, this agn only re- 
minds us that this work of the hi^est artistic perfection already 
stands at tlic verge of a declining literature. In later portiooB, 
whon thev touch on several thoughts, this want of internal pre- 
cision ami compactness, this protracted, laboured character of the 
diction, is more and more visible ; as is shown, among others, in 
the later intcr|)olated augmentations of this book, ifg^ii — ^xxxm, 
xl. 15 — xli. 20. In its ^nuine portions, we can just detect a 
commencement of thb dissolution ; but even this conunencement 
b not to I)e disregarded, since the other characteristics of the age 
of this book liarmonise with it : for this book belongs to about 
tlie l)eginning of the seventh century. 

Epic Poetry. 

AVhilc tlicsc tlirce species of poetry developed themselyes, epic 
poetry always remained a long way behind them, and only ap- 
peared when it was too late, in feeble efforts. In order to obtain 
a nearer view of the possibiUty of this, we can only refer to tk 
very similar example of Arabic literature. 

The separate materials out of which epic poetry may develop 
itself, according to page 86, existed among the Arabians, as well 
as they did among the Hebrews, and do, m every other nation of 
higher culture. The ancient Arabians, before Muhammed, pos- 
sessed an abundance of legends about the achievements of indi- 
vidual heroes and of whole tribes, and their number was only 
increased by the early times of Islam. Moreover, firom time im- 
memorial, the Arab loved to be entertained — ^in time of peace, on 
festival occasions, in his camp at night — by stories about sublime 
or wonderful things ; and Islam, which certainly did not fevonr 
the other arts of the Muses, encouraged this fondness for beau- 
tiful narratives and songs so much the more exclusively : andent 
Arabic literature shows in what high consideration the Mavis-' 
i, e., the reciters of ancient poems and histories — ^were held. 
There was likewise no deficiency of sublime thoughts about such 
achievements of their ancestors ; nor can it be denied that both 
the heathen and Muhammedan Arabians possessed a kind of my- 
thology. Nevertheless, no whole — which is all we are concerned 
about — was formed out of these scattered materials and founda- 
tions for epic poetry ; nay, even the great panegyrical poems on 
Muhammed, the old one by Ca'ab, and the later one by Bussiri, 
cannot lay aside the lyrical garb : no Arabian hero, how great 
soever he was, found his Valmiki or his Homer at the right 
juncture. The overpowering influence, which was briefly touched 
on in p. 86, must, therefore, have predominated here. It is not 
imtil later, under utterly diflerent circumstances, that the epic 

element 
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element is more active in Islam. On the one hand, the nobler 
and more artistic epos arises among the Persians, as if the Indo- 
germanic spirit hurst the fetters with which it had been bound, only 
that mythology cannot move freely even there, under Islam. On 
the other, a kind of lower epos makes a way for itself into the 
numerous books of tales and romances, with which the modem 
Muhammedan world is inundated. Stirring memories of a great 
olden time are already there in a mass, and stimulate the suscep- 
tible to exhibit them in such works of art, and the composition of 
larger works has become more usual; but there is a growing 
deficiency of genuine epic art in this time of the general decline 
of literature, and thus that mass of mongrel books arises, which 
contain prose intermixed with verse, but which are neither history 
nor poetry ; such as the Thousand and One Nights^ Antar^ Bibars, 
Hdtim Ta% &c. In the modem East, these undeveloped and sup- 
pressed rudiments of epic poetry are recited by pubUc singers and 
story-tellers, as by rhapso(Usts ;* which is, at least, an evident proof 
that the roots and first shoots of epic poetry do exist even in Islam. 
The case is similar with epic poetry among the Hebrews. 
After genuine Hebrew composition had long mded away, and 
gnomic poetry was the only one which still preserved some vigour, 
the possibility of a pure epic poetry was furthered by the in- 
creasing influence of the rehgion of Zoroaster, as is shown by the 
book of Job. After that time, we actually find an abundance of 
epic subjects treated with greater or less art, and preserved for 
us partly in the Apocrypha, partly in the Pseudepigrapha. To 
this class belong the book of Tobit, which is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful of the kind ; in a less degree the book of Judith, which, 
as a hybrid species between fiction and narrative, rather corre- 
sponds to what we call a romance ; the book of the life and death 
of Moses, to which allusion is made in the Epistle of Jude, and 
others of that sort. Many epic conceptions also remained merely 
indicated and scattered. But these later times were too feeble 
and perplexed to be able to work out such epic materials with 
genume art, and to create an epos which could emulate the height 
of ancient Hebrew composition; and thus, whatever efibrt was 
afterwards made in this formerly unattempted kind of art, was weak 
and imperfect, and hardly serves as an indication of the shape 
which a genuine Hebrew epos might have taken, had it only been 
attempted at a period when poetic composition was in greater 
vigour. The epopees and dramas which Egyptian Jews attempted, 
entirely after Greek models, do not in any way fall within the 
scope of this history. 

• See the exceUcnt description in Lane, vol. ii. 114 sqq., and the other aathoritie8» 
cited at page 103. The style of recital easily assumes a dramatic cast 
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ON THE RESURRECTION OF THE SAINTS 
WHO AROSE WITH JESUS CHRIST.' 

By DoM. AnousTiif Calmxt. 

TrantUted from the French by the Rer. Auexaxdee J. D. D'Obsbt, Hig|i Sdml, 

Glaigow. 

St. Matthew relates that Jesus Christ haying giyen up tbe 
ghost ui)on the cross, * the earth did quake and the rocks rent, 
and the graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints wMch 
slept arose and came out of the grave after his resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared imto many.' As if the 
Saviour had wished to show by these tokens of his power, that be 
had just conquered death, and tiad restored life to those who were, 
in a certain sense, buried in sin. The onening of those tombs, 
and the return of those departed ones to life, were also proo& and 
pledges of our future resurrection, says Jerome.* 

As this subject is peculiarly interesting, affording scope &r 
several curious investigations, we shall treat of it here somewhat at 
length, and shall discuss the following questions : — Who those 
were who arose ? Where they arose ? In what form, and with 
what body thev appeared ? K they died again, or if they ascended 
to heaven witfc Jesus Christ, there to live for ever happy in sonl 
and body? We may speculate on this subject with the more 
freedom and safety, as the various opinions which divide the Fathers 
as well as modem writers on it, do not affect the fundamental 
articles of reli^on, every one acknowled^g the truth of the 
Evangelist's narrative ; and therefore the d^culties only toni 

* [The present article is a translation of one of the numerons DUsertaHou di§- 
persed through the nine folio Tolomes of Calmefs great Gcmmentaire JAU^nd mr 
la Bible. These Dissertations are on some of the moet important, interasting, nd 
curious subjects of Biblical inquiry, and they so £u* exhaust the subjects of wMch 
they treat, that it is often surprising to see how littie more recent inquiry baf 
added to the information which they contain. Man;^ later writers have, indeed, 
been greatly indebted to these Dissertations ; and it is correctly stated by Glaiie, 
in his recent Introduction a VEcriture Sainte, that the reputation acquired W JahBi 
in Biblical Archaeology, is almost entirely derived from his studies in Gahnef s 
Dissertations. As few readers possess the large and expensive work in which tboe 
Dissertations are found, it is our intention to have some of the best of them trans- 
lated for insertion in this Journal. A sentence here and there occurs to remind the 
reader that the author was a Roman Catholic ; but upon the whole, the writings of 
Calmet — and his Dissertations in particular — are singularly free from the peat* 
liarities of Romish theology. — Editob.] 

^ Monumenta aperta sunt in signum futursB resnrrectionis (Hier. ad Hedib. 
Ep. 62). 

on 
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on the circumstances, the manner and the consequences of the 
miracle. 

We cannot without some rashness speak in precise terms as 
to the number or condition of those who then left their graves. 
The holy Evangelist simply tells us that ' many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose.' All thea did not arise ; and if it 
is true, as some commentators have asserted, that the quaking 
of the earth, the rending of the rocks, and the opening of the 
graves only took place in and near Jerusalem, it will neces- 
sarily follow that the resurrection was restricted to those saints 
who had been interred in the neighbourhood of that city, and 
to whom the Son of God wished to manifest this favour. If it 
is maintained that the sepulchres of the saints were opened all 
over the world, or at least throughout Palestine, this vast 
extent of country will leave us in still greater uncertainty, as 
to the number and state of those who rose from their tombs on 
this occasion. 

There are some who believe that it was the oldest of the patri- 
archs who then appeared, it being probable enough that Jesus 
Christ caused the eflFects of his death and of his advent to be felt 
first by those who had waited for him longest ; so Adam, Abel, 
Seth, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, 
Moses, Joshua, David, and the other ancients would be the 
most highly favoured, and arise before the others. But as 
there is much to countenance the belief that the patriarchs 
before the deluge, and those who preceded Abraham, lived 
and were buried out of Palestine ; there is sufficient difficulty 
in making them rise with Jesus Christ on the hypothesis that 
the graves were only opened in Judea, or even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem. Add to this, that it seems those rainer 
should have risen who were known to the Jews then living, and 
were more of their own day, in preference to the ancient patri- 
archs, of whom their notions were confused by the misty light of 
antiquity. 

In short, it appears natural that the prophets having been the 
principal witnesses who predicted the coming, the birth, the life, 
the death, and the resiurection of Jesus Christ ; and having, for 
the most part, sealed their testimony with their blood, should also, 
by a pecidiar prerogative, take part with others in the fruits of his 
death and resurrection ; so that Moses, David, Samuel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiali, Ezekiel, and Daniel, whose writings we possess, should 
have been preferred to many, who, though inspired by the spirit of 
prophecy, have nevertheless left us no monuments of their predic- 
tions. Some believe that Job and Jonas, and the three young 
men delivered from the furnace at Babylon, being the principau 

VOL, I. — NO. I. I types 
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types of the Saviour's resurrection f Isaiah, as the evangelical 
prophet ; Melchisedec, as prefiguring Christ's priesthood ; and 
Daniel, as pointing out more precisely the years of his coming, 
were then privileged to rise in preference to others. 

St. Epipnanius^ would wish uiat the preference should be ^ven 
to those who were nearest the times of Jesus Christ, and whose 
countenances could still be recognized by such as lived at that 
period, and had borne testimony to Jesus Christ since his advent ; 
as Zacharias the father of John the Baptist, the aged Simeon, St 
John the Baptist, and the good thief. Lerins* does not believe 
that any female was resuscitated, because it was fitting that the 
Holy Virgin should be the first person of her sex to arise, even as 
Jesus Chnst was ^the Jirst-hom of the dead. As if Jesus Christ, 
in this character of first-born of the dead, had not procured for 
women, as well as for men, the privilege of the resurrection. 
Others,^ on the contrary, will have it that Eve was resuscitated 
amongst the first on this occasion, as the common mother of all 
mankind. But let us leave these conjectures, and without deter- 
mining anything on a matter which is undecided, let us confine 
ourselves to the terms of the Evangelist, who tells us that ' many 
bodies of the saints arose.' 

There are two diflFerent opinions as to the time of the resurrec- 
tion of the saints of whom we speak. Some beUeve that they 
arose immediately after the death of the Saviour, and as soon as 
their graves were opened by the earthquake, which took place 
when he gave up the ghost ;** while others maintain that they did 
not rise from their tombs till after the resurrection of our Saviour ; 
so that, in accordance with St. Paul, Jesus Clirist is really the 
first-bom from the dead.^ Both of these opinions are supported by 
the text of St. Matthew. The first is foimded upon the statement, 
that Jesus Christ having expired, ' the earth did quake, and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of the saints arose ;' where 
it is obvious that no interval is placed between the death of the 
Saviour and the resurrection of the saints. Those who defend the 
other opinion, direct attention to the fact that St. Matthew, having 
related the resurrection of the saints, immediately adds, 'and 
after his resurrection they appeared unto many ;' insinuating 
thereby, that they had only arisen after him or with him, and that 
he narrates the opening of their tombs and their resurrection by 

« Vide Pined, in Job xix. 25. ^ Epiphan. in Anchorato, c. 102, p. 103. 

• Lerin. in Act. ii. 29. ' Coloss. i. 18. 

8 F. Luc. Brug. in Mat. xxvii. 

^ Chrysost Theophylact. in Matt, xxvii., Theodoret, Grotius, Lightfoot, &c 
^ Origen in Matt, xxvii., Raban. Maur., Kadbert, Bede, Corn, k lApide^alii 
plures. 
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anticipation; and indeed, what would they have done from the 
death of the Saviour to his resurrection, since they had not to^ 
appear, and indeed did not appear, till he had risen again ? Then 
they went to bear witness to their Saviour, showing themselves in 
the holy city. 

St. Augustin^ makes mention of these two opinions, and he does 
not disapprove of either : but as they were foreign to his purpose, 
he does not dwell upon them. Origen™ points out clearly that 
they did not rise before Jesus Christ, but after his resurrection. 
St. Gregory the Great" expresses himself to the same eflFect. 
' Jesus Christ died alone,' says he, ' but he did not rise alone ; he 
at the same time gave back life to men long before dead.'® St 
Jerome P is still more decided : 'though at the moment of the death 
of our Saviour, the graves were opened, yet,' says he, ' the saints 
did not arise till after his resurrection, in order that he might be 
truly the first-bom from the dead.' We find the same words in 
Bede and in Rabanus Maurus ; Radbert entertains similar views, 
with Druthmarus and several others. 

But St. Hilary*! seems to say that they arose at the moment 
Jesus gave up the ghost. ' Then,' says he, * " the graves were 
opened^'' because the bonds of death were broken, " and the dead 
arose^^ because, in enlightening the darkness of death and the ob- 
scurity of hell, he deprived death of his spoils by the resurrection 
of those whom he went to see ;' by which he insinuates that, Jesus 
Christ having descended into hell immediately after he had ex- 
pired, he instantly restored life to those who were dead before he 
should himself arise. St. Chrysostom' speaks still more clearly: 
he says, that the Saviour makes evident, by raising his servants 
while he was still upon the cross, the falsity of the Jewish taunt, 
' he saved others, himself he cannot save.' For if it was a great 
miracle to see Lazarus come out of his tomb, it was still more 
marvellous to see those saints who rose and who showed themselves 
to many persons. Theophylactus," and the other Greeks who 
have been accustomed to follow St. Chrysostom, are of the same 
opinion. They say that the resurrection of the dead, which hap- 
pened while Jesus Christ was on the cross, was the sign and the 
pledge of the future deliverance of those who were in hell [i.e. 
Hades]. 

But if it is true, of which there seems no doubt, that the souls 
of the holy patriarchs did not leave hell till Jesus Christ had 
descended to it, and that their bodies could not arise till their 

' Aug. Ep. 164. " Orig. in Matt Tract. 35. ^ Greg. Mag. Homil. 21. 

° Solus mortuus est et tamen solus minime resurrexit. 

P Hieron. in Matt xxvii. ** Hilair. in Matt xxvii. 

' Chrysost in Matt xxvii. Homi]. 88. * Theopbylactus in Matt xxvii. 
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souls, disengaged from those places where they were awaiting his 
coming, had reanimated their frames, it must be admitted that 
the resurrection of the saints did not happen till some time after 
tlie death of Christ ; for though the soul passes in an instant from 
one place to another, and though the operations of spirits separate 
from matter are not marked by intenrals of time, nevertheless we 
cannot conceive tliat the Saviour had been in hell, that he had 
there announced his coming to the holy patriarchs, that he had 
thence delivered their souls, that he had reunited these to their 
bodies, and that he had done all in a moment. The ancient 
Fathers* believed that he was some time in hell, for they main- 
tained that he there preached to the souls of the unbelievers, and 
that he converted several of them. It is true that this opinion is 
not now received in the chiux^h, but at least it is certain that those 
who entertained such views did not believe that the saints were 
raised immediately after the Saviour's death, unless their resur- 
rection had preceded his return upon earth. Now we do not at 
all see that Jesus Christ had given upon earth any indication of 
his presence previous to his resurrection, having been all the rest 
of tne time m Hades, there comforting the souls of the holy 
patriarchs." 

Thus, it is perfectly credible that it was not till after the resur- 
rection of the Saviour that the saints arose. But in what form did 
they appear ? Was it with bodies glorious and immortal such as 
we hope to have after the general resurrection, or with their 
natural bodies which they had before their death, as was the case 
with Lazarus and others who only rose to die anew, and who had 
only material bodies subject to hunger and thirst as ours are ? In 
short, had they resplendent bodies, but of a transient splendour 
which was to disappear with their apparitions, like the bodies of 
Moses and Elijah, who appeared with Jesus Christ in his transfigu- 
ration, and who, having exhibited themselves in glory at this 
interview, re-entered both one and other into their natural con- 
dition. Elijah returned to the place where he awaits the second 
advent of the Messiah, and Moses went back to his grave, there 
to wait for this second special resurrection, or for the general 
rising from the dead. 

The resolution of these difficulties depends much on what we are 
about to say in the sequel, where we shall consider the question, 
whether these resuscitated bodies ascended to heaven with Jesus 
Christ, or whether they died a second time and returned to their 
graves as before. K it is maintained that they arose to die no 

* See Origen, Clem. Alex, and others. 
" See Euseb. Emiscu. Homil. 6 in Pascha, Theoph^lact. and Brugent in Matt, zxvii. 

more, 
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more, I do not see how they can be denied the possession of bodies 
glorious, subtle, penetrating, such as we accord to the blessed. 
But if they only appeared for a moment, or perhaps for some hours, 
or for some days, as Moses and Elijah upon Tabor, it will not be 
easy to determine what was the nature of their bodies, which, 
according to this hypothesis, were not yet clothed with perfect 
immortality. 

But it is indubitable that they must be distinguished from 
bodies simply resuscitated, which lived and conversed with other 
men, as Lazarus, and those who in the Old Testament were 
restored to life by the prophets Elijah and Elisha. The Evange- 
list sufficiently informs us that every one did not see them, and 
that they only showed themselves to whom they pleased, and 
consequently that their bodies were of a nature different from 
ours, which we cannot conceal from the eyes of those whom we 
encounter. 

The author of 'Questions for the Orthodox,'* printed under the 
name of St. Justin, takes a middle course in this discussion. He 
acknowledges that the saints who arose did not die after tasting of 
immortality, though not of the happiness of heaven. Their bodies 
are not yet rendered conformable to the glorious body of Jesus 
Christ ; but they wait for their transmutation like Enoch and 
Elias, who are alive, but who have not yet received their perfect 
recompense ; for adds he, there is not as yet any one but Jesus 
Christ raised to live a life immortal and incorruptible, as being 
the first-bom from the dead, and the first-fruits of those who have 
slept the sleep of death. 

It would remain still to ascertain what is the nature of the 
bodies of Enoch and Elijah, in the condition in which they at 
present are. I see nothing to hinder our beUeving them to be 
like ours, with this difference, that they are neither subject to our 
wants nor to our infirmities ; but when we would know tnat, should 
we be more certain of it, were the hypothesis of the author to 
whom we allude certain ? Where then must all those saints be 
that arose with Jesus Christ ? If they are not in heaven, in what 
part of the earth shall we place them ? Such solutions are worse 
than the difficulties we wish to solve ; they throw us into greater 
embarrassments than ever. As then we have nothing certain 
upon this subject, we prefer to leave the question undecided to 
deciding it on chance, and without a fiiU knowledge of the matter. 

The great difficulty in all this dissertation consists in knowing if 
the saints who rose with Jesus Christ ascended to heaven with 
him, or remained upon earth, there to die again. There is on 

' Qaest ad Orthodox., qaest. 85. 

that 
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that point a difference of opinion, and both sides adduce reasons 
and authorities of no mean weight The Scriptures represent 
Jesus Christ mounting to heayen as a conqueror re-entermg his 
dominions, laden inith spoil, and leading with him a multitude of 
captives whom he has delivered J He came into this world * to 

E reach deliverance to the captives ; to set at liberty them that are 
ruised' (Luke iv. 18). It was, then, fitting that ne should ente* 
heaven at the head of those whom he had rescued firom prison ; 
and since he retiuned thither with his glorious and immortal body, 
it was natural that he should in a similar way obtain admisaon 
for at least the principal witnesses of his resurrection and the 
chief of his friends, yntix their resuscitated bodies, especially after 
having accorded them first the honour of the resurrection. Was 
it becoming that he should separate them from those bodies which 
they had just resumed in order to leave them a second time 
in the obscurity and dust of the tomb ? Could such a sepa- 
ration be made without grief, and is grief a fit accompaniment to 
a blessed spirit ? Are me gifts of God things to be repented of 
(Rom. xi. 29), and does he take away with one hand what he 
gives with the other ? 

St. Ignatius the Martyr, in his epistle to the Magnesians,' con- 
siders the resurrection of the prophets, occurring at the death of 
Jesus Christ, as an especial mvour, and without asserting that 
they died again. They expected, says he, Jesus Christ their 
master, and when he came he raised tnem from the dead. The 
author of ' Questions for the Orthodox,'* printed under the name 
of St. Justin, believes that the resurrection of these holy patriarchs 
was perfectly real, that they are not dead, and that they are in a 
state of immortality, but nevertheless, not in heaven^ as has been 
already stated. 

Origen insinuates in his * Commentary on St Matthew,' that 
the saints raised with Jesus Christ, followed him into heaven ; but 
he declares it in a more positive manner, writing on the Song of 
Solomon, where he says that Jesus Christ in raising himself raised 
at the same time those whom death held captive, and took them 
with him when he ascended into heaven, to which he exalted not 
only their souls, but also their bodies, as we leani, says he, from 
the Evangelist, who says, that many saints being raised, they 
entered into Jerusalem the holy city of the living God.** St 
Clement of Alexandria only treats of the matter incidentally, 
but he states clearly enough, that the saints who rose after the 
Saviour's death are transported into a better life.*^ 

y See Hosea xiii. ; Ps. Ivii. 19 ; Ephes. iv. 8. * Ignat. ad Magn. c. 9. 

• Quest, ad Orthod., qu. 85. b Origen in Matt, tract. 35. 

« Clem. Alex. 1. yi. Stromata, p. 764. 

Eusebius 
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Eusebius of Cesarea has given a lively representation of the 
victory which Jesus Christ gained over death on this occasion. 
As soon as he had said, * Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,' he quitted his body, without waiting till death should seize 
him ; but he himself anticipated death, and took him trembling, 
prostrate at his feet, and about to seek safety in retreat. He 
arrested his flight, and breaking the gates of those gloomy dun- 
geons, in which the souls of ffiie saints were enclosed, he drew 
them thence, raised them, rose himself, and led them in triumph 
with him into the celestial Jerusalem. St. Hilary obviously 
feivours this opinion, when he says that Jesus Christ reigns in 
Sion, in Jerusalem ; not in terrestrial Jerusalem, that murderous 
and sanguinary city, but in the celestial Jerusalem, which is our 
mother, of which the saints who rose with him are the inhabitants, 
Cujus et existimo hodieque irbcolcB sunt in Passione Domini resur- 
gentes. ^ 

St. Epiphanius is not quite consistent in what he relates respect- 
ing the saints who arose with the Saviour. In one place,® in 
explaining what is said by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 20), that Jesus 
Christ is the first-fruits of the raised dead — ^he remarks that in 
truth the dead were seen to rise with Jesus Clirist ; that Elijah 
and Elisha raised some ; that the Saviour himself restored life to 
Lazarus, and to some others ; but, he adds, what distinguishes 
Jesus Christ from others is, that he rose to die no more ; instead 
of which all the others who were raised died again. Elsewhere,' 
in speaking of the blessed whose bodies are on the earth, he ex- 
cepts from their number those who rose with Jesus Christ, who 
have entered with him into the bride-chamber, who have come 
into the holy city, and have appeared to many, as it is said in tibe 
Evangelist. It is certain, he continues, that at first they entered 
into the terrestrial Jerusalem, but afterwards they were intro- 
duced with Jesus Christ into the celestial, which till then had been 
opened to no one. 

In order to reconcile St. Epiphanius with himself, one might 
say that in the first passage he must be understood as speaking 
only of the dead who were raised to ordinary life and in bodies 
mortal and corruptible, but not of those who were resuscitated 
with subtil and glorious bodies.^ Lazarus and those whom Elijah 
and Elisha restored, were recalled to life a short time after their 
death, and before their bodies were destroyed and reduced to 
dust. Those whom Jesus Christ revived, were dead and corrupted 
long before. The flesh of the first was like the still entire grain 

** Hilar, in Ps. ii. n. 26. " Epiphan. Haeres. Ixiv. n. 65, p. 594. 

' Epiph. Haeres. Ixvii. n. 7, p. 911. s Epiph. Anehorat c. 102, p. 103. 

of 
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of wheat, which has not yet rotted in the earth, in order to ger- 
minate and rise again. The flesh of the second was like the grain 
wliich, after harinj^ experienced corruption, puts forth the germ of 
reproduction. This flesh was ammated by a new breath of life, 
and re-invested with immortality. 

St. Jerome has raried sdll more than St Epiphanius, and it is 
&r from easy to harmonize his statements on this subject. He 
assures us in one place that the good thief was received into Para- 
dise after Jesus Christ ; and that many bodies of the saints who 
arose were seen in the celestial Jerusalem.^ Fast Christum latro 
in Paradise^ et idcirco in resurrecticne efus multa dormientivan 
corpora surrexerunt^ vitaque sunt in coeksti Jerusalem^ In other 
places he treats tliis opinion with ridicule.^ ^ We must not un- 
derstand that of the celestial Jerusalem, as many ridiculously 
do, since the miracle of the resurrection of the saints would have 
been of no service to mankind, if they had only been seen in the 
celestial Jerusalem.' 

That is true, if they had been seen in heaven only : but those 
who believe that these bodies ascended into heaven with Jesus 
Christ do not deny that they were also seen in the terrestrial Jem- 
salem. For the passage in the Gospel may be explained three 
ways : 1. Tliose resuscitated saints showed themselves really in 
the city of Jerusalem. 2. TTiey represented another kind of per- 
sons spiritually raised, who by faith, baptism, and a holy me, 
deserved to become citizens of the celestial Jerusalem. St 
Jerome^ himself furnishes this explanation in his epistle to Redibia. 
3. They might ascend with their bodies into the celestial Jerusa- 
lem, there to enjoy immortality and an eternity of bliss. These 
three senses are found in St Jerome and in other connnentators. 

The venerable Bede introduces these risen saints into the ter- 
restrial Jerusalem, then into the celestial ;" Rabanus and Druth- 
marus indicate in express terms that they ascended into heaven in 
the train of Jesus Cnrist with their revived bodies.** Radbertus 
(after having remarked that many propose the question, whether, 
after being raised, they die anew to rise a second time, as 
Lazarus, who died twice, and who has yet to rise once) says that 
though the Gospel affords no explanation on the point, most believe 
that their resurrection was eternal, and that they ascended to 
heaven in the flesh with Jesus. He adds, that if these saints were 
to be undoubted witnesses of the actual resurrection, it is consistent 
vrith piety not only to suppose, but to believe, that they were 
raised never again to die, for how could they be true witnesses of 



*» Hieron. Ep. 3. ' Hieron. Ep. 17. ^ Hieron. Ep. 150. 

» Beda in Matt, xxvii. » Raban and Drutbmar. in Matt, zzvii. 
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the real resurrection of Jesus Christ, and of that which we look for, 
if they had immediately returned to dust ? We cannot, indeed, 
he goes on to say, demonstrate that hy the text of the Gospel ; 
but again, those who combat our opinion, cannot oppose us with 
any decisive authority suflSicient to make us abandon our position.® 

TertullianP admits that many held that the patriarchs and the 
prophets ascended into heaven with their resuscitated bodies as a 
retinue and as attendants on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, ut 
appendices DominiccB resurrectionis. St, Augustin^ brings forward 
the same opinion in his letter to Evodius/ Neither of them ap- 
proved of this view, but from their mentioning it thus it is clear 
that it was one of old standing, and generally known in the church. 
Rufinus in his Exposition of the Creed expressly maintains it.* 

To these autiiorities may be added a great number of recent 
commentators, who hold that the saints then rising with Jesus 
Christ did not die again ; but that, body and soul, they ascended 
into heaven. Thomas Aquinas* offers this opinion, and gives 
some proofs of it, but does not stop there. He quotes a sermon 
on the Assumption by St. Jerome, who leaves the matter im- 
settled. Dionysius the Carthusian"* does not express himself in a 
more decided manner. Cornelius a Lapide* says that the opinion 
most general and best foimded is that they ascended into heaven 
with Jesus Christ. The Abbe Rupert seems to believe that they 
rose to die no more, since he speaks of the notion of those who 
held that they died a second time as the opinion of some others. 
Qui utique (ut quidam existimaverunt) iterum moritiui resurrex- 
erunt. Maldonat also holds that they did not die again ; but the 
view which maintains that they did die a second time, and did not 
ascend to heaven with their bodies, is founded on many passages 
of Scripture, and of the Fathers, and on various reasons which 
give this theological opinion a great superiority over that which we 
have just adduced. St. Paul teaches us that the patriarchs ' hav- 
ing obtained a good report through faith received not the promise, 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect' (Heb. xi. 39). They have then not 
yet risen, nor ascended to heaven with their bodies ; for what 
would they have to desire, if they enjoyed in soul and body the 
delights of never-ending bliss ? 

" Paschas. Radbert. in Matt. 1. 12, p. 1187. p Tertull. de Anima, c. 53. 

« Aug. Ep. 164. 

' Scio quibusdam videri morte Domini Christi jam talem resurrectionem 
prsestitam justis, qoalis nobis in fine promittitur. 

" Ingressi sunt in sanctam civitatem : sine dubio ingressi sunt ciyitatem de qua 
Apostolus ait : Quse autem sursum est Jerusalem, libera est, &c. 

» D. Thorn, part 3, qu. 53, art 3. * In Matt xxvii. 

^ Com. k Lapid. in Matt xxvii. 

The 
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The same apoetle, speaking of the fotnre resorrecticni, says that 
Ji'siitf Chrbst is the first fruits of those who slept, and who are one 
day to rise for ever : moreover, if any were to have risen and 

fone to heaven with Christ, it would without doubt have been 
)avid, St. John the Baptist, the patriarchs, and the prophets in- 
terred in Palestine. Now we know tliat ranee the ascension of 
our Saviour, they have continued to point out their t<Hnbs and re- 
mains in that country ; we must therefore conclude that they had 
not risen to die no more, or at least, that such was not the g^i^ 
belief in the Holy Land. 

St. Peter, speaking to the Jerusalem Jews, says to them: 
^ Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of the patriarch 
David, that he is both dead and buried, and nis sepulchre is with 
us unto this day.'y Ue wished to prove that it was of Jesus Christ 
and not of liimself that David had spoken, when he said, ^ Thsa 
wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine holy 
one to see corruption.' Now, what force would his reasoning 
have had, if David had risen and ascended into heaven with Jesus 
Clirist in his glorious and immortal body? Undoubtedly the 
Jews would not have failed to reply to him, that according to his 
principles the prophecy was accomplished in the person of David, 
who in truth was dead and had been conunitted to the grave ; but 
who was now re-invested with glory and immortality, to die no 
more. 

We may be told that the remains of John, of Samuel, of 
Elijah and Elisha, and the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
exhibited in Palestine and elsewhere, are not very powerful proo6, 
for the tombs may be empty and the remains questionable. But 
those who found out and showed the said tombs and remains did 
not assuredly entertain the belief that the saints had mounted to 
heaven with their bodies ; and there is a priori a great reason to 
hesitate, when we have the voice of popular tradition against us. 

Tertullian refutes those who believe that the patriardis and the 
prophets had ascended to heaven after the resurrection of the 
Saviour. He makes use of weak enough arguments to prove that 
only the souls of martyrs are in heaven, and he even says that he 
had written a book on purpose to show that all souls, except those 
of the martyrs, were in Hades awaiting the day of the Lord.* 
We do not agree with these views ; but we have referred to this 
author as an instance of the opinions held by many of the an- 
cients,* who believed that the saints did not enjoy bliss till after 
the general resurrection, and who advanced their theory without 

y Acts ii. 99. * TertuU. Lib. de Anima, c.55. 

» Vide in prii^is Iren. 1. v. c. 31, 

any 
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any exception in favour of those who had risen with Jesus Christ ; 
which leads us to conclude that they did not believe that these 
last had ascended to heaven even in spirit. 

St. Chrysostom says expressly that those who rose while Jesus 
Christ was on the cross died again, and in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews : * I say with the apostle that the holy 
prophets and the patriarchs of the Old Testament have not yet 
received their recompense, it being the will of God that they 
should receive it only with us.'^ He includes in the number of 
these just ones Abel, Noah, Abraham, and even St, Paul ; he was 
thus far from believing that these saints were in heaven, body and 
soul. Theodoret expresses himself almost to the same effect on 
this passage of St. Paul f he speaks without any exception, as St. 
Chrysostom, and he says that all the saints still await their crowns 
and their rewards. Theophylactus ^ advances the idea that these 
saints only arose to serve as evidences of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ ; and the proof of that is that they died after having ap- 
peared to many in Jerusalem. Euthymius ® admits that they arose 
to corroborate the evidence of those who affirmed that Jesus Christ 
had risen ; but that ultimately they died again. This is the gene- 
rally received opinion amongst the Greeks, who usually derive 
their explanations from St. Chrysostom. 

St. Ambrose' assures us positively that it is Jesus Christ whose 
merits have won for us the grace of the future resurrection, but 
adds that up to the present time he is the only one who has risen 
to die no more : Solus tamen ipse adhuc resurrectione perpetua 
resurrexit. He says elsewhere that those who arose with the 
Saviour rose only for a time, but that this momentary resurrection 
is aproof of the eternal resurrection which awaits us. 

Tne Fathers whom we have quoted thus far, have only spoken 
of this subject incidentally ; but St. Augustin makes it a special 
topic in his letter to Evodius.^ He there concentrates the greater 
part of the proofs which we have already adduced, and after hav- 
ing maturely weighed the arguments on both sides, he sufficiently 
shows that he does not believe that the just ones who arose with 
Jesus Christ, either unth or izfter him (for he leaves that point un- 
settled) were raised for good and all. He is persuaded that other- 
wise we could not properly reserve for Jesus Christ the quality of 
' first-bom from the dead, and that we should impeach flie state- 
ment of St. Paul ^ that God by an act of his goodness towards us 
has not permitted the saints to receive their fiill fruition and reward 
without us ; and finally, that St. Peter could not have effectually 

^ Chrys. in Homil. 28 ; Heb. xL « Theodor. in Heb. xi. 

•* Theoph. in Matt, xxvii. • Euthym. in Matt xxvii. f Ambros. in Job. vi. 

8 Aug. Ep. 164. ^ Heb. xi. 40. 
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employed against the unbelieving Jews* the proof drawn from the 
tomb of David, still visible amongst them, in order to demonstrate 
that he had suffered corruption, and that the passage in the second 
Psalm had no reference to him if his tomb had been empty, and if 
this prince had been raised from the dead to suffer death no more. 

Thomas Aquinas, after having stated the reasons which have been 
brought forward on both sides m this discussion, declares himself 
in favour of those who hold that the saints who arose with Jesus 
Christ died anew ; and this is the view which appears to us best 
foimded on Holy Writ, on the Fathers, and on tradition. The 
arguments adduced to support the opinion that the saints ascended 
to heaven with their resuscitated bodies are far from unanswerable. 
The triumph of Jesus Christ was suflSciently graced by the innu- 
merable company of sainted spirits whom he had released from the 
captivity in which they had groaned for so many centuries, and for 
whom he now procured access to that heaven, the gates of which 
had till then been closed against them. It was just and right that 
he should appear in this triumph in a mode differing from that of 
others, and that his corporefiu frame, revived and resplendent, 
should enter first into the realms of glory. It was sufficient to 
strengthen our faith, to sustain our hope, and to console the saints 
who await, as we do, a future resurrection. 

The prophets and the patriarchs who rose for a time with Jesus 
Christ, being verily and indeed resuscitated, were indubitable wit- 
nesses of the true resurrection of the Saviour ; and it was sufficient 
that we should be thoroughly convinced that our head had really 
risen to assure ourselves that our mortal body will be one day re- 
robed in immortality. The saints who resumed their bodies to bear 
witness to the resurrection of the Saviour, quitted them also by 
his order without pain and without affliction, as soon as they had 
fulfilled this purpose, because they experience no pleasure and no 
joy save in doing the will of their heavenly Father. God does not 
manifest either inconsistency or change of purpose in permitting 
them to die again, because they only arose on this condition. He 
accorded them this honour and this favour in all its plenitude, but 
he was not bound to confer a second, altogether different from the 
first, by introducing them into heaven with immortal bodies. 

The Fathers who have been cited to support the opinion of this 
resurrection of the saints being unaccompamed by dying again, are 
of three kinds. The first assert their views in a clear and positive 
manner, but they bring forward no good proof of their position. 
The second express themselves in a doubtful and undecided tone : 
and the third do not agree amongst themselves, for they are quoted 

' Acts ii. 29. 

in 
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in support of the affirmative, as well as of the negative side of the 
question. We oppose to the first other Fathers, who have declared 
in favour of the contrary opinion in a manner as clear and as posi- 
tive, hut hotter sustained and hotter proved. We do not at all count 
those whose testimony is obscure and ambiguous, any more than 
those who have spoken for and against ; though we might interpret 
them in our favour with as much propriety as our opponents rank 
them on their side. Such testimony, according to all the rules of 
evidence, is nil; and when the Fatners and ecclesiastical writers 
are divided, their arguments should he duly weighed, and the 
best chosen. Now it seems evident that the passages of Scripture 
which we adduce are far more definite than those quoted on the 
opposite side ; and we have for our view those of the Fathers who 
are considered the three columns of theology, St. Chrysostom 
amongst the Greeks, St. Augustin of the Latins, and Aquinas 
as representing the schoolmen of later times. 

Thus, we have no hesitation in maintaining that the saints who 
rose after the death of our Saviour died again to rise on some 
future day in a blissful immortaUty ; that we know nothing of the 
number, or condition, or age of tnose who then arose ; that it is 
certain their resurrection was perfectly real ; but that their bodies 
were not visible to every one, nor perhaps so entirely glorious as 
those with which the samts will be invested in heaven, but that 
they were all that was necessary to persuade men of the present 
resurrection of Jesus and of our rising again which is yet to come. 
In fine that, although Matthew narrates the opening of the graves 
immediately fifter the death of Jesus Christ, there is every reason 
to believe that that event did not take place till after the resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour, and after his return from Hades, to which our 
creed teaches us he descended after his death to deUver from the 
shades the souls of those who there awaited his coming.^ 

^ The preceding version of a carious dissertation prefixed to Calmefs Commen" 
taire Litt^al is as dose to the words of the author as the idiom of the languages 
would permit. The reader may thus be certain that he has a genuine rendering 
of the learned old Benedictine's singular treatise, without addition or diminu- 
tion. Should he desire farther information, he may consult the ordinary com- 
mentaries; but the best 6ri^ view is to be found at p. 176 of the first vol. "of 
Bloomfield's New Test., sixth edit. On the general question of the resurrection, 
the authorities most worthy of notice are the following, the precise passages from 
which are noted ; — ^TertuU., De Besurrectione Camis, cap. 63 ; Pearson, On the 
Creed, p. 570, London edit of 1845 ; Lord King, On the Creed, p. 398 ; Home's 
Introd,f vol. i. p. 239, ninth edition ; Bishop of Tasmania's Lectures, p. 395. With 
reference to the word rendered *Hell,* * Hades* in the translation, see Gesenius's 
TTiemurus on ?1KK^ ; and Robinson's Greek and English Lexicon to the New Test, 
on^AiHris. Nearly all the German commentators on this passage of St. Matthew 
suggest, as might be anticipated, rationalistic interpretations. — A. J. D. D. 
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GERMAN RATIONALISM IN ITS EARLY 
INDICATIONS. 

By the Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D., of Trinity Coll^re, Dublin. 

The use of Ilcason in religion has been altogether denied by the 
divines of a certain extravagant school hi theology, and the Church 
of Rome has founded her strongest claim to regard as a living 
interpreter of truth upon the same openly asserted and boldly 
mmntained dogma. To quote the declarations of the long line of 
Romish doctors in disparagement of human reason when dealing 
with revelation, would be to compile a volume ; and, being fami- 
liarly known in substance, would answer no ^ood end whatsoever. 
Suffice it that we examine a few passages which an unreasoning 
pietism has perverted into a denunciation of the exercise of the 
noblest faculty of man in the noblest field which is open to his 
study. With the best possible intentions a serious wrong has been 
done to the records of inspiration, when it has been affirmed of 
them that they are either too sacred to be approached by the pro- 
fane foot of human investigation, or too abstruse to be penetrated 
by the acuteness of human criticism. What is this but to say that 
they were never meant for man — for to no other faculty but his 
reason can they address themselves ; and that they are not the 
product of infiiiite wisdom, for it fails to secure an adaptation in 
the book to the creature whom it is designed to influence ? In 
support of this blind credulism — 

* this base abandonment of reason ' — 
Scripture itself will be piously quoted, with an obvious departure, 
however, from the Scripture signification, and an equally obvious 
lack of that faculty so incautiously cried down. 

The words of St. Paul, for instance, are alleged to favoiu* the 
view of these greatly mistaken persons, that ' the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 
unto him : neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.' ( 1 Cor. ii. 14.) This, in eflect, makes nothing in their 
fetvour, because the contrast is not between the man who uses Iris 
reason and the man who uses it not, but between the natural and 
the spiritual man. Nothing is affirmed here against the use of 
reason in the spiritual man, and more than this we need not urge 
at present. If it be only meant to affirm that the doctrines of 
mediation, and all cognate truths, are beyond the discovery and 
appreciation of the unaided imderstanding of man, we find no 

difficulty 
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difficulty in assenting to a proposition of such a nature ; but that is 
so clearly besidejthe question that it were a mere truism to allege 
it, and mere trifling to discuss it. 

Again, in depreciation of human reason, the sentiment is urged 
from St. James, to the eflect that human wisdom is that which is not 
' from above,' but is ' earthly, sensual, devilish ' (James iii. 15); to 
which the obvious reply is, that it is not the exercise of the under- 
standing which lies imder the ban of the Apostle, but perverted 
moral affections; not synthesis and analysis — ^not syllogism and 
sorites — ^but envy, strife, and opposition to virtue. 

Nor is such a passage as that in the Epistle to the Romans forgot- 
ten, where, in chap. i. 22, St. Paul charges the heathen at large with 
yielding to the dictates of a depraved understanding, and proves 
by paimul facts that their boasted wisdom was only filthy folly. 
The connexion of such a passage with the point in hand is too 
remote to be availing in this case. The abuse or neglect of reason 
among the heathen, who had no supernatural revelation, bears very 
faintly upon the use of right reason by a Christian man. 

But ' the carnal mind, it is affirmed, ' is enmity against God ' 
(Romans viii. 7) ; to which a more than sufficient answer is, that 
\hQ flesh — ^not tne mind — ^is here stigmatized as the enemy of God. 

But the doctrine of the Lord Jesus himself is adduced as all 
convincing upon the subject. When Peter made his memorable 
confession, ' Thou art the^Christ, the Son of the living God !' the 
Saviour replied, * Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my rather which is in 
heaven.' (Matt. xvi. 16, 17.) ITiis passage only proclaims a doc- 
trine we have ever held and published, that 'no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost !' (1 Cor. xii. 3.) St. 
Peter was indebted to a divine illumination for his recognition in 
the Lord Jesus Christ of the Son of the eternal God ; but Peter 
was the last who would repudiate the exercise of his reason because 
of his celestial endowments. None other was it but he who ex- 
horted his correspondents to make such vigorous use of their 
understanding as to ' be ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asked them a reason of the hope that was in them.' 
(1 Peter iii. 15.) 

Of these passages the greater portion do not apply ; and of those 
that may, it is in a very modified sense, rather expressing the in- 
sufficiency of the depraved or unassisted understanding to fathom 
or approve of revealed truth, than undervaluing the great light of 
the soul — ^the intellectual image of God in man. 

That the exclusion of human reason from the province of 
religion is in itself unreasonable and indefensible will appear 
from a few cogent considerations. 

Reason 
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Reason is the guide of our life — the prompter of our actions— 
the controller of passion — the regent of society. When we walk 
by its light, and observe its laws, we do well ; while the moment 
we violate its precepts, we sin against our own welfare, and offend 
God. If reason be our all in all in the lower life, that of mundane 
affairs, and we only do wrong when we neglect its monitions, why 
should we suppose ourselves right in scorning its guidance in 
spiritual things? Revelation was never meant to supersede or 
extinguish reason in man, and reduce him to a mere machine, 
moving as he is impelled, and following as he is led, without 
volition, without judgment, without conscience — ^no, but to direct 
reason, inspire reason, expand reason to more glorious develop- 
ments, enlarge the bounds of its empire, and invest its dictates 
with more commanding authority. 

Again, all attempts at proof on the part of religious teachers or 
churches are so many appeals to reason ; every lesson which the 
y.a.T'nxovtxeyoi ever received was proof that the understanding as well 
as the heart has ample room for exercise in religion ; every con- 
troversial pamphlet that ever took wing from the press, and fired 
as it flew, and tracked its way with flame 

^ liquidis in nubibus arsit — 
Signavitque viam flammis,' 

appealed to the reason alike of its friends and foes. Atheism, 
Deism, Romanism, are all attacked with the weapons of reason. 
The great Goliath of error is never so courageously met, and 
triumphantly mastered, as when the sling of reason is armed with 
pebbles from the brook of holy writ. Thus equipped, our Davids 
do valiantly, and successfully too ; but the stone without the sling 
would do small execution, while the sling without the stone would 
be worthless. Both are essential to the armament of ' the good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.' 

Never was there a revelation pven to a patriarch or prophet 
that did not appeal to the reason of the recipient ; never was tnere 
a miracle wrought that did not invite the reason of the observer 
to pronounce upon its reality ; and never, among philosophers or 

J)reachers of ancient or modern times, was there more straight- 
brward address to reason in their hearers than in the Saviour of 
men to his : ' Judge not according to the appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment.' (John vii. 24.) * Why even of your own selves 
judge ye not what is right?* (Luke xii. 57.^ 'Kldo not the works 
of my r ather, believe me not ; but if I do, tnough ye believe not me, 
believe the works ; that ye may know and believe that the Father 
is in me, and I in him.' (John x. 37, 38.) And the whole of tiiat 
divine apology, contained in the fifth chapter of the same Goq)el, 

is 
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is a powerful appeal from the folly of tradition, the force of habit> 
the bigotry of prejudice, to the calm reason and unwarped un- 
derstanding of his jud^s. How were his disciples to detect the 
wolves in sheep's clothmg? By using their reason. How shall 
we understand that Christ is not a deal board when he says, ' I 
am the door * ? By the use of our reason. How shall we ascer- 
tain that his body, soul, and divinity, are not couched under the 
form of bread in ike attenuated mola ? Doubtless by our reason. 
Why should we not go a grape-gathering in a thorn-brake, or a 
fie-hunting in thistle-ground — ^but that reason forbids it ? Surely, 
wnat Jesus commands, and common sense sanctions, is not to be 
lightly proscribed ; nor will either a well-meaning but weak-minded 
piety, or an imperious dogmatism, prevail on us to lay an arti- 
fidal and untenable interdict upon what is as essential in religion 
as in secular life. Scripture and reason dwell together, Uke the 
sisters of Bethany, under one roof. To neglect reason, then, and 
leave Scripture alone to do the work of both, is to give the latter 
more just ground for the remonstrance than ever Martha had : 
' Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone ? bid her therefore that she help me I' 

Both the higher and lower criticism of the sacred Scriptures make 
large demands upon the application of our reason. The doctrines 
of Christ cannot be gathered without it, nor comprehended when 
gathered. Those doctrines, as given in the inspired volumes, are not 
propounded in elaborate schemes, nor digested into orderly systems, 
but are aphoristic, parabolic, circumstantial, and occasional, owing 
their meaning often to the accidents of time and place, as much as 
to the terms of expression. What but reason then makes our dog- 
matic Christianity what it is — a structure of exquisite harmony 
and beauty to the eye of the admirer — an impregnable fortress to 
the efforts of the assailant ? 

And the Bible, a book composed in three tongues, and needing 
the literature of many for its elucidation, how shall we collect its 
meaning — how translate its vocables — ^how interpret its figures — 
but by the aid of reason? Away then with the unreasoning 
cry, which actually effects nothing but to demonstrate the folly 
of those who raise it, 'Not reason, but faith — not reason, but faith.' 
There cannot be faith without reason, fcHr faith is the assent of the 
understanding as well as the acceptance of the heart. They there- 
fore who would absolutely exclude human reason from intermed- 
dling with religious documents and doctrines, and would reduce 
the speculative and the practical in religion to a passive and 
plastic submission to an assumed divine revelation, do virtually 
abolish religion altogether, and symbolise with the fool who saith 
* in his heart, no G^,' (Ps. xiv. 1.) We do not charge them with 

VOL. I.— NO. I. K consciously 
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consdously intending such a result ; they mean not so, neiilier dotfa 
their heart think so ; nevertheless thus it is. 

But while we contend, on the most indisputable premises, for 
turning the full tide of our reasoning powers throam the oAer- 
wise fl^Bcid and collapsed veins of the dead carcase of religion, we 
own that there is much difliculty in the practical application of iind 
human understanding to divine revelation. We cannot do widi- 
out reason in religion, but, like other engines of mighty power and 
dire necessity, it may be abused and work great wrong as well as 
do signal good. 

^ Nil prodest, quod non laedere possit idem.' 

It has active and passive fsunilties, but where the one should be 
shown and where tne other it requires no mean knowledge of ^ 
heart and truth to tell. To fix the line of demarcation between 
reason and revelation, and again between active thomzfat and simple 
assent, has been the puzzle of polemics, the shame or philosophy, 
the palpable fjedlure of divines, and the perplexity of critics, in all 
ages ; nay, to this moment the point is undeaded, and to moot 
it is like Eris's apple, a trumpet-call to strife ; while the fact that 
it is yet undecided, stares us m the fece from every page of every 
theolo^cal work. Amid much that we can commend, in most 
there is always more or less of drawback, either on the score of 
indiscriminate reliance upon human reason, or of the abject pros- 
tration of the powers of the understanding before the voice of 
revelation. Both are serious evils, but he tarries not in an earthly 
tabernacle, nor is fashioned after a mortal mould, who can in&Uibfy 
say to either, ' Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther !' 

It were easier perhaps to say on what reason should not presume, 
than fix with precision the department she should occupy — ^the 
boundary within which she might range at will. The few follow- 
ing items will include the more important checks to whidi we 
should require submission on the part of the human understanding 
when conversant about divine trutn. 

1. Reason should never venture to contradict Scripture, be the 
temptation what it may. The words of God are pure and good 
and true, and cannot by any possibility be broken (John x. 35). 
Reason would have been wrong if, when Christ's divinity was pro- 
claimed, it had said. That cannot be, for I see he is a man ; or i( 
again, deflecting its view from his humanity, it had declared. He 
cannot be a man, because he is stated to have been God. But 
both are true, however seemingly contradictory. From such a 
convincing lesson as tins reason must learn submission where the 
conclusions of its ratiocination are at variance with the plain state- 
ments of inspiration. The sovereignty of God and the responsi- 
bility 
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biKty of man, God's election and man's free will, are both tru6, 
but perfectly irreconcilable by the human imderstanding. Right 
reason will not then take up one side of these opposing views, 
and affirm that the Scripture which presents the other must 
needs be mistaken. Far from it. Reason will acquiesce in what 
God reveals, and receive both statements as indisputably correct : 
* utrique enim, suo modo ac sensu, vera sapiunt.' 

2. Reason must not busy itself in the investigation of subjects, 
the facts of which it cannot doubt, but the modes of which it never 
can explore. The cosmogony, the Trinity in Unity, the Sonship 
of Christ, his human generation, predestination to Ufe, the nature 
of the soul, the resurrection of the dead, and kindred topics, as 
they pass our line to fathom, it were wise to let alone. ' The 
secret things {ri x^wri) belong unto the Lord our God ; but those 
things which are revealed {ri ^avg/>a), to us and to our children ' 
(Deut. xxix. 29). 

3. Reason ought never to league itself with the advocates of 
error, but devote its powers to the elimination and defence of 
truth. While reason can establish nothing as an article of faith 
which has not been revealed, it can at least demolish sophistry and 
ex{)ose &lsehood. Like the syllo^sm, it may have great negative 
if little positive use. The defence of the truth is one of the ^offices 
the great Basil assigns to the human reason : — 

* Reason should guard the doctrines of the Bible, like some protect- 
ing wall : it will neither allow them to be assailed with impunity, nor 
leave them open to the assault of the foe.' — On Isa, ii. 

And reason has proved a trustworthy and able auxiliary of 
revelation in all lands, and especially in Great Britain. As we 
point to the routed hosts of EngHsh infideUty and their fallen 
bagons, we can say. These are your brave in whom ye trusted, and 
these your gods I — 'while exultation bursts into the strain, as we 
gaze upon * the sacramental host ' of our divines and apologists, 
our bishops and laity, who have lectured and written in defence of 
Christiamty, — *• The diariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!' 

Nevertheless the difficulty still remains in assigning limits to 
the operation of reason in divine things. It is hard to say where 
reason ends and rationalism begins. We own the difficulty, and 
can only fall back upon the negations we have just enunciated. 

The difficulty in using and relying upon reason arises from three 
obvious sources, the first of which is the uncertainty attending upon 
all the more abstruse operations of the understanding, an uncer- 
tainty that fails not to attend them here as well as elsewhere ; the 
second will be the difficulty of determining, amid the accumulated 
and conflicting stores of criticism, in rektion to the letter and 

K 2 inspiration, 
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inspiration, Hermeneutic and Exegese, of the Sacred Book, what 
is the genuine text, canon, and meaning of the Bihle ; and the 
third wul be the repugnance of the wiU to receive the doctrines 
of Holy Writ as true, wherever they transcend or appear to run 
counter to the prepossessions of reason. Not only does this last 
source of diflSculty stand in the way of our acquiescence in truth 
when supposed to be attained, but it interferes with the earUer 
process ; it muddies the stream of investigation, and bars the way 
of access to the very attainment of that truth itself. Well are we 
]>ersuaded, notwithstanding all that may be alleged upon the other 
side, that much of the neologism, rationalism, and of the more or 
less offensive forms of infideUty that have shown themselves in our 
day, is to be traced to a distaste for religious truth, and a want of 
reu^ous emotion, quite as much as to the superior philosophy or 
acute criticism of our contemporaries. What we say on this head 
is intended to apply with unqualified force to the Kationalism of 
Germany. 

We are not so unphilosophic as to expect, nor yet so unreason- 
able as to require, that all individuals, nor even all nations in the 
lump, should be cast in the same mould of religious thought and 
observance. So many circumstances go to modity national as well 
as individual character, that wisdom will take account of these in 
all the* judgments she forms, as well as charity acquiesce in a large 
departure from the rigidness of uniformity. Nevertheless there 
are certain reasonable laws to be observed by all in the examina- 
tion of evidence and decisions of debates, a departure from which 
the common consent of mankind would denounce as irrational ; and 
there are certain broad principles of divine truth, and prominent 
features of revelation, the absence of which in the character indis- 
putably forfeits the very name of Christian. Some of these we 
may have occasion to notice in the course of the following review. 

As we shall confine our observations almost exclusively to the 
history of religious opinion on the continent of Europe during the 
last century and a half, it may not be out of place to notice here 
that the tone of religious feeling and expression on the part of the 
very defenders of orthodoxy in Germany is not such as English- 
men desire, nor can, without serious deduction, approve. Their 
very orthodoxy is heterodox, and their piety profane, when weighed 
in the balances of our national religionism. That in certain out- 
ward forms, or in minor matters of opinion, their judgment should 
differ from ours, would neither occasion pain nor surprise ; but we 
confess that, while owninc our obligation to the continental cham- 
pions^ of Christianity for their vigorous and in most cases success- 
ful defence of her endangered cause, we grieve over much in her 
defenders which consists not at all with our view of the veneration 

which 
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which the truth of God demands. Thev have either heen acted 
upon hy those common influences which m some have produced 
the extremes of neolo^sm, or else have heen moved to a greater 
degree by the arguments of the rationalist than they would mrectly 
avow. 

^ Son action (le rationalisme) se &\t sentir sur ceux-la mSme qui 
paraissent en Stre les adversaires les plus d^lares.' — Histoire du 
JRatumalismey p. 9. 

There is a way of treating the criticism of the Bible as if it were 
nothing more than mere criticism; and subjects and names of 
everlasting import are handled with the same want of reverence 
which the anatomist displays in dealing with the dead subject under 
his knife. How much of this is traceable to the unfriendly circum- 
stances of education or controversial studies, how much to national 
idiosyncracy, and, again, how much to the combination prevailing 
throughout the continent of a Teutonic earnestness mvariably 
associated with a Gallic levity in a larger or smaller measure, is 
not for us to say. The fact is as we state it. The leaders of the 
Christian party in Germany neither orally nor in their writings 
express themselves as our learned and devout British Christians 
express themselves on the same subjects, and the disadvantage we 
honestly think is on the side of the former — a sentence we pro- 
nounce apart from all national predilections. We have heard 
conversations with the eminent and devout of modem Germany, 
every second sentence of which contained a direct appeal by ejacu- 
lation or adjuration to the Redeemer of mankind — ^a practice which 
our habitual gravity of expression shuns as savouring of irreverence 
in the highest degree ; and that their writings are charged with 
matter most offensive to our cherished convictions of truth and 
duty is too palpable to need evidencing here. One proof, how- 
ever, we shall justify our charge by inserting. In the work of 
Hengstenberg on ' E^^t and the Books of Moses, or the Books of 
Moses illustrated by the Monuments of Egypt,' that learned writer 
sees not only close resemblances in the land of the Pharaohs to 
the religious institutes of the Israelites, but the actual prototype 
of many of their institutions. To a general assertion that tne 
habits of the IsraeUtes, both political and religious, might un- 
consciously receive an impress from the nation in whose bosom 
they had sojourned so long, a serious objection would scarcely be 
made ; but it comports in no degree we conceive with the views of 
truth which prevail in our midst to trace the most sacred observ- 
ances, mysterious symbols, and peculiar rites of the IsraeUtes into 
direct copies of Egyptian ori^als. Whatever the erudite pro- 
fessor may say, we cannot beheve that the cherubim were only 
sphinxes, neitner more nor less, and designated the combination in 

Deity 
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Deity of the wifidom of man with the strength of the lion, just as 
the sphinxes ran^;ed before the heathen temples were designed to 
teach of the divimties enshrined within. N(»r can we, after some am- 
siderable reflection upon the subject, acauiesce in the interpretatioii 
that makes the Azazel of Levit xvi., which we render * scapegoat,' 
a demon that dwells in the desert, and the released animal itself 
an ofl^ring to tlie devil. Tlie antiquarian may find a prototype 
for the Israelitish ceremony in the worship of Typhon, and quote 
with exultation the passage from Plutarch : — 

< But when a great and troublesome heat prevails, which in exoesB 
either brings along with it destructive sickness or other strange or 
extraordinary misfortunes, the priests take some of the sacred animals, 
in profound silence, to a dark place. There they threaten them first 
and terrify them ; and when the calamity continues, they offer these 
animals in sacrifice there.* — De Isid. et Us. 380. 

But the Christian ynW refuse to endorse the discovery, and neither 
in the nature, cud, nor accidents of the Typhonian deprecatory 
worsliip, will see correspondence with the worship of Jehovah. Our 
piety, our common sense, and the analogy of fiedth alike resent sudi 
an affront put upon them all. We trace all these usages to a 
higher source than the land of Ham, and allot them a divine 
parentage. The ordinance of the scapegoat, no less than the order 
of the tabernacle, had their prototype in ' a pattern showed on the 
mount' (Exod. xxv. 40). The spninx-cherub is altogether too 
fanciful a combination to require a grave discussion of its merits 
and an argumentative subversion ; * but on the azazel we think it 
desirable to throw out a thought or two which may suffice to show 
that on no ground is it requisite to resign the old interpretation, 
nay, rather, that on every ground the prevailing interpretation is to 
be preferred and retained. 

A very obvious objection to the interpretation here put forward 
is, that if this, with other rites of the Israelitish rehgion, is an 
imitation of Egyptian institutions, the reason upon which it rests 
will be in direct opposition to the reason which has suggested 
many of the other institutions of the Mosaic economy. They 
were designed to put a distance between the children of Israel and 

• Clemens Alexandrintu says the sphinx was adopted by the Egyptians as an 
emblem of their more recondite doctrine concerning the diyinity : — Sid tovto oi 
Aiyvxrloi irph rdv UpSav rhs ^iyyas iBpioyrai, &s odviy/Jiar^dovs rod irepl 6cov ?\Ayov, 
leal iurcupovs 6ptos' — Strom, v. 664. 

If the sphinx bad any connection whatever with the cherubim, it was neither 
as parental to that institution, nor derivatiye from it They were obviously both of 
them in that case patriarchal traditions, as there can be scarcely a doubt that the 
cherubim formed part of the archaic religion of mankind, and were matters of 
primitive and perpetual observance with the early Others of our race. V^e do not 
believe that they originated with Moses any more than sacrifice and prayer. 

the 
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the Gentile nations, to prevent the contamination of blood and an 
adoption (tf the idolatry of the heathen. God ordained the zizitb 
— ^the strings and tassels for their garments — ^to make them unlike 
their heathen neighbours, and keep them distinct.^ 

* And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel, and bid them that they make them fringes in the borders of 
their garments throughout their generations, and that they put upon the 
fringe of the borders a riband of blue : and it shall be unto you for a 
fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all the commandments 
of the Lord, and do them ; and that ye seek not after your own heart 
and your own eyes, after which ye use to go a whoring : that ye may 
remember, and do all my commandments, and be holy unto your 
God. I am the Lord your God, which brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, to be your God : I am the Lord your God ' (Numbers xv. 
37-41). 

Further, Jehovah forbids the imitation of the depraved habits of 
Egypt in these solemn words : — 

' Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, I am the 
Lord your God. After the doings of the land of Egypt, wherein ye 
dwelt, shall ye not do : and aft;er the doings of the land of Canaan, 
whither I bring you, shall ye not do : neither shall ye walk in their 
ordinances ' ^ (Levit. xviii. 2, 3). 

Again, while the form of the Egyptian institution, which be- 
speaks a propitiation of an evil spirit, is observed in this present 
rite according to Dr. Hengstenberg's view, he utterly repudiates 
the Egvptian sense. He revolts, as any man of pious mind would, 
at the idea of combining a sacrifice to the living God in the same 
ceremony with an oflFering to an obscene demon, yet fails to find 
any adequate sense to substitute in its stead. The Professor says 
that 

' The doctrinal significance of the symbolic action, so far as it has 
reference to Azazel, is this, that Satan, the enemy of the people of God, 

^ Such was the impression, too, made upon the thoaghtfVil Pagans themselves ; 
witness this single testimony from Dio Cassius,' xxxvii. 41 : — Kcx^piSarat Bh avi 
ray \onrS>v avdp(iircov is T€ tA &AAa, ratrepl rijv tiatrau irdi/ft ws clwciu, Kal fJLd\i€rff 
on rStv &AActfv 0€fiDv ofiB^va rifiainVf %va 8^ rtva tcrxvpQs ffifiovtri, 

^ * Those ceremonies (aU symbolic institutions) which God saw fit to accommodate 
to their preconceptions of religion, and to their recently acquired habits, at the time 
that they obviated their prejudices, were directly contrasted with those hy which the 
apostates (the worshippers of the golden calf) had been diverted from the service of 
their Creator, and were eminently calculated to render the Israelites a distinct people * 
—Dr. D. G. Wait. Course of Sermons by, 1826. 

Is not the prohibition further of chapter xvii. 7, sufficiently explicit to condemn 
the very usage for which Dr. Hengstenberg contends ? ' And they shall no more 
oflFer their sacrifices to devils (D^^^VK^a lashairim, to hairy ones, to goats), after whom 
they have gone a whoring. This shall be a statute for ever unto them throughout 
their generations.' 

cannot 
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eaonot harm tliose forgiven by Qod, bat they, with sins forgiven of 
God, cau go before him with a light heart, deride him, and trinmj^ 
before him/ 

He further uses language as strong, in deprecation of the notion 
that the manumission of the scapegoat was a true and proper 
sacrifice to the Deu* averruncus who inhabited the deBert, as we 
could desire, saying, — 

' Were it necessary to connect with the explanation of Azazel, as 
meaning Satan, the assumption that sacrifice was offered to him, we 
should feel obliged to abandon it, notwitlistanding all the reasons in 
its favour. Especially in the manner in which Gesenius^ understands 
the passage, it presents an opposition to the vital being of the religion 
of Jehovah so atrociously unjust that whoever adopts this cannot think 
of assenting to that.* 

And then proceeds to give the following lucid explanation of 
the sense m which he understands the oflFering to Azazel — a 
sacrifice, and yet not a sacrifice — an imitation whose object is to 
show dissimilitude — a propitiation whose very design is an insult— 
an exposure of heathenism by an adoption of one of its most 
heathenish rites : propositions we do not profess to understand, in- 
consistencies we candidly confess we cannot reconcile : — 

^ According to our interpretation, one animal at least, in a certain 
sense, belongs to Jehovah, and the other to Azazel. The demand 
that both shall belong in precisely the same sense as offerings to the 
one and to the other is entirely inadmissible, since the contrary is ex- 
pressly said. The goat which fell to the share of the Lord is indeed, 
according to verse 9, offered to him as a sin-offering ; the one which 
fell to Azazel is, according to verse 10, first absolved and then sent 
alive to liim. The hypothesis of Btihr is not wholly without founda- 
tion. The symbol is designed to exhibit diversity on the ground of 
a certain equality in the beginning. The design is to oppose the 
heathenish and peculiarly Egyptian view, which represents the evil 
principle as equally powerful, with equal right to be propitiated in 
like manner, with the good being. With reference to this notion, two 
like things were first simply placed together, in order that the differ- 
ence between both, and the dissimilarity of that which is to be done 
to them, may be presented in so much the clearer light/ 

Again, to much the same effect, and without contributing any 
light to our understanding : — 

* The supposition of a reference to these Typhonia Sacra Witsius 

•* In Robinson's Gesenius, p. 751, it is said, * I render it C^I^JS) without hesita- 
tion the averter, the expiator, averruncus, akc^lKcucos* By this name I suppose is to 
be understood originally some idol that was appeased with sacrifices ; but after- 
wards, as the names of idols were often transferred to demons, it seems to denote 
an evil demon dwelling in the desert, and to be placated with victims, in accordance 
with this very ancient and also Gentile rite.' 

considers 
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considers as a profanation.^ But it is seen at once that the reference 
contended for by him is materially different from that adopted by us. 
The latter is a polemic one. In opposition to the Egyptian view, 
which implied the necessity of yielding respect even to bad beings 
generally, if men would ensure themselves against them, it was in-> 
tended by this rite to bring Israel to the deepest consciousness that all 
trouble is the punishment of a just and holy God, whom they through 
their sins have offended ; that they must reconcile themselves only with 
him ; that \^hen that is done, and the forgiveness of sins is obtained, 
the bad being can harm them no farther.' 

To crown the whole comes in the startling summing up of his 
article : — 

* Yet the whole rite has too direct a reference to a proscribed prac- 
tice of propitiating the bad being, and implies that formal offerings were 
made to him — such a thing as has never been the product of Israelitish 
soil, and could scarcely spring up there, since such an embodying of 
error contradicts fundamental principles among the Israelites respect- 
ing the being of Jehovah, which indeed allows the existence of no 
other power with itself. And finally, there exists here a peculiar trait, 
which, in our opinion, makes it certain that there is an Egyptian re- 
ference, namely, the circumstance that the goat was sent to Azazel in 
the desert. The special residence of Typhon was in the desert, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian doctrine, which is most intimately connected 
with the natural condition of the country. There accordingly is 
Azazel placed in our passage, not in the belief that this was literally 
true, but merely symbolically.' 

Should our readers fear, on perusing these extracts, which 
fairly represent Hengstenberg's opinion, that we do not catch the 
learned German's meaning, and very seriously doubt whether he 
knew his own, we trust they will not meet the avowal with an in- 
credulous smile, but rather give . us credit for uttering the words 
of truth and soberness. 

To the view that anything so solemn and so entirely dogmatic 
and Messianic as an essential part of the day of atonement cere- 
monial has been derived from an impious Egyptian superstition, 
we must be allowed to demur. But as the representation extends 
to various other matters connected with the religion of the 
Hebrews, we must avow our belief that it is as unsoimd in fact 
as we regard it derogatory to revealed religion/ The whole 

« Mg. 1. ii. c. 9, p. 1 1 9. * Num permisit suis deas, nedum nt jusserit, genlnm 
aliquem ayemincum agnosoere, quern sacratis placarent animantibus, ant qoicquam 
fiicere abominationibus ^ffyptiorum simile ?' 

' That Hebrew usages had an Egyptian origin is the view of our own Spencer 
indeed, in his work, De Legibus HmreBoram Ritualihus, which has never been 
regarded as a safe book, though a profoundly learned one. But it is older than his 
dav — ^as early as the father of history, and as late as tiie incarnation of Frendii 
infidelity, Voltaire (see his Philosophy of History). 

Jewish 
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Jewish economy was ezpreflriy firamed to speak to the ej% and 
heart of olden belieyers of Him who was to come and express in a 
nobler sense that which was but imperfectly expressed in it Hiai 
economy was designedly imperfect It was a shadow <if good 
things to come. It never made, and never was designed to make, 
the comers tliereto perfect as regarded their consdence. If they 
had been satisfied, it would have failed of its purpose, which was 
to lead tlie mind, luisatisfied with carnal commandments, on to 
Ilim who is our peace. Every institution of that dispensation 
derives its value from its direct tendency to gather the people to 
Shiloh, and the doctrines, which the Old Testament proclaims in 
types, the New echoes in the voice of its antitypes. Corresponding 
pieces of carpentry dovetail not more accurately into each other 
than the rites of the Hebrews explained by the spuitual intelligence 
of the Christians. To take away our scapegoat, then, is not only 
robbing the day of atonement of one of its most beautiful and perfect 
Messianic emblems, and mutilating the whole celebration, but it 
is also altering totally the sight-pomt (Gesichtsptmht) from which 
we are to look upon the whole dispensation. The principles 
applied to the interpretation of Old Testament usages by the in- 
spired writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews are waived, and we 
are thrown upon entirely other and fanciful derivations and mean- 
ings for most solemn Hebrew institutions. Not great verities 
then do we read in the release of the scapegoat, evangelical and 
most moving mysteries, but a barbarous and atheistic heathen 
tradition, assumed without purpose, adapted to a prevailing and 
most pernicious superstition in the minds of the Israelites, a for- 
mal but not a real sacrifice to the devil, and sought to be ex- 
plained by a German professor in terms that defy comprehension. 

There are diflSculties we own in the philological form, ^tKO^ to 

or for Azazel ; we adopt the rendering ^for ' (in the sense of 
purpose), or ' as ;' nevertheless, we prefer putting up with the diflS- 
culty, as we do with not a few others, rather than embrace an 
explication wliich complicates the difficulty, perplexes reason, and 
unsettles faith. 

We think, besides, that the supposition of devotement in any, 
even the lightest, sense to the devil, fails to recognise one of the 
most delightful aspects of the ceremonial on the day of atone- 
ment. Nothing can be more evident to our understanding than 
that the release of the animal betokened remission, acquittal, and 
not in any respect execration. The execration, condemnation side 
of the sacrifice has had its completion in the death of the animal 
slain by the priest on its being doomed by the sortilege to die. 
In it Justice nas received its compensation in the signmcant ac- 
knowledgment 
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knowledgment that death is due to sm, but its partner Mercy 
triumphs in the equally significant escape which imports pardon 
after atonement. Both could not be signified in the same animal, 
because the victim dies and does not revive — that only represents 
the punitive part of the transaction ; the remissive part must be 
signified by another considered as one with it, which the scape- 
goat was in its designation as ^an atonement' (ver. 10) and in its 
liability to death by the sortilege, but which is allowed never- 
theless to escape death and regain freedom in the unmolested 
range of the desert. The casting of the lots we regard as a sym- 
bolical exposition of the divine sovereignty in the dispensation of 
his grace, and an illustration of the principle which pervades 
every branch of the government of God — ' He will have mercy 
upon whom he will have mercy.' 

The view we have taken is one supported by the obvious de- 
mands of the corresponding rite, that of the cleansing of the 
leper, ch. xiv. Leprosy was more than a disease, it was cere- 
monial defilement only to be removed by sacrifice and blood. 
Two pigeons were chosen, one killed with expressive ceremonies, 
and the other, sprinkled with the blood of the slain, was let loose 
in mid air. By the slaying of the one was emblemed the death 
of the impure disease ; by the release of the other the cleansing 
of the freed man from the stain of his leprous defilement.* There 
is much here which parallels itself with the day of atonement 
ceremonies ; the number of the victims, the solemn service, the 
obvious purpose, and their respective doom of life and death. 
There is no mention of the demon of the air as the spirit in 
whose honour the bird was released: naturally and necessarily 
not, because in this case, as in that of the goat, the true rehgion 
never sanctioned such a practice as that of demonolatreia, or even 
the semblance of it. 

Uncleanness and subsequent purification, atonement and after 
forgiveness, are the ideas expressed in these closely resembling 
services — ^ideas exhibited here by two animals because impossible 
in one, but both prefiguring the glorious combination of the two 
conditions in the person of the one Mediator. He, as the substi- 
tute for his people, suffers for and thus removes sin ; while they, 
in his person, undergo the penalty and enjoy the deliverance, two 
conditions both meeting in the same party, though expressed by 
two distinct types in the Jewish ceremony. The nation offered 

« According to the Kabbi Abarbanel, the living bird signified that the dead flesh 
of the leper was restored to soundness ; the cedar wood, that he was healed of hi9 
putrefaction ; the 8carUt thread, or fillet, that he was restored to a healthy com- 
plexion; and the hyssop^ which was purgative and odoriferous, that the disease 
was remoyed, and the had smell that accompanied it gone. 

acceptably 
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acceptably the slain goat, and went to its tents acquitted from 
condemnation, as symbolized in the release of the living one. 
Neither goat could be offered to the devil in any sense, because 
not only would this maim the meaning of the rite, it wonld con- 
trovert the very terms employed. Both are * an atonement' (verses 
10 and 16), and their action determines in the same mighty One, 
the Lord of all. He gi?eth not his glory to another ; He shares 
not his altar with Satan. He is Grod alone, there is none else. 
Tiie intended sacrifice of Isaac, and the miraculous substitute for 
the young man (Gen. xxii.), speak the same language and Qlns- 
trate our rite. To make the parallel as close as may be, the 
young man will be, for the nonce, one of the lambs. He was the 
lamb of his father^s purpose, and to all seeming of the divine 
requisition (see verse 7). But God presented and demanded 
another lamb, upon which the youth goes free. The blood of the 
sacrifice was upon him ; his lot was to die, but the other dies in 
his stead, while liis punishment is remitted, and he goes from the 
altar to the perfect freedom of God's service, and not as an ac- 
cursed thing devoted to the devil. 

Tlie difficulty remains as to the phrase /tKJ^ la-^zazd^ the 

term that corresponds to Ttsjxh la-yehovah in Lev. xvi. 8. We 
perceive the philological nodus as clearly as Dr. Hengstenberg, 
and we wish as earnestly as he that we could disentangle it. We 
must either put up with the current translation of the phrase 'for 
a scapegoat, which has antiquity and respectable enough autho- 
rity in its favour, or else leave it, like some kindred difSculties, 
with a candid non liquet. A pillar of light amid ten thousand 
pillars of darkness was he, the German commentator,^ who says, 
on a passage in Ecclesiastes, ' Haec quatuor non intelligo :' in this 
honest avowal of his ignorance a wise and worthy disciple of the 
sage whose lowest title to commendation is built on the confession, 
Eoiica yoyv fffjLixquJ rivi avroj rovrco aofofrsqof Bivai, ort a pti 0*4*, 

In tracing rationalism to its source and through its various 
chaimels down to the present day, we shall find tliat it has its 
origin in human nature, of course modified by circumstances, and 
that in some of its manifestations it could not fail to attend a cer- 
tain state of civilization. It would be as discordant with feet as 
it would be with universal experience to ascribe the fulness of its 
modem developments to the influence of a few notorious names, 
or to the evil genius of a single generation — resembling it to some 
torrent, the cmld of a passing shower, whose bed is quickly dry, 
or to some flower that blows in a night, and sm|)rises its owner 

^ Bonemann, in EccUaiasten, Lipsise, 1694. * Plato, ed. Bekk. i. p. 21. 

with 
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with its morning coronal of petal and perfume. In a widely dif- 
ferent light are we to regard it — as a stream that courses its 
way for many aweary mile through unknown mountain tracks, with 
none to hear its voice or admire its imobtrusive form, and only 
then noticed and wondered at when, gathering strength from pro- 
gress and accessory streams, it bursts through a granite rift or 
over a cataract, no longer the nameless rivulet, but the imposing 
Nile. Or the oak may resemble it, insignificant as a shrub, no 
more than any other bramble of the brake ; but as men sleep and 
wake, those of the fourth or fifth generation find it a mighty tree, 
and they name it the lord of the forest. Back must we go for 
ages and generations to find the germs and fountain- springs of 
Modem Rationalism ; but the investigation will be neither without 
interest nor profit. 

It is customary, especially with divines of the modem tradi- 
tionary school, wno denounce the exercise of free thought in the 
student of Scripture, to trace all the mischief of Modem Ra- 
tionalism to the event of the Reformation, and to lay the sin of it 
at Luther's door. 

* I can believe,' says one who strenuously maintains this proposition, 
* that some men of great wisdom and profound study, and of an ex- 
ceedingly simple and humble heart, might have discovered for them- 
selves, in Holy Scripture, the great doctrines of our faith ; but that 
the majority would do so, even of those appointed to be the guides of 
the people, in teaching them whatsoever their Saviour has commanded, 
is to me incredible. For myself, I do not fear to state that, had I set 
myself down with only the Bible in my hands, I should have drawn 
out for myself a very different confession of faith from that which I 
now firmly believe, because it has been held by the Catholic Church ; 
and the same I believe would have been the case with ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of those who profess to reject the authority of the tradi- 
tion of the Church, and persuade themselves that in forming their 
faith they have been guided only by Scripture and their own judg* 
ment. I am speaking, however, of churches, and not of individuals : 
my object is to show that, the principle of Rationalism once admitted 
into a church, the purer faith must sooner or later cease to be the 
faith of its members, and the wildest speculations of fancy, the most 
degrading superstitions, the most deadly heresies, false philosophy, 
materialism, scepticism, will by turns occupy the place which ought to 
be filled by the faith which was once delivered to the saints. Of the 
truth of this assertion, the history of German theology since the Re- 
formation affords a fearful example/ — German Protestantism, by E. 
H. Dewar, M.A., pp. 13, 14. 

Employing a tactic in his warfare with neology scarcely fair 
toward those of his own creed, who hold the Scriptures alone to 
be tlie Rule of Faith to a Christian man, the author uses the 

obnoxious 
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obnoxious word Rationalbin to designate this dogma. It is a 
palpable instance of the idda fori; at the same time it is only 
just to the author to state that he ^ves timely warning of the 
sense in which he uses the term, and of the reafKms why he em- 
ploys it. By Rationalism he means — 

^ the principle of submit ting the Holy Scriptures to the inyestigation 
of man'H underetanding, in order that he may thence frame the articles 
of his faith.' — p. 17. 'The simple principle of which I speak is the 
source whence have flowed all those wide-spreading effects which have 
well-nigh swept away the pure faith in Germany.' — p. 18. 

^ Little did Luther foresee the consequences which would result fipom 
that principle upon which his Reformation was founded, the sole ao- 
thority of Scripture. It is perhaps true that, had he not inscribed 
this motto upon his banner, he would not have effected that Refbnna- 
tion. It does not belong to my present subject to inquire whether 
this would have been attended by good results or bad ; whether, if he 
had continued himself, and allowed his countrymen to continue, within 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church, the Reformation would not 
at a somewhat later period have been effected with more universal 
success and upon a better principle — one which, while it accomplished 
*a reformation of abuses, would at the same time have ensured to his 
church the permanent blessing of that pure faith which he was de- 
sirous she should possess : — this, I say, is an inquiry interesting in 
itself, but which I cannot here entertain.' — ^pp. 18, 19. 

On this speculation we may, before advancing further, say, that 
in the case supposed there never would have been a ReformatioD, 
for the Churcn of Rome will not reform itself; those that would 
improve her can find no room to stay in her communion ; and 
every attempt to reform her, down to the most recent times, has 
been enforced by violence, and been accompanied by the confused 
noise of the warrior, and garments rolled in blood : witness the 
revolutions in France and Spain, together with the old wars of the 
Reformation. But not only does Mr. Dewar disparage the great 
German reformer, because thus a rationalist in principle (accord- 
ing to his definition of the term), he also proceeds to notice the 
designedly damaging circumstance that 

' Paulus, Ammon, Bretschneider, and numerous others of minor note, 
claim the right of placing his name among the foremost professors of 
rationalism.' (p. 20.) 

We protest against this line of argument, and urge that the claim 
of bad men, who would strengthen a weak cause by the help of 
respectable names which they use without permission, is not for a 
moment to be allowed ; that to avail oneself of the unscrupulous 
shifts of their despair for a polemic purpose is scarcely consistent 
with honesty; and that the msinuation would have never hem 

coimtenanced 
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countenanced but that it fell in conveniently with the prepossesaons 
of the writer. Luther has as much right to grace the bederoU of 
rationalists, and no more, as Moses, Paul, the fathers, and (with 
reverence be it spoken) Jesus Christ himself, to figure in the 
dictionary of Atheists of that 'honest, honest lago,' Professor 
Lalande. 

It is confessed without qualification that the father of the 
Reformation on the continent did express himself incautiously, 
not to say irreverently, upon some portions of Holy Writ ; but 
this was not because of his disregard to inspiration, but through 
his supreme but misguided veneration for it. That any portion 
erf it snould seem inconsistent with another, while all was presumed 
to proceed from the same unerring dictation, and that the incon- 
Eostent portion should be, to his apprehension, palpably false and 
doctrinaJly dangerous, seemed to him a knot to be dealt with in a 
summary Alexandrine fashion. The way out of the maze was 
obvious and easy. That could not be divine and inspired which 
was the subject of characteristics like these. Therefore is James 
despatched with ' I will not have him in my Bible — ^in the number 
of tiie true chief books ;' and the Apocalypse with ' I hold it to be 
neither apostolic nor prophetic' 

With him it is a question of criticism, which he deddes upon 
dogmatic grounds in disfavour of these particular volumes of the 
New Testament, but not at all a refusal of homage to those 
portions of Scripture which he recognised as divine. Never was 
there shown by mortal, in days early or recent, a more devout 
submission of me understanding and the heart to the revealed will 
of God. La the most towering moment of his exultation as the 
acknowledged and successful leader in the noblest movement since 
the promulgation of Christianity, as well as in the moment of most 
deep depression from the persecutions of his enemies or the assaults 
upon his faith, the simple sentence ' Thus saith the Lord ' was suf- 
ficient to humble, to cheer, and to reassure him. If ever faith 
and devotion were embodied on earth, it was in the form of him 
who could write after the following manner : — 

^ Some of our frieuds are anxious and desponding, as if God had for- 
gotten us ; but He cannot forget us, He must forget himself first. 
Otherwise our cause were not His cause, nor our doctrine His word. 
But if we are certain and without doubt that this is His cause and His 
word, then our prayer is certainly heard, and help for us is already 
resolved upon and prepared ; and we shall be helped, and there can be 
no fidlure. For be says, " Can a woman forget her infant, that she 
should have no feeling for the fruit of her body ? Yes, she may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee ; behold, I have engraven thee on the palms 
of my hands»" 

' I have 
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*■ I have lately seen two wouden : First, I was looking oat of my 
window at night, and saw the stars in the heavens, and God's great 
beautiful arch over my head, but I could not see any pillars on which 
the BuildcT had fixed this arch ; and yet the heavens fell not, and this 
arch 8tood finn. Still there were some who were seeking for the 
pillars, and were longing to touch them and feel them. And because 
they could not do this, they stood quivering and trembling, as if the 
heavens would certainly fall, and for no other reason than because they 
could not Hoe and feel the pillars which held them up. If they could 
only gra*«p the pillars, then the heavens would stand &st. 

'Secondly, I saw great thick clouds sweeping over us, of such weight 
and bunlen that they might be compared to a mighty sea : but there 
was no floor for these clouds to rest upon, and no barrels to barrel 
them up ; yet they did not fall upon us, but saluted us i^ith a scowling 
visage, and fled away. And when they had gone, then both the floor 
and our roof, which had held them up, shone down upon us, the beau- 
tiful rainbow. Yet tliat was so small, thin, weak a floor and roo^ 
that it disappeared in the clouds, and seemed more like a shadow — like 
an image in a painted glass — than such a strong floor, so that one might 
well be in doubt whether such a floor could bear up so great a weight 
of water. Yet, in point of fact, the waters were borne up and we 
were protected ; still, some will be feeling to see what holds the waten 
up, and, because they cannot find it, are in dread of an eternal flood. 
Such a work as God by his grace has given us to do. He will by his 
spirit prosper and advance ; and the way, and time, and place to help 
us, will come right, and will be neither forgotten nor delayed.' 

To Melancthon he expresses himself thus, in reply to his corre- 
spondent's prevailing faintheartedness and almost constant fears:— 

* I hate from the heart your great anxiety about which you write ; 
it is not the great perils of the cause, it is your own great unbelief 
which distresses you. Though the peril may be great, yet He, whose 
the cause is, is also great ; He hath begun it, and He will carry it 
through. Why give yourself such constant trouble ? I sometimes have 
fears, but not all the time. It is your philosophy, and not theology, 
that plagues you so. What can the devil do more than put us to 
death?' Am. Bib, Repos., July, 1844. 

To represent a man then, so pre-eminently a man of faith 9A 
Luther, who sate with such simple devotion at the feet of the 
inspired volume, and perilled his all upon its truth, who confounded 
his foes by its strong arguments, and animated his firiends with its 
unfeiling promises, — ^to represent, we say, such a man as, either by 
intent, or word, or act, ever so remotely promotive of rationalism^ 
is unjust and injurious in the highest degree. It far passes the 
limits of allowable statement in controversy, and verges closely 
upon the sin of false witness and baseless slander. A Thersites 
may say what would ill become a grave Ulysses : Bretschneider, 
Ammon, and Wegscheider, may, without dishonour, do what 

men 
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men of better prindples will shun. If all the generations of 
rationalists had been of the same school and class as Luther, the 
thing rationalism had still been unknown to the world, and its 
genesis had yet been to be traced and sung. 

But Luther was succeeded by men of a different stamp, and the 
church fell upon more evil days. The maintenance of the cause 
of truth devolved upon champions of equal learning with the great 
master, but destitute of his fervour of piety and strength of laith. 
THiere was, indeed, no lack of zeal in defence of the views the 
various doctors of the Protestant communions had by this time 
embraced, but zeal is only the representation of the true fire, and 
is as far from imparting the genuine warmth as a painted stove 
from dispelling the chill of winter. There were controversies 
enough to awaken and engage their attention, and Luther when 
he died left a great deal still to be done in systematizing doctrine, 
organizing churches, and settling many minor points, of no great 
moment in themselves, but sufficient to occasion a quarrel between 
parties irascibly inclined. The controversy about the Eucharist 
cost more than an empire's fee in pens, ink, and paper, in imperial 
folios, princely quartos, and respectable octavos, and many a sin 
i^ainst the pure and peaceable wisdom which is from above. Yet 
the Zuinglians were Zuinglians still, and the Lutherans obstinately 
Lutheran to the end of the chapter. The history of the contro- 
versy it were tedious and improfitable to pve, the more so as the 
result just recorded bears out so painftdly the conviction of the- 
late John Foster, and long our own, that few men ever allow 
themselves to be argued out of their opinions. They will yield to 
affection, interest, persuasion, or caprice, but never will the gene- 
rality of men admit tiie humiliation of a defeat in argument ; a 
reluctance to act an honourable part which we can only designate 
a melancholy and disgraceful exhibition of a fallen nature. To 
fliis succeeded, shortly after Luther's decease, the storm about the 
dhd^oQaty occasioned by the Emperor of Germanv's edict of 1548, 
regulating public worship. This storm the mild and philosophic 
spirit of Melancthon wanted skill to allay. He did what he could 
with tile divines of his communion, but those who bowed with 
abject submission before Luther would own no subjection to his 
accessor. The previous controversies had been carried on without 
the camp, and omy bound more firmly to their allegiance the whole 
Lutheran party ; but the present one, like a shell bursting in their 
midst, scattered them apart, and disintegrated their unity. We 
admire much in Melancthon, but we cannot regard him as the man 
for critical times, nor as one to whom we could confidently trust 
the keeping of the ark of God. There was not enough of granite 
in his nature. A man must not only be wise to discern but valiant 

VOL. I. NO. I. L to 
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to defend troth. The learning of Rnlip and hSaperspicadty stood 
him in little stead on tlie present occasion. However much we 
may deplore liis injurious usage at the hands of rou^ and savage 
polemics, we cannot but believe that he committed the two grievous 
mbtakes of comprehending amongst the adiwhora things important 
to maintain, and, again, of receding firom the liigh eroond he 01^ 
to have retained in the presence of the enemies ot truth. TU^ 
in their own nature of uttle moment become important firom their 
comiection, and he who would strip the curtain of the tabernacle 
mieht, under certiun circumstances, violate the holiest of all. 

Close upon the heels of tliis pregnant strife followed another, 
regarding the use of good works in the article of salvation, the 
strenuous Lutheran contending with the entombed CcN-ynhseus of 
Ins sect that righteousness came by fidth without the worKs of the 
Law. Impelled eitlier by zeal to check what he might ccmfflder as 
antinomiamsm, or by some other feeling not so respectable, Gewge 
Major asserted good works to be essential to salvation. Amsdorf 
mamtained the extreme Lutheran view to such an extent as to say 
that good works were pernicious to salvation, and that such was 
the doctrine of Luther and St. Paul. Other forms of thia Justifi- 
cation controversy arose, calling into the field Bucer, Osiarder, 
Stancarus, Ilacius lUyricus, Strigel, Spangenberg, Christopber 
Lrenaeus, Celestine, and manv others whose names the student of 
ecclesiastical history will readily supply. Nor was there even the 
semblance of peace in the Lutheran body till, after persecution even 
unto imprisonment and exile of their antagonists, the Formula of 
Concord was published in the year 1 577. Ttus document bound bv 
one material and visible bond the discordant elements of the strife 
together, but they were none the less discordant still. Rather this 
Concordia discors was a new bolt launched against the mountain's 
side, whence forth rushed the winds of ecclesiastical controversy, 
for fresh disturbance of the peace and firesh ravage of the Church— 

^ Qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perfiant.* 
From 1530 to 1580 may be called the polemic age of the Pro- 
testant continental churches. 

We now enter upon another period characterized by sensibly 
different qualities. This we shall call the age of dogmatic itr 
systematic theology. The times in which Luther lived called for a 
man of ^gantic grasp and boa-constrictor tenacity, to hold one or 
two grand fundamental truths up to the light that had been hidden 
beneath the bushel of priestly pretension, or buried under the 
rubbish of accumulated ceremony and ecclesiastical traditions. 
Such was his adaptation for this calling that he seems to have 
been possessed of an absolute disqualification for any other. Philip 
Melancthon, or any one besides, mi^t clip and pare systems 01 

theology 
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theology into shape and likelihood ; to such as they might he safely 
intrusted the drawing up of confessions of faith and formularies of 
doctrine ; his was a task of a different kind : to press upon men 
the almost fcnrgotten truths — that the people had a right to the 
Bible ; that the people, not the clergy, were the Church ; and that 
justification was by God's grace, and not by man's deserving. To 
bonour these cardinal truths was his work and mission, and none 
can justly charge him with neglecting his duty. His trumpet 
poured its dear and startling tones over Europe ; this the burden 
of its music, — ^A free Bible, a deposed priesthood, and the un- 
aided grace of God. There lived not a man in Christendom whom 
those solemn, comfortable notes did not reach ; and when Luther 
bad thus fulfilled his mission and served his generation, he was 
gathered to his Others, and fell asleep. 

But the things which Luther could not do and did not do were 
needful to be done. Symbols and articles of faith, and catechisms 
and schemes of doctrine, are all of value in their place. The mis- 
chief attending these is, when they come to be put in the stead 
of genuine religion ; when verbal or sentimental orthodoxy, like a 
surface of ice, chains down all that is living or lifegiving in experi- 
mental piety. Nevertheless the churches looked in their pastors, 
and, above all, the universities in their professors, for rail and 
systematic exhibitions of the reformed creed, such as they had been 
used to when they were adherents of a less pure faith. Bome, the 
great parent of me elaborate scholastic theology, had created a 
taste tor orderly and lo^cal developments of the whole scheme of 
revcsaled truth, and this the learned among the reformers were not 
slow to supply. The Church and the world were deluged with 
systems of theology as orthodox as heart could desire, antagonist 
in turn against every form of error, comprehensive enough to 
embrace me onrne scibile (yet never rambling into the fruitless 
peculations of the scholastics), and minute enough in their sub- 
divisions to satisfy the most homoeopathic intellect ; very complete, 
very erudite, and very dry. They met an obvious Want of the 
Church of that day ; the demana was father to the supply ; but 
the Church wanted somewhat more than this, nor was it unreason- 
able that it should seek for it in the same quarter, and grumble 
whei it was denied. The Church wanted bread, and the doctors 
gave it the dry bones of a dissected theology. A paralysis of 
spiritual power lay upon their own souls, and they could commu- 
nicate, with all their systematic college lore, no living influence to 
others. The dogmatists were many, and for about a century were 
the predominant party in the Church. No library in Christendom 
would be capacious enough to give room to then* works, and the 
mere enumeration of their names would occupy our every page. 
We shall g^ve tbem a paragraph : — 

L 2 Melancthon, 
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Melancthon, Chemnitz, Brentius, Musculns, Reinecdos, Hutter, 
Gerhardt, Brockmandus, Quenstedt, Olearius, Baumann, Bech- 
mann, Chytraeus, Carpzovius, Calixtus, Calovius, Hunnius, Icho- 
menis, Durrius, Meierus, Walm, Deutschmannus, Forster, 
Schilter, Alting, Homeius, Hulsemannus, Knnadius, Kromeyer, 
Beckmannus, Lyser, Meisner, Helvicus, Musseus, Mains, Sievertus, 
Osiander, Scherzems, Schlnsselbnrgius, Strauchius, Buscherius, 
Baierius, Breithaupt, Buddeus, Dannhauerus, Eckhardt, Ebardt, 
Bacmeistems, Feurbornius, Glassius, Gerlachius, Grawerus, Hoff- 
mannus, Heshusius, Heerbrandus, Hebenstreitus, Konigins,' 
Lseschems, Laneius, Moebius, Mullems, Paulus, Praetorius, Sel- 
neccems, Sarcenus, Schroderus, Schwartzius, Schelwimus, TTium- 
mius, Rnssenius, Ursinus, Wigandus, Waltems, Wendalinus, 
Winckelmannus, Wilckius, Zesemannus, Zehnems, Zieroldus, 
Zadenis, Zincks, Grossems, [Finckius, Schoefferus, Hemminsius, 
Spangenbergius, Jsegerus, Junckerus, Pelargus, Cundisius, Scnar- 
fius, &c. &C. &c. 

But these were not rationalists, nor was their mode of treating 
the inspired books any approach to rationalism. Most of them 
are respectable divines, and many prodigies of learning and bul- 
warks of the true faith. But it must be allowed, notwithstanding, 
that the state of religion which they represent is not one of the 
most palmy kind. Antagonism had to a great degree ceased be- 
tween the members of the same body in the well-denned formularies 
to which subscription was required in the teachers and preachers. 
Calyinists and Calvinism in all their shades were excluded from 
the ranks of Lutheranism by stringent measures, and the Reformed 
Church became an organization perfectly distinct and separate 
from the Lutheran. 

But a period of great learning and systematic theologizing, 
while beneficial to students and healthful to intellect, may be, 
after all, not the most favourable to the production of spiritual 
fruits. The preachers whom such a system forms may be very 
correct, but altogether wanting in the ardour of emotion, and 
vivacity of manner, and actuality of experience which impress the 
popular mind. The methodical indoctrination from the professor's 
chair may shape the methodical homily from the preacher's desk, 
and both together be as remote from life as the sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal. Unless there beat a heart beneath the 
preacher's cassock, and the people hear its palpitations and mark 
its play, they who are all heart will listen unmoved to the wisdom 
of a Solomon, or the eloquence of an ApoUos. And such it is to 
be feared came at last the pulpit in Germany to be, a colder re- 
flection of the cold lecture-room. There was no lack of correct 
didactic, of Christian precept, of massive argumentation, and decent 
gravity ; but there was little which was experimental, glowing, 

and 
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and natural : there was the method of the Romanist scholastics^ 
guided by Protestant sobriety, without the attractiveness of the 
Koman mystics and spiritualists. Thomas of Aquino had many 
a representative ; Thomas a Kempis next to none.*^ This dead 

^ If there was power there was also feebleness, and, if earnestness, also trifling, 
at this period. What will be thought of the fertility and force of him who thus 
divided his sermon on the text Luke xix. 3, upon the subject of Zaccheus, < He was 
little?*— 

. I. We shaU consider the word HK This wiU make us know the quality of the 
person. 

II. The word WAS. This will lead ns to the firailty of life. 

III. The word LITTLE. This, lastly, wiU make us know the appearance of 
the person of Zaccheus. 

The application is on a par with the discourse. 

1. Zaccheus may enable us to understand the great variety there is in fhe works 
of God. 

2. That God takes care of the little ones, and comforts them. 

3. In fine, this history may teach us to counterbalance his defects with his virtues. 

We know nothing equal to this except those exquisite specimens of pulpit elo- 
quence furnished to us by some of the noted preachers of the infallible church. We 
quote one or two, that our readers may strike the balance between them and say 
where the disadvantage lies. Anthony of Padua has the credit of the following 
ouUine of a discourse, the text being ' Take my yoke upon you I' whence he de- 
duces the doctrine that the apostles are oxen, for several reasons :<-> 

1. Because they are sent out in pairs like oxen. 

2. Because they were laborious like oxen. I '^ 

3. Because they were frugal like oxen. 

4. Because they bore two horns like oxen — Doctrine, Life. 

5. Because every part of them is useful, like oxen, &c. &c. 

On the text Mark vii. 33, ' And he took him aside from the multitude, and put 
his fingers into his ears, and he spit and touched his tongue,' the Romish saint 
descanteth thus upon the hand of Christ: 'The thumb denoteth his conception, for, 
being shorter than the rest, it signifies the humility of the Son of God, who short- 
ened himself in the womb of the Virgin. The forefinger is his nativity, for then 
the angel did, as with a finger, indicate salvation, saying, " To-day is born a &i- 
viour, and this shall be a si^ unto you," &c. The middle finger is his preaching. 
The fourth finger (Annularis and Medicus) his working of miracles. The little 
finger is his curing of the deaf man.' 

Never, surely, did the folly of spiritualizing God*s plain impressive truth more 
closely border on profanity than when he proceeds to call the spittle ' the saliva of 
divinity and spittle of God,' sustaining his absurdity by the perversion of a citation, 
* The spittle of God is titie savour of mvine wisdom, which says, '* I came forth out 
of the mouth of the Most High." ' (Ecclus. 24.)— 7%e Devotions of the Roman 
Church, 1647. 

- But weakness of judgment and want of homiletic power are not confined to old 
Rome or modem Germany. We can challenge our readers to equal the niaiserie 
of the following from Grounds and Occasions of the Contempt of the Clergy, 1670. 
A doctor, preaching on Luke xxiii. 28, divides his subject into eight heads, thus : — 
I. Weep not. V. For yourselves. 

II. But weep. VI. For me. 

III. Weep not, but weep. VII. Weep not for me. 

IV. Not for me. VIII. But weep for yourselves. 

On Ephesians vi. 15, ' And your feet shod,' &c. &c, another divine says, — 
• There be therefore two feet to run to the Lord, Faith and Prayer : 'tis plain 
that Faith is a/oot, for " hy faith we standi* (2 Cor. i. 24). The second is Prayer, 
a spiritual leg to bear us thither, as in Jonah ii. 7, " And my prayer came into thine 
holy temple;" and Heb. iv. 16, **Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of 
grace." ' 

level 
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level of Bystematie orthodoxy was the very soil Rationalism would 
select as a choice foundation. There was enough of the form of 
religion to satisfy the traditional rec^uirements of the Christiaa 
teadier, but not enough to keep the nund in subjectioii to revealed 
truth, and the heart nght in the sight of God. 

But the religion of Germany was to have another element 
thrown into it mfore the abomination that maketh desolate was 
to be erected within its borders. It was an element of health 
and conservation, but unfortunately its influence was confined too 
much to the lower orders, and did not reach to any great ^Ltent 
the ministers of relidon. Yet Spener, who presented this am- 
servative element omy to be rejected by tiie great mass of his 
brethren, was himself an ecclesiastic and a professor. He had the 
wisdom to see and the piety to deplore the melancholy conditvHi 
of religion in the Protestant countries of Grermany, and bis per- 
spicuity and devotion at once suggested the remedy. It was to 
bathe with the dews of a fresh aspergence the fading flower of ex- 
perimental religion that withered in the arid region of orthodo]^. 
With this view he denounced the prevailing system as not omy 
disjoined from practical piety, but unfriendly to it. He pushed 
into circulation, wherever ms influence extended, works of 9n 
earnest and passionate, rather than an argumentative charactbr, 
and sought to revolutionise where he could the style of public 
teaching and believing. He found Christianity a creed, he wanted 
to make it a life. He would see it descend from the throne of 
intellect to the heart and home, the bosom and business of man. 
He took men to the Bible, not to elaborate a system or construct 
a formulary, but to become impregnated witn those words, of 
which alone it can be said, * they are spirit and they are life V 

Bible classes, CoUoquia or Collegia thilobiblica, were instituted 
by him nearly two centuries back, to bring men into direct contact 
with the truths and influences that may save the soul. He con- 
tended that no man could understand, or had a right to teach, 
Divine truth, but one regenerated by the Spirit of God, — that the 
knowledge of sacred things acquired or imparted in any other way 
was only human wisdom after all. He maintained that theology 
was only to be eflectually acquired by going direct to the source of 
revealed wisdom, and thiat no opinion was to be estimated by its 
accordance with the view of this church or that teacher, but by its 
position in the word of God. 

And with such able coadjutors and successors as Amdt, 
Francke, Paul Gerhardt, and Zinzendorf, Spener soon fixed him- 
self firmly in the popular mind, and his simple ardent piety be- 
came as acceptable to the starving souls of the German com- 
munity as food to a hungry man. He made the mistake — one 

common 
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common to all refonners — ^to widervalue all means except those 
his tancy or judgment thought fit to employ. While availing him- 
&eM effectively of the resources of his learning in the production 
of stirring aiui devotional hooks, he denounced all leammg except 
that acquired by the teaching of the spirit ; and while denoimcing 
all symbolical books and confessions of fdth, he forgot to make 
exception in favour of the true. Yet^ extravagant as he was in 
some of his notions^ the heart of the nation responded to the cor- 
rectness of his interpretation of its wants ; and his death, in 1705, 
saw him installed m a virtual presidency over two influential 
universities, that of Halle and that of Leipzig. Down to the pre* 
sent day his happy influence has been perpetuated in these im- 
{K)rtant seats ot learning, and the most gallant and successful 
defenders of evangelical truth in modem times have been the 
alumni and professors of these universities. 

But the tide of intellect was now about to be turned into another 
chanoel. The Reformation was ^re-eminently a religious move<* 
ment, and was conducted upon reugious grounds by rehgious men. 
They had found a Bible, and a conscience, and a sense of indi- 
vidual responability, all of which had been hidden before under 
the comprehensive bushel of the Catholic Church. And the light 
they foimd they exhibited, and laboured, not in vain, to awaken a 
kinored li^t in others. The Bible was let loose from its durance, 
and traversed the length and l»:eadth of Protestant Germany, and 
Biblical literature of all kinds was the prevailing literature of the 
day. But this could not last for ever. After the lapse of a 
century and a half philosophy arose to contest the palm with it. 
As in the case of pietism, so also in that of philosophism, there had 
been from the first zealous votaries and advocates of both, so that 
those acute in discerning may perceive both these streams in very 
early days pursuing a threadlike course on either side of the 
majestic ai^ overwhelming stream of Biblical literature and 
observance. But they scarcely made noise sufficient to be heard ; 
and when either did excite observation, it was usually to be repro* 
bated and silenced, because dreaded or misimderstood. At a later 
period men arose of a mark sufficient to create an era, the^ them- 
selves, however, tiie growth of ages, and product of vanous in- 
fluences, foreign and domestic. It were totally to mistake the 
progress of opmions and events to suppose that they can be cut off 
>y sharply defined edges from each other, and that what we call 
pietism, philosophism, or naturalism, is the creation of an individual, 
or can re^ster the date of its birth or baptism down to a single day 
or year. We use these general terms to signify prevailing forms 
of opinion.or moulds of thought, within certain periods of which 
we do not seek very accmrately to fix the limits ; and the names 

which 
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which we connect with these phases of sentiiiMnt we insert, not as 
those of the actual parents and sole orimnators of them, but as 
those of persons notorious for holding them in a decided form, 
and as by their abilities greatly contributing to their develop- 
ment and acceptance. When then we proceed to talk of Wolf 
and the philosoptusing period of divinity, we would not be under- 
stood to present liim as the only philosopher or first philoeoidier of 
the German churches, but merely as one the date ol whoee noto- 
riety synchronises to a great degree with a mighty chan^ that 
passed and had gradually been passing upon the divinity m their 
schools, a chan^ that without pause or variety has bieen (me of 
continued detenoration till it has issued in the blackness of dark- 
ness of open disbelief. Lost in the mist of metaphysics and bound 
in the trammels of systems, philosophers lost their way, and hare 
fallen headlong into everv pit of error into which a rigid logic and 
fisdse premises could conduct them. Yet the earliest ^lilosodhising 
theologues must not be called rationalists in the most offisnsiye 
sense of that term ; that name with more propriety belongs to 
those whose open or concealed scepticism called their methml of 
interpreting Scripture into being. There was a Bayle before a 
Leibnitz, and many an assailant of the book of truth, on the ground 
of its alleged opposition to reason, before any undertook to show 
their basis of attack unsound. The very philosophy of WoI( 
which^ in its application to theology^ drew upon nim so mudi 
censure, and has been charged with the paternity of the whole 

Spurious brood of succeeding philosophisms, had for its aim . the 
efence of revealed religion against the unscrupulous unbelievers 
of the day. The grand mistake of Wolf appears to have been, 
apart from any erroneous view that might characterise his phi- 
losophv> the attempt to apply methods of proof (demonstrations he 
^Us them) to the doctrines of revelation which are only properly 
applied to human science. How can that which is above reason 
be demonstrated by reason, or that which is tendered to faith be 
amenable to demonstration? The devout pietists marked his 
work with dismay, and perhaps partially foresaw its consequences ; 
but the naturalists (for the mysteiy of iniquity was already at 
work) laughed some of his assumed demonstrations to scorn, for 
the assumption could only carry that name with those who were 
beyond the need of demonstration themselves. Both friends and 
enemies of revelation held his application of reason in much the 
same esteem as Jerome, who calls it a reed and fragile staff that 
breaks in the hand and wounds the person who leans upon it 
(Matt. X.). 

i As if the neologistic elements of home growth were not enough 
to poison the religious mind of Germany, we are now to notice 

the 
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the intermixtnre of foreign ingredients in the hellbroth that was 
a-brewing there. We speak now of the works of the French and 
English deistical writers, in their ori^nal languages, and by 
means of translations very widely disseminated tiaroughout Ger- 
many. These, origmatinff from two different countries, whose 
social systems and established forms of faith were so extremely 
unlike, bore very visibly the impress of the lands of their nativity. 
The works of both were alike openly infidel, and scouted the idea 
of a divine revelation; but the one was marked by gibe and 
banter, scoff and sneer, that mockery of the very pretension to 
religion which characterises popish iimdelity, while the other was 
earnest and sober, and maintained the duty of worship, the rcr 
straints of morals^ and the propriety of social order; not less 
rancorous perhaps against revelation and an established priest- 
hood, nevertheless, in its tone and temper, in advantageous contrast 
to GaUic heat^ frivolity, and licence. These were eagerly de- 
voured by the readers of Germany, and affected them according 
to their several tastes and habits. To some a Hobbes, a Toland, 
a Morgan, a Chubb, a Collins, a Woolston, and a Tindal, to- 

Ether with the lighter but not less decided writers of the nobility, 
)rds Herbert of Cherbury, Shaftesbunr, and Bolingbroke, sup- 
plied matter for grave thought and curious ratiocination ; while 
others revelled in the productions of the French Encyclopaedists. 
Many approved the grave reasoners against Christianity, the 
priesthood, and the miraculous element in religion; but the 
greater number were perhaps contented to laugh with Voltaire, 
read their Gospel out of the passionate musings of Rousseau, and 
practise the social piuity recommended in the tales of Diderot. 

But the strangest fact of all is, that deism found no readers 
more eager, no proselytes more ready, nor apostles more inde- 
fritigable, than several of the German clergy. Their reUgious 
naturalism was, doubtless, there before, and it was not the influx 
of foreign infidelity which bore them away upon its tide to an un- 
prepared voyage, but their own state of feeUng. The countenance 
their opinions secured from abroad may have removed the scruples 
that otnerwise had kept them silent, and such influence we may 
concede the English deism to have had, but beyond this we cannot 

fo. We never can acquiesce in Tholuck's assertion that the 
eism of England was in any substantial sense parental to Ger- 
man neology. The beginning of the eighteenth century was one 
marked by a dearth of true reUgion all over Christendom, except 
the little that sheltered itself amid the savage fastnesses of Swit- 
zerland, amid the Scottish glens and moors mat had been stained 
with the blood of the covenant, and amid the rural districts of 
England in the insignificant conventicles of the despised Noncon- 
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formists. Cold and dead as the form of reUgion was in Great 
Britain, it is no wrong to Protestant Germany to say that it was 
worse there. To say then that from ns, the more eyanselical land, 
came the pestilent breath that infected the less eyangdical, — and, 
again, that the works of a few obscure men, neither distinguished 
by erudition, with perhaps the single exception of Hobbes, nor by 
intellectual power, nor consecutive logic, nor station, nor wealth, 
whose efiect upon the masses of our own countrymen was next to 
nothing,—- to lurge that these drove the German divines aad pro* 
fessors into deism is no compliment either to their learning or 
common sense. In fact, the assertion is too extravagant to be 
believed. The infidels in all lands, doubtless, at that time, as at 
all times, strengthened each other's hands by their mutual publica- 
tions ; but the state of the public mind was fsivourable to the 
expression of sceptical opinion, one crowned head at least lending 
all its sanction to unbelief during a oon^derable part of the last 
century : but that the English deistical press furnished anything 
more than its proportionate quota to the infidel literature of the 
day, or supplied anything more than a common stimulus to the 
development of unbelief in Germany, we do most strenuously 
deny. Let any one consider the literature which a Bayle condenses 
and represents in his miscellaneous works, as well as in his dic- 
tionary, and then say whether this be not a title-pace and index 
to a countless library of scepticism, blasphemy, and inmiorality, 
already existing on the continent, and needing no external voice 
to call it into being. There infideUty was already in presence too 
commanding to be overlooked, the evidence too damning to be 
disputed, the banner too broadly displayed to be concealed. It is 
trifling ^en with facts, and philosophy too, to say that a weak 
Collins, whose head our Bentley unmercifully broke, or the minute 
philosophers whose flimsy sophistries our Berkeley scattered to 
the winds, were strong enough to turn the brains of the learned, 
phlegmatic, and sensible Germans. They may have been — ^we 
allow thus much — blinks ia the chain, but they were not the electric 
influence that gave the shock. They fill the niche ; they are 
themselves neither architect nor sculptor, but just occupy their 
place in the gallery along with their Undred statues. The Ger* 
mans had infidels then, and the English had infidels, but neither 
can justly claim the parentage of the other. Both are dead, but, 
like the promiscuous dead of the churchyard, they lie side by sdde, 
involved in the same calamity, but guiltless of each other's doom. 
The more recent developments of the rationalistic spirit in Ger- 
many will engage our attention in the next number of this JouinaL 
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MOSLEM TRADITIONARY CUSTOMS 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HEBREW DISTINCTION OF MEATS. 

By The Editor. 

To one who is femiliar with the facts of Scripture, and with the 
usages which those facts indicate or emhody, and whose mind is 
well filled with the ideas and images which the poetical books of 
the Bible exhibit, actual travel among the people of Syria and 
Arabia possesses a charm which cannot possiblv be appreciated by 
any cme, be he learned or unlearned, whose mmd is not thus fur- 
ni^ed. His daily life and walk, the town, the house, the road, 
the eating, the drinking, the dress — eveiything is imbued with 
Scriptural assodations, and all he sees and hears is a Hying com-* 
mentary upon the Bible. This is a great matter, and one well 
worth travelling for. We have men who make great journeys 
and endure much trouble in the attempt to ascertam the sites of 
the towns mentioned in Scripture. Why does not some one think 
it equally worth his while to travel in seardh of Biblical illustra- 
tions ? It is in degree the same in going throu^ books which 
afford information concerning the customs and the ideas of Eastern 
people, and the more these books are of Oriental origin and bear 
the impress of the Oriental mind, the more abundant are the illus- 
trations which they afford. Hence, rich as are the materials 
afforded by European travellers and writers on Eastern affairs, 
they are few and fer between compared with the abundance 
affi)rded by an Oriental history, or tale, or poem, or religious work. 
The advantages derivable from such works are certainly realised 
most fiilly by those who have also travelled in Eastern lands. But 
still, there is no one thoroughly versed in the Sacred Scriptures 
who can read such works without constant matter for pause as he 
is renunded of some Scriptural phrase, idea, usage, or incident. 
This is a valuable and rewarding property acquired by the know- 
led^ of the Bible, and which serves in a degree to shed a sanc- 
tifymg Biblical influence over studies which may seem at the first 
view, and which apart from that influence are indeed, of a very 
secular description. Let a person thus qualified take up the Be- 
douin romance of Antar, or even an Arabian tale in Lane's trans- 
lation, and it is impossible for him to get through without being 
almost oppressed by the Biblical recollections wmch throng upon 
the mind. We hope to show this practically in some future num- * 
bers, but at present we will take a chapter of the Moslem tradi- 
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lions, and see in what degree it tends to the illustration of certain 
passages of Scripture. The work we use is the ^ Mixhat tU- 
Masabik, bemg a Collection of the most authentic Traditions 
regarding the Actions and Sayings of Muhammed ; exhibiting the 
On^ of the Manners and Customs, the Civil, Religious, and 
Military Policy of the Muslemans. Translated firom t£e original 
Arabic by Capt A. N. Matthews, Bengal Artillery. Calcutta, 
1809.' This work is in two 4to. rolumes, and is now scarce and 
dear, a great part of the impression haring been (as we have un- 
derstood) destroyed at sea. The chapter to which we confine onr 
attention at present is the third, ' In explanation of animals lawful 
and unlawful to be eaten.' It is to be observed that in this book 
certain persons, who had opportimities of knowing or observing 
Muhammed, are described as producing such information as tiiey 
possessed respecting his conduct or sayings. 

It is pretty well agreed among commentators that different 
species of lizards are intended by we names (translated tortoise, 
ferret, chameleon, lizard, snail, and mole) in Lev. xi. 29, 30, or 
which the first is probably the Egyptian lizard. The implication 
is that these animals were eaten m the time of Moses bv the 
desert Arabs, because, if they were not reckoned as articles of 
food by them, and where they most abounded, the Israelites would 
have lacked that inducement to eat them, which rendered tibe pro- 
hibition necessary. Now, what we learn from the traditions is, 
tiiat this is the fact, that in the time of Muhammed the Arabs 
had been used to eat them, and tiiat, although he — being no doubt 
acquainted with the Mosaical prohibition — wished to imitate it, 
he did not venture to trench so far upon the scanty resomrces of 
desert fare, not being like Moses able to guarantee to the people 
a sufficiency of other food. All he did was to discoimtenance the 
use of the lizard as food by his own example. The traditions 
which suggest this are the following : — * Ibn Omar relates that he 
heard the Prophet say, " I do not eat the dabb (the Egyptian 
lizard) myself, neitiier do I make it imlawftd to others.' Ibn- 
Abbas said, " Khalid-bin Walid told me that he went witib the 
Prophet to the Maimunah^ and found her with a baked dahb^ and 
she brought it for the Prophet ; but he drew back his hands and 
did not eat it." Khalid then said, " O messenger of God, is it 
unlawful to eat the dabb f* He said, " No ; but there are none 
in my country, (?) therefore I think it wrong to eat them." Khalid 
said, " Then I drew it to myself and ate it, and the Prophet 
looked on, and forbade it not." ' 

No one would in England think of forbidding by law the use of 
animals of the solipede kind, such as the horse and ass, for food. 
Moses, however, forbade them, showing by this that they were 

known 
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known as ftKxl to the nations bordering the desert in which the 
law was delivered. This is confirmed not only by the traditions, 
but by the existing fact that the flesh of the wild ass is to this day 
highly esteemed as venison in the countries where it is found. 
Ifere are the traditions. ' Abu-Kutadah said, " I saw a wild ass, 
wounded it, and killed it : then I waited upon his highness and 
mentioned the circumstance, and he said, " Have you any of its 
flesh P' I said, " There is its leg." Then the prophet took it and 
ate it.* This tradition could only have been produced when a 
question arose as to the lawfulness of the food, it bavins been ob- 
served that the Jews (of whom there were then plenty m Arabia) 
regarded it as unlawful.' The matter was then settled by thef 
proof that Muhammed himself had eaten the flesh of the wild ass. 

Hares are forbidden by name in Lev. xi. 6, which, again, shows 
that they were eaten by the neighbouring tribes. This also is 
confirmed by the traditions. * Anas said, " I started a hare, and 
caught it in Marr-al-dhahran,* and brought it to Abu Talhah, 
and he killed it, and sent the two hind lees to the prophet, who 
accepted of them." ' This tradition must abo have been produced 
when a question on the subject had arisen. Its evidence has not, 
however, been deemed conclusive, as hares are now regarded as 
unlawful food by the Moslems generally, although they are never- 
theless eaten freely by the desert and nomade tribes — the Arabs, 
Tahtars, and Kurds. 

Locusts were not forbidden for food by the law of Moses ; and 
we know that the diet of the Baptist in the wilderness was the 
desert fare of ' locusts and wild honey.' The traditions of course 
take much notice of this important article of food, but they vary 
somewhat in their purport; for although they* agree that Mu- 
hammed did not pronounce them to be unlawful, they disagree as 
to whether he did or did not eat them himself. * Ibn Abu Awfi 
said, " I fought seven battles along with the Prophet, and we used 
to eat locusts with his highness." But further on it is related, 
* Salman said, " The Prophet was asked about the orders for locusts ; 
and he said, ^' Locusts are armies sent by God upon some towns 
with which he is angry [a sentiment and image in exact conformity 
with Joel i. 7] ; I do not eat them myself, nor make them unlaw- 
ful for others." ' From this it may seem that latterly he abstained 
from the locust food in which he had once indulged. With re- 
ference to the rules against eating whatever has not been properly 
exsanguinated, on which subject the Moslem law is as rigid as the 
Jewi^, it is in another tradition mentioned with somewhat whim- 
sical precision that locusts as well as fishes are excepted. 

• A plain so called, something less than a day's journey from Mecca. Persons 
going from Mecca generally halt here the first day. 

The 
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The existence of cetaceoua aniTnalft, or say whales, hi the Bed 
Sea has been proved lately from travellers ; and that is a matter 
of some importance in connection with the inquiries which have 
been raised respecting ^ the great fish' by which Jonah was swal- 
lowed. A ^ great fish' is not necessarily a whale ; and the expres- 
sion in the prophetic book would not limit it to a cetaceous ammal ; 
but our Lord, in referring to the subject, distinctly calls the fish a 
whale, or cetaceous animal, which should settle the question. 
Now for the corroborating tradition. * Jabir said, I fought for 
the fjEuth in a war, in which from extreme hunger we were obliged 
to eat the leaves of trees ; and Abu Ubadiah commanded the 
army, and we were desperately hung|ry, and found a dead fish 
upon the side of a bay, the like of wmch we had never seen. It 
was called Amber ;^ and we lived upon it fifteen days. Then 
Abu Ubadiah took a bone out of its side, and a man on horse- 
back rode imder it. Then, when we arrived at Medinah, we told 
the Prophet of it, and he said, ^^ Eat the aliment which God has 
brought you, and give me to eat of it if any remains." * 

In Lev. xi. 29-38 are minute directions respecting the course 
to be pursued when the dead bodies of any of the vermin there 
enumerated come in contact with one's clothes, or with food, or 
with utensils used in the preparation of it. The directions ^ven 
by Muhammed on this subject ofier some striking analogies, and 
serve to illustrate the usages on which the laws were intended to 
operate. The general purport of the Mosaical law is, that all cloth- 
ing must be purified by washing ; that an earthen vessel into which 
anv of these creatures had fallen should be broken ; that, of solid 
substances, the part with which it came in contact should be de* 
stroyed ; but the whole of fluid substances, except in the case of 
a fountain or pit containing plenty of water, which would remain 
dean, as would also seed-corn on which the carcases of any of 
these vermin might ML. The Moslem traditions which immediately 
occur to us are these — ^but many more might doubtless be disco- 
vered by a more complete search than we are at this time able to 
institute. ^ Maimunah said, A mouse fell into butter, and died ; 
and his highness was asked about the order of it. He said, 
** Throw out the mouse and the butter around it, and eat the re- 
mainder." ' Again, ' Abuhurairah says that he heard the Prophet 
say, *^ When a mouse falls into butter, if it be congealed, tnrow 
the mouse away and the butter around it ; but if it be melted, do 
not touch it." ' These seem to be regarded as furnishing rules 
applicable to all cases, and it will be seen that they are in entire 
conformity with the Mosaical legislation. 

^ Abd-ul Hak ezpliuns this to be the kind of whale from which ambergris is 
obtainedi and of the skin of which shields are made. 

It 
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It has been shown that one object of the Mosaical laws on the 
subject of food was to exclude from use all animals which are not 
cleanly in their own habits of food, and the rule is so drawn as to 
exclude all animals that are not exclusively herbivorous. A 
similar principle pervades the Moslem legislation. ^Ibn Omar 
said, The prophet forbade eating the milk or flesh of any animal 
that feeds filthily.' The cat is spoken of in nearlythe same terms 
as the dog is in the law of Moses. ^ Jabir said, The Prophet has 
forbidden eating the flesh of a cat, and eating its price.' This 
last very remarkable phrase brings to mind that passage of Scrip- 
ture in which it is forbidden to bring even * the price of a dog ' to 
the house of the Lord (Deut. xxiii. 18). 

Muhammed was at all times very sta-ong in his denunciation of 
snakes, which he prescribed it as a duty to his followers to kill 
wherever found. He made, however, a singular exception in 
favour of domestic snakes — ^that is, such as are found in houses in 
the East, which, however, he says were harmless, not snakes but 
good genii ; which calls to mind the class of ideas imder which the 
serpent in some of its forms became the venerated type of many 
beneficent properties of nature in the old systems of idolatry. 
Even in Scripture all the associations connected with the serpent 
are not vile and repulsive — ^the serpent which was lifted up by 
Moses in the wilderness being produced as a most simincant 
type of the Redeemer on the cross. (John iii. 14.) But the 
general tendency of the traditions respecting the point of view in 
which Moslems were to regard the serpent is to this eflect : — 
^ Ibn Abbas said, The Prophet ordered me to kill snakes, and said^ 
" Whosoever shall let a snake alone, for fear of exciting the re- 
venge of others, is not of us, or of our ways." ' Again, ' Abu- 
hurairah said that he heard the Prophet say, ^^ The enmity of man 
and the snake is of old ; and he mio does not kill it, firom fear^ 
is not of me." ' This is clearly parallel to Gen. iii. 15 : *I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thj seed 
and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.' Indeed it is not unlikely that Muhammed had that very 
passage in view. 

That the chapter ifrom which we have drawn the preceding 
illustrati(»]s comprises only six pages, shows the fecundity of this 
source of illustration, and corroborates tiie remarks with which we 
conimenced this article. The chapter concludes with these 
words : — * Ibn Abbas said, The people of ignorance used to eat 
some things and not others. Then God sent his prophets and his 
book, and made things lawful which were so, and unlawfcQ which 
were so ; and the thin^ that he did not explain as lawful or im- 
lawfuL be will pardon nis servants for eating.' 

^ HEBREW 
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HEBREW CRITICISM. 

By John Nicholson, B.A., Ph. D. 

A Synopsis of Criticisms upon those Passages of the Old Testament^ 
in which modem Commentators have differed from the Authorised 
Version ; together with an Explanation of various I^ifficuUies in 
the Hebrew and English Texts, By the Rev. Richard A. F. 
Barrett, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Volume I, 
Part I. — [Pp. 408, Genesis to Leviticus^ chap, vi.] 

Wk have not any intention of now attempting a formal review of 
even this first half-volume of Mr. Barrett's labours, but purpose 
to limit our notice to the first few pages of his work. Our im- 
mediate object is, to make his criticisms the occasion for some 
philolomcal remarks on a few passages of the book of Genesis, and 
to avail ourselves of this opportunity to demonstrate, according to 
our humble ability, the existence of a sounder and safer degree 
of Hebrew scholarship than our countrymen generally are yet 
aware of, and to enforce its necessity by examples. 

A few preliminary remarks on the design of Mr. Barrett's 
Synopsis, as far as he has himself stated it, form a natural intro- 
duction to our notice of his particular criticisms, and fall very well 
within our general scope. 

The terms in the title, about the modem scholars who * have 
differed from the Authorised Version,' indicate a very narrow and 
special object As the Authorised Version cannot lay claim to 
an atom of intrinsic authority, over and above what it derives firom 
its positi^re conformity to the Original which it represents ; and as 
the means and appliances for attaining a precise and certain 
knowledge both of the lexicographical sense and grammatical con- 
struction of the Hebrew language, have, to say the least of it, 
been as much extended and improved since the time of King 
James, as those for the more accurate understanding of Greek 
and Latin : it is evident that a notice of those passages only in 
which modem commentators have differed from the Authorised 
Version, cannot, at best, have more than a partial and relative 
effect in promoting the absolute correctness of that version. For 
the author would, in strictness, bind himself not to avail himself 
either of his own critical skill in discerning the sense of the Ori- 
rinal, or of the hosts of modem foreign scholars who have la- 
boured to elucidate it, in order to volunteer any corrections of his 
own; but would content himself with discussing the objections 

which 
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which have heen made to that version specifically. The amount 
and value of these objections, therefore, turn on these two points : 
Whether BibUcal philology in England has — ^we will not say, 
steadily advanced in compass and precision of view since that 
time, but — continued to be cultivated by a succession of such 
scholars as those who flourished as late as the Restoration, so as to 
ensure our having a body of objections which will abide the test of 
modem criticism ; and whether certain conservatist influences have 
not always been busy among us to repress and discoiu-age every 
attempt at finding fault with the Authorised Version, the efiect of 
which has been, on the one hand, to deprive us of the emendations 
of oiu" trained theolo^cal scholars, and, on the other, to leave us 
at the mercy of the sorriest pretenders. These are the views which 
we entertain d priori^ on merely looking at Mr. Barrett's design 
in its best acceptation. But when we come to examine how he 
has realised the expectations he has held out, and find that the 
modem commentators who have difiered from the Authorised 
Version of the book of Genesis, turn out to be Geddes and Booth- 
royd as the staple objectors, with an occasional reference to 
Bay ley, Poole, and Kennicott, we must complain that the objectors 
are very inadequately represented, either as to number or quality. 
No one who is acquainted with the bibhography of English Com- 
mentaries on, and translations of, the Pentateuch, can have any 
diflSculty in conceding that we are right on the score of number ; 
should there be any demur as to quality, we might take two 
courses : either attempt to justify it, by searching out the emenda- 
tions which Willet, Ainsworth, Gill, and others, and our modem 
theolo^cal Reviews, have proposed, and show that they are better 
than those our author has noticed ; or, if we failed in establishing 
that, demonstrate that the present state of Bibhcal philology 
enables us to make better and more undeniable corrections than 
have been made by modem English commentators, and thus find 
a fresh support for oiu* assertion, that Hebrew scholarship has 
declined in England ever since the Restoration. But, be that as 
it may, we are prepared to maintain that, even if the Synopsis has 
recorded all the best and most pertiaent emendations of the 
English Vulgate which has been proposed in the last two cen- 
turies, it has not rendered nearly as good service towards the pro- 
motion of the scholarlike emendation of the faults of that version, 
as it might have done, had the author rejected all that useless 
lumber, and contented himself with giving such emendations as 
his own understanding of the original ought to suggest to him, 
together with such philological reasons for the innovations as 
modem scholarship is able to afibrd. 

This brings us to notice the last point on which we have leisure 
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to dilate. The author declares, in the Prefece, that his object 
also is, to give ' the reasons for or against such emendations.' We 
confess to have searched in vain for anything approaching to phi- 
lological argument, as coming from the author himself. He 
generally gives the Hebrew text— occasionally several verses to- 
gether, nay, almost an entire chapter of proper names (Gen. v.), 
accents and all ! — then the version of the lxx., then the differ- 
ences of Geddes and Boothroyd, then a portion of a note by Poole 
or Patrick, Rosenmiiller or Schumann (we are induced to believe 
that he is not acquainted with the works of those commentators 
who have written in the German language, especially not with 
Tuch, the best of those on Genesis), and then long extracts from 
the Lexicons of Lee and Gesenius. Thus, on the very first page, 
he gives extracts from Gesenius's Lexicon^ which occupy twenty- 
nine lines, on the words ^llin, Jjrt^l, and iTjp*) ; — which we notice 

incidentally, as we cannot conceive what purpose they are there 
intended to serve. The author surely cannot mean that these 
notes of Rosenmiiller, and these extracts from Gesenius, contain 
the ' reasons for or against the emendations,' of which they cannot 
be supposed to be cognisant. The notes and extracts even often 
run counter to each other, without our meeting any decision from 
the author. He, indeed, more than once interposes a note in a 
note of some one else, to admonish the reader that Professor Lee 
denies the use of the conversive 1 ; but is not moved, even on 
these occasions, to show us, out of Lee's Grammar^ how those 
said tenses ought to be construed. As the author professes some 
respect for German Oriental philology, and as Professor Lee is, 
nevertheless, evidently a great authority with him, we venture to 
recommend him to read a ' Reply to Professor Lee's charges of 
plagiarism, by Professor von Ewald,' which appeared in the May 
number of the Churchman s Monthly Review for the year 1847. 
We will also strengthen ourselves, in the points in which we shall 
be obliged to differ from the author, by references to German 
scholars of note ; and hope that the discussion of particular pas- 
sages, to which we now hasten, will prove that our censures nught 
easily have been more stringent. 

Let us for once examine the author's notes on a whole chapter. 
In the first chapter of Genesis he touches on the words, ' witiiout 
form and void, ' the Spirit of God,' ' moved,' and ' firmament ' — 
which difficulties, and the reasons decisive of them, we leave the 
reader to appreciate for himself; then, on verse 8-13, he gives us 
nearly a whole column, in order to cite one of Kennicott s rash 
proposals either to transpose a portion of the 8th verse down to 
the 10th, or the converse. This is the entire sum of his annota- 
tions 
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tions on this chapter. Now, with regard to this last passage, we 
must a4;duGe the authoi^'s own words from his Preface : — ' The 
Germ^ critics axe most vali;iable ; for learning and abilities few 
C9J1 yie with thenji, and they pift^n prove safer guides to the plain 
sense of Scripture than some pf p^ o^^tbpdox divines : for what 
can be m,ore nazardous for a man when dealing with the Word of 
God than to assert that a passage is unmeaning, interpolated, or 
corrupted, simply because ne cfi^nnot understand it ? i et we find 
good and learned men, $uch as Bishop Lpwth and Bishop Horsley, 
mlling into this error, and unhesitatingly rejecting and altering 
passagest which a German neologian wiU take in a critical manner, 
and fairly facing the difficulties, oflFer a possible, if not an easy 
solution/ We beg to assure the author that this very passage. 
Gen. i. 8-13, is one in which modern Germai;i. scholars are npt 
only content to Bjbstain from Kennicott's emendations, but even 
recognise a peculiar consistency and harmony in the text remain- 
ing j^ as it is. Mr. B. imght gather this much from Schumann's 
note ; and we refer the rea^der, who desires ftirther information as 
to the basis of that consistency and harmony, to Herder's Aelteste 
Urku7i4fi des Menschenaeschleohts. See further^ in our remarks 
on chap. xxix. 1,-8. We will, moreover, ventiu-e to point out 
spme emendations in tHs chapter, unnoticed by him, which are 
quite as ],mpprtajnt, and far more certain^ than several tha,t he has 
riecorded. Thus, in ver§e 5, it should be rendered, ' so it was 
evening, and it was morning, day one.' The former part of this 
correction should be repeated successively down to the seventh 
day, for the Authorised Version invariably commits the same 
error in that respect ; as to the latter part, the word one is, in 
the Original, the cardinal^ and npt the ordinal number, which 
would bje ftf^K*!.. (See Von Ewald's Hebrew Gram., English 

Translation, § 439,) In like manner, it should be * day second,' 
without the article, and so on down to the sixth, which is the first 
that is called ' day the sixth,' while the seventh is the only one that 
is called ' the seventh day.' Further, in verse 20, the marginal 
reijidering * and let fowl fly,' is the only one that can be defended \ 
for the verb ^3iJ^ is in the same form of the imperfect as W is, 

which Ewald h^s designated the jtisswe, and the rendering in the 
te3;t of the i^uthprised Version would imply that the vxiters pro- 
duced the fowls also. 

But Ifit us uow see how the author deals with the first difficulty 
he meets with, and how he solves it by ' reasons ' for or against 
the emendation. In chap, ii. 4-6, he, of course, gives us the 
entire passage in the Hebrew, the version of the lxx., and the 
English VuJ^te, to i^hich he appends the folbwing : — ' Rosen- 

id 2 miiller 
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mUUer and Sehumann, 4. These are the generations of the 
heavens and of the earth when they were created : In the day 
that the Lord God made the heavens and the earth, 5. No 
shrub of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field 
had yet germinated. D*UD = nondum. 

* Bay, 6. Nor had a vapour ascended from the earth to water, 
&c. So also Boothroyd.' 

Tliis is the whole of oiu* author's remark on this passage ; and 
our readers may divine how far he sanctions the innovations, for 
on that point we are no wiser than they. But this difficulty is 
surely one to demand a more ample explanation, especially firom 
one who so evidently does not grudge space, even, as we shall see, 
to utterly useless extracts. The rendermg of the Authorised Ver- 
sion gives so awkward a sense, that one might expect an unlearned 
man doubting whether it were correctly translated. For who can 
be reconciled to the two clauses, ' before it was in the earfli,' * and 
before it grew' ? Was it so much more important, in the case of 
shrubs and plants, to mention that they were created before they 
existed, than in that of more stupendous acts of creative power ? 
Fortunately, there are excellent philological reasons for a better ren- 
dering ; nay, reasons enough to provide two solutions of the difficulty. 
The reasons for the first, which is the one our author has given from 
Rosenmiiller, are as follows : — Verse 4, down to the word created^ 
is regarded as the title or superscription of the ensuing section, and 
is parallel to those in chap. v. 1 ; x. 1. Another ground for 
believing that it is so, is, that the name of God, which had been 
Elohim all through the first chapter down to this verse in the 
second, is here suddenly changed to Jehova Elohim^ which con- 
tinues, with few exceptions, to the end of the fourth chapter. Then 
the words ' In the day ' are taken as the real beginning of the next 
section. By thus beginning with a statement of time for a 

protasis^ the vav in /Si is Vav consecutivum^ and marks the 

apodosis. This is one of the most familiar constructions in 
Hebrew. Thus in Gen. iii. 5, 'In the day that ye eat thereof 
Oyyjf ^npMI, your eyes will be opened.' Cf. Gen. xix. 4 ; 
Jos. ii. 8, and Ewald's Gram. § 613. There is, however, another 
ground for this rendering, which depends on the construction of 
all with a negative. A negative with /D (when it means omnis) 
produces the sense of nullus (Ewald, § 576). Thus Exod. xx. 10, 
* The seventh day is the Sabbath, thou shalt not do every work,' 
clearly means, * thou shalt do no work' ; Matt. xxiv. 22, * Unless 
those days were shortened, ovk Stv hofQvi wScra (t«§?, all flesh would 
not be saved.' There is no manner of doubt, therefore, that, in 
our verse, * every shrub was not yet,' means *no shrub was yet' 

(for 
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(for D*]^ is a negative, and does mean nondum). This point is, of 

course, common to both views. The other view is, that the whole 
4th verse is not the superscription to what follows, but the sub- 
scription, or codicil, of the preceding chapter, as in Lev. vii. 37 ; 
xi. 46. It is inferred to be so, because, among other reasons, there 
is no mention in what follows of the creation of heaven^ so that it 
would seem inapposite as a title ; and the name Jehova^ which 
militates against this verse belonging to the first chapter, is re- 
garded as an interpolation (there is some ground for its omission, 
in the Var. Lect, of the lxx.). The fifth verse is then the 

commencement of the new section ; and the copula in /Dl has here 
an adversative force (for which, and the position of the word to 
which the adversative applies, see Ewald, § 606), and at the same 

time makes the two clauses, H^to ^5l, Ittjy ^D1, into propositions of 

state (upon which important distinction see Ewald, § 607). These 
two influences conjointly produce this sense : ' But before any shrub 
of the field yet was in the earth, and before any plant of the field 
yet sproutea — for Jehova Elohim had not caused it to rain on the 
earth, and there was no man to till the ground, but a mist went 
up from the earth, and watered all the face of the ground — Jehova 
Elohim formed man.' For, according to this view, the true apodosis 
is *12^, in ver. 7 ; and the words ' for Jehova,' down to ' ground,* 

form a parenthesis. The intelligent reader will discern that both 
these views are conformable to the normal syntax of the Hebrew 
language ; and if, like the generality of oiu* countrymen, he is 
determined to ignore the results of German research as to the 
composition of the book of Genesis, he can still shut his eyes to 
the very small portion of these views which is influenced by those 
results, and yet adopt, on purely grammatical grounds, a very im- 
portant emendation of our Vulgate. As for the emendation of 
Bayley and Boothroyd, * Nor had a vapour ascended, &c.,' which 
our author cites with no more reprehension, or assent, than he does 
the opinion of Rosenmiiller just before, we assert that there are 
two reasons why a real scholar should either have spared liimself 
the trouble of adducing it at all, or, if he did, have exposed its 
signal violation of grammar. First, the attempt to extend the in- 
fluence of the negative from verse 5 over into verse 6, is utterly 
inadmissible. The pretended Hebraists who believe the language 
capable of such wanton freaks, should really be the first persons to 
find out whether there are any distinct limitations to such a licence. 
There are limitations, and very strict ones, which positively preclude 
this verse from taking advantage of the licence. It is not allowed 
at all, in prose, unless the second proposition is attached by Vav 

comecutivum. 
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conseeutivum, Tlie laws of the case are most distinctly staled by 
Von Ewald, in his Kritische Grammatik^ p. 657. Secondly, the 

attempt to make rnjT into & pluperfectf is an example of the grossest 

ignorance of the uses and signification of the two Hebrew tenses 
(see Ewald, § 264). 

Again, on chap. x. 21, we merely find: ^Auth. Vers, — The 
brother of Japhet the elder. Ged,, Booth. — TTie elder twotiier of 
Jai)het.' 

Now surely we were entitled to a word of reason ito this case ; 
but we do not get a hint, for that is his entire note on the pass^e. 
We will merely content ourselves with referring the reader who 
desires to see that question satisfactorily discussed, if not settled, 
to an essay by Schelling, in Eichhom's Repertorium^ vol. xvii. p. 
1-25. 

Finally, in liis note to chap. xxix. 1-8, we have a remarkable 
specimen of Kennicott's temerity, and of our author's inctrntiistency 
with the remarks which he has himself made, when contrasting tiro 
gentle measures of a German neologian with the slashing emen- 
dations of some even of the orthodox. In this passage^ upwards of 
two closely printed pages are occupied with the Hebrew, Greek, 
and English forms of the eight verses, and with Keraiicott's note 
upon them. This note proposes nothing more nw less llian to 
read ' shepherds ' instead of * flocks ' in verses ^, 3, and 8. The 
exquisite reason for these unwarrantable changes lies in this: 
that Kennicott does not comprehend how the plural verbs in 
those verses can be used without definite subjects expressed, 
and, therefore, he must actually make subjects, to remove this 
huge anomaly. Now, as our author, as usual, does not favour 
us with a line of comment on Kennicott's emendations, we will 
endeavour to supply them. First, that very ?. J. Bruns, to whose 
fer superior attainments Kennicott's labours owe nearly all their 
present value, in a paper which he published in Eichhorn's JReper- 
torium, vol. xiii. p. 209, where he enumerates the passages which 
he was ordered to collate, mentions these three emendations^ and 
adds this note : ' Infelices hae tres, siquae aliae, correctiones Kett- 
nicotti. E contextu enim antecedens nomen intelligendum est 
Jon. i. 3. — Jonas ascendit navim ut iret cum illis^ sc. nautis, &6.' 
See also Ewald, § 551. Moreover, we cannot find any German 
commentator, from J. D. Michaelis down to Tuch, who has not 
preferred the ori^nal reading to Kennicott's emendations ; and we 
cannot but express our surprise that even Rosenmiiller's note on 
the place was not sufficient to apprise oiu* author that, in reprinting 
such rubbish in our day, he was running some risk of discrediting 
his own scholarship. 

We 
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We will only add, for the sake of those who desire the aid of a 
correct grammatical interpreter, and with reference to the only 
useful piuposes which we can imagine this bulky and expensive 
work capable of serving, that the Commentarius Grammaticus 
Criticus in Vetus Test, in usum maxime Gymnasiorum et Acade- 
miarum^ by Maurer, Lips. vol. i.-iv. 1, is in every respect, except 
type and paper, far superior to the Synopsis^ if this brief examina- 
tion of the latter can entitle us to form an opioion of the large re- 
mainder which we have not seen. 



CORREiSPONDENCE. 



ON DJSATH, AS CONNECTED WITH THE FALL. 
By the Rev. John Pye Smith, d.d., ll.d., p.e.s. 

Sib, — ^An esteemed friend has written to me his desire for an answer 
or an opinion upon the question, — Whether Physical Death is the effect 
of the Fall ; and, if so, what may we conceive as the probable condition 
of Man, and of the World, had Adam not fallen ? He has also in- 
timated that it would be agreeable to him, that I should solicit the 
insertion of my answer in your Journal. 

Perhaps my friend is not aware that this subject was one of those 
treated by me in a volume published in 1839, and of which the fourth 
edition is now in the press, " On the Relation between the Holy Scrip- 
tures and some Parts of Geological Science." I shall, however, avoid 
the repeating of what is contained in that book, as much as the identity 
of sentiment will permit. 

Two questions are contained in the proposal. The first is, Whether 
Physical Death is the effect of the Fall ? This, also, is evidently two- 
fold, the one having a universal respect to all animated creatures, 
and the other a special reference to the race of Man. The second re- 
fers to an hypothetical condition of our first progenitor. 

I. With respect to the Animal Creation universally. 

i. All animal bodies are composed of limbs and other organs, which 
are resolvable into parts adapted to their respective functions, and can 
be continually distinguished through certain conditions of structure, 
till we arrive at minute cells each consisting of an inclosing membrane 
and an inclosed nucleus. Below these primordia of the bodily forma- 
tion we cannot penetrate. We join them as our first term (and if there 
be any yet higher in intermediate space, the argument is the same), 

with 
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witli tlie will and power of tlie Creator, as we rest upon the same will 
and power for the perpetual and necessary support of all the future 
progress. From the first discoverable state of embryonic life, to the 
maturity of the individual creature, tliere is a succession of production, 
superseding, and rejection ; and then a descending succession of decline 
and inability, to a final cessation, and that is death. 

This is the physiological history of all animal existence, as to the 
individual possessor of it: production, formation, parts performing 
their functions, then withering, falling off, or being absorbed, suc- 
cession of other parts and functions, maturity, decline, decay — and, 
at last, dissolution. This process has been proved, by indubitable 
observation, in relation to all the classes of animated nature ; the in- 
fusoria and all the other invertebrata, and the vertebrata up to man, 
the highest term. 

ii. Such is the course of animal or organized-corporal existence, as 
regards each individual creature. It may be deemed probable, from 
analogical reasoning, in which, however, the series of changes must be 
different from the individual case, that each species, animal and vege- 
table, has also its term of existence, fixed by the Divine wisdom, and 
having its appropriate phenomena down to cessation. But our know- 
ledge of the present creation is not extensive enough to enable us to 
trace out any instance ; and the period of time since its beginning is 
probably too short. This deficiency is supplied by the discoveries of 
Palaeontology. From almost the lowest (that is, the earliest) of stra- 
tified formations, we see the successive beds of the earth's crust filled 
with the remains of living creatures, their shelly habitations, portions 
of their organized structure, bringing us, as we advance, to their skele- 
tons, their stomachs under their ribs, and the contents of those stomachs 
being portions of other animals, bitten, broken, and in the course of 
being digested. This series of changes runs through countless ages, 
and in it we see species coming into existence, enduring for a time, 
then ceasing : and other species appear, running a similar course in 
fulfilment of the Creator's ordination. 

Thus we have sensible demonstration of limited periods of existence 
for all animals, both individually and as species; and that animals 
have been, in all periods, sustained by feeding upon other creatures 
possessed of animal life. 

iii. The same order of things is presented to us in the existing system of 
creation, which we may call the Adamic ; and its place in time is usually 
called the human period. God has made the vegetable world with the 
power and function of converting inorganic matter into organic. Then 
the vegetable organisms become the nutriment of some kinds of animals, 
and they supply similar means of life to other kinds. Now, be it 
observed that the anatomical formation of those which feed upon vege- 
tables is, in all points affecting the case, different from that of the 
animal-feeders ; thus indicating the design of the Creator and the pro- 
vision for accomplishing that design. A few species are omnivorous; 
capable, in certain circumstances, of being nourished by both vegetable 
and anifiml food ; but by far the larger number are carnivorous. 

Here, 
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Here, then, we have evidence of the plan and will of the Most High ; 
that the first product in his system of material life shall be vegetable, 
and that the next step shall be animal, of which a small part shall need 
only vegetable food, and the rest shall be provided with that which is 
necessary for it, animal-organized food. Also, it is not to be forgotten 
that, speaking more strictly, no animals are absolutely and exclusively 
herbivorous ; for, in their food, and the water which they drink, they 
take into their digesting and assimilating functions infinite numbers 
of animalcular creatures ; and it is rational to suppose that this is a con- 
dition necessary to their existence. 

Now, neither vegetable nor animal substance becomes nutritious 
except by the intervention of death. It is dead organized matter, 
and that only, that can support the living animal. 

It plainly follows that the Creator has appointed a system of animal 
existence which includes a perpetual circle of life and death, each 
ministering to the other : and that such has been through countless 
ages the actual fact, we have sensible evidence. 

If any, disregarding that evidence, should maintain that, prior to the 
sin of man, the head of the animal world, all its inferior tribes might 
have been created immortal, I would reply that the supposition gives 
an alternative. 

1. Those creatures might be, as all animals now are, constructed 
upon the plan of organization. But that necessarily includes the 
changes which have been described, beginning with generation and 
cellular formation, involving continual separation and rejection of what 
is separated, and ending in decline, death, and decomposition. 

Or, 2. they might be formed in some other manner, to us per- 
fectly unknown and inconceivable: and, if in any way (however 
beyond our power of imagining) the command of the Creator, " In- 
crease and multiply," were to have place, the numbers would become 
too great for the capacity and bulk of the earth. Not being organized 
beings, they would of course not need food ; but still the ever accumu- 
lating mass would produce the effect just mentioned. Both sides of 
this alternative are manifestly absurd. 

From these premises, it appears to be an unavoidable conclusion that 
death must have been, from the beginning of an animal-creation, a part 
of its system. 

Yet it has been strenuously urged that, where there is no sin, there 
ought to be no suffering. I reply that this is an unauthorized assump- 
tion, with respect to creatures not the subjects of a moral government ; 
that the conditions of their existence must flow from the wisdom of 
their Creator and Sustainer ; and that a system like the actual one is 
evidently more productive of happiness, to the individuals and to their 
sociable properties, than any other in our power to conceive. 

It should also be considered that bodily pain, through a long range 
of variety and degree, is a ffood; a provision of the wisest benevolence, 
for the preventing of incomparably greater evils, and the acquisition of 
many and important enjoyments. For the evidence of this position, I 
would refer my friend or any other inquirer to the late Archdeacon 

Paley's 
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Palcy's tnfte and striking: observations in his Nattffral Theology^ 
cliap. xxvi., inclii<lin)2: his few remarks upon death. With especial 
recommemlation I also point out a small volume, full of truth and 
wisdom, publishcil in 1842, Moral Agency, and Man as a Moral 
Agrnt ; by Mr. William Mac Combie. The second part contains 
mucli that ca.sts li^lit upcm the present inquiry, particularly Sec- 
tion II. on the Original Crmdition and Powers of Man; and 
Section III. respecting the Uses of Suffering, I submit to you one 
brief extract : 

" The sufferings of the lower animals have been very generally 
reganled as occasioned chiefly or solely by the sin of man; but 
such a conclusion seems discredited by the recent disclosures of 
geological research. These astonishing disclosures open up to us an 
entirely new view of the constitution of the universe ; and, in casting 
about for a solution of the (as it seems to our notions) awful and 
anomalous fkct of the universal prevalence of suffering and death, the 
idea presents itself that trial and pain may be indispensable to the 
development of mind, as we have every reason to believe they are in 
every system of moral agency. It has been generally assumed, but 
unphilosophically we think, and certainly without any authority from 
Scripture, that the original state of man must have been one of 
unmingled enjoyment; and preachers and poets have strained their 
imaginations, and exhausted nature, for images to picture its felicity. 
Now, if .the principles we have been endeavouring to establish be 
correct, a being gliding on the stream of undisturbed enjoyment, 
nothing desirable denied him, and nothing to regulate or restrain, 
could not be a moral being. As to the moral use of suffering, then, 
we conceive that something of that nature is inseparable from a state of 
moral probation. — Trial is essential to moral agency. But, what is 
trial ? Can there be any trial but what involves something desirable 
which we have to refrain from ; or something difficult to perform ; or 
something painful to submit to ?" 

In this relation a paper well deserx'es to be studied, presented lately 
to the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, and printed in the last number of 
Professor Jameson's Edinburgh Philosophical Journal (Oct. 1847); 
On the Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Pain^ by Mr. G. A. 
Rowell. 

II. I may now proceed to the second of my friend's questions ; and 
I trust that brevity will be permitted. 

i. Speculations as to what would or might have been the condition 
of things, arising out of the complicated movements of free intellect and 
agency, upon suppositions which were never to be realized, should be 
indulged with great caution, and a modest jealousy over ourselves. 
. We are sure that the Infinite Mind, which infallibly foresaw the sin and 
rwin of human nature, could not fail to predetermine and adjust all 
physical events according to what would be their relation to man in 
Ws fellen state. If we could know no more than this, surely it would 
^ sufficient to us for every purpose of religious obedience, in humility 
and piety. 

ii. We 
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ii. We cannot doubt but that the physical conformation of our first 
parents was perfect, and completely adapted to every purpose of duty 
and probation. 

iii. It was necessary, and eminently suited to their happy yet proba- 
tionary condition, that they should acquire a knowledge of many phy- 
sical evils; by which I mean inconvenient effects produced by the 
atmosphere, the variations of temperature, the creeping of insects, and 
many other natural causes. The experience of such discomforts would 
furnish valuable warnings against really serious causes of pain. 

iv. That Adam and Eve might understand the nature of the penalty 
denounced in case of disobeying the positive precept (Gen. iii. 3), 
which was the most proper kind of test ; it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they were, to some extent, acquainted with the suffering threatened, 
and that such acquaintance had arisen from their observation of death 
in animals. 

V. If our first (iatenti^ had continued in the state of innocence, faith- 
fully observing the wisely appointed test of obedience, and persevering 
for an assigned period in love and loyalty to their Divine Sovereign, I 
humbly ventnre to suppose that they would not have passed through 
any gate of death, but would, in the maturity of their Acuities, have 
been translated to some higher state of holiness, activity, and happiness. 
And, upon that supposition, their posterity might, perhaps, have been 
placed in similar circumstances of probation, each personally, and with 
the prospect of a shnilar result. 

But let us beware of unhallowed conjectures, unprofitable and vain. 
Enoitgh IS made knowh to us for every desirable purpose of faith, 
duty, devotion, and happiness, so long as we continue in this mortal 
stat^. 

J. Pte Smith. 
Hcmeiidk'Caaege, Nov. 15, 1847. 
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^ publications bear on a question of great interest, not only 
'^f\Lflxd to social policy, but with reference to Scriptural interpreta- 
^Ia Great and increasing as is the interest connected with the 
^i^oii i" *^^^* country — as may be judged from the fact mentioned 
hv Sf Fi^^'^y ^^^^y> ^J*^* ^1^6 legcolity of probably 5000 marriages 
J^pended upon the recent decision in the Court of Queen's Bench — 
the attention which it iias excited in the United States is still greater, 
us evinced by the large space given to the discussion of the question in 
nearly all the religious journals, and even in tlie newspapers. The 
interest felt in the subject there has received an impulse from the 
celebrated JM 'Queen case, which has been agitated with great zeal by a 
people signally disposed to regulate all such matters according to the 
enactments of the Mosaical law, and who have therefore felt that to as- 
certain the true meaning of that law was to settle the question. The case 
to which we refer is that of the Rev. Archibald McQueen, who, having 
married his deceased wife's sister, was for that offence suspended by 
the Fayetteville presbytery from the communion of the church, and 
from the exercise of the ofRce of the ministry. This sentence was 
subsequent!}'' confirmed by the General Assembly. 

IMr. ]M*Queen submitte<l to the sentence for tliree years, and then 
applied to be reinstated. The presbytery decided not to restore him. Of 
this decision he complained to the General Assembly of 1845, and at the 
fsame time memorialised that body, praying them to decree his restoration. 
After the case had been fully heard by the Assembly, it came to the re- 
solution, ' Tliat the prayer of the memorialist be granted, so far as that 
the General Assembly recommend the presbyteiy of Fayetteville to 
reconsider their decision in the case of the Bev. Archibald McQueen; 
and if in their judgment it should appear conducive to the peace of the 
church, and the promotion of religion in the region around them, to 
restore Mr. ]M*Queen to the communion of the church, and to the 
exercise of the functions of the gospel ministr}', on the ground tliat in 

ids 
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his case the ends of discipline are attained by the operation of the 
sentence under which Mr. McQueen has been lying for the space of 
three years.' The presbytery of Fayetteville, however, suspended its 
action in the matter, and referred it to the General Assembly of 1846. 
That body, however, quietly adhered to its former recommendation, by 
a vote of indefinite postponement. The presbytery then at length did 
proceed to action, and restored Mr. McQueen ; but of this decision 
several ministers complained, and appealed to the synod of North 
Carolina. The synod, however, sustained the action of the presbytery, 
and the protestors then carried the question once more to the General 
Assembly of 1847. That body at last resolved to take the matter up 
in earnest. The a^ir was fully and ably discussed, though many 
questions of church rights, and of the power of one Assembly to rescind 
the acts of another, came under warm discussion — and at this later 
stage considerably overlaid the substantial question. The conclusion 
at length was, by a majority of 95 to 53, that the complaint against 
the synod of North Carolina, for sustaining the presbytery of Fayette- 
ville, in accordance with the decision of the Assembly of 1845, * cannot 
be entertained by this house, and is hereby dismissed.' Fearful of being 
misunderstood, the Assembly however adds, * In making this disposition 
of the above-mentioned complaint, this General Assembly wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that they do not mean to retract or modify 
any judgment hitherto expressed by any Assembly respecting the 
offence for which Mr. M'Queen was suspended from the exercise of 
the gospel ministry ; they simply declare that his case cannot be regu- 
larly brought before them by this complaint.' The result therefore 
is, that the restoration of Mr. M*Queen by his presbytery, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the General Assembly, was a final 
act which could not be disturbed. The marriage seems to have been 
regarded as such a breach of ecclesiastical decorum as might have been 
sufficiently punished by three years' suspension, but not such an offence 
against the law of God as precluded his being restored without sepa- 
rating from his wife, who, it seems, was all along retained. And 
we can collect that even this punishment would not have been inflicted 
were it not that the Confession of Faith, which forms the law of the 
Presbyterian church, bears so unfavourably on such marriages as to 
render some action in the matter necessary where a clergyman is con- 
cerned. In fact, it was moved by Dr. Patterson, and seconded by Dr. 
Hoyt, that the Assembly should propose to the presbyteries the ques- 
tion, whether the passage in question should not be expunged from the 
Confession of Faith, on the ground * that the law as it now stands is 
inconsistent with the practice of the church,^ This proposal was 
negatived by 89 to 57. But a still greater majority, without division, 
rejected a proposal to reprove * those presbyteries and church sessions 
which allow the formation of this marriage relation.' 

This case is well worthy of attention, because the settlement and 
discussion of it lay in the hands of men whose peculiar study was in 
the law of God, and who necessarily argued it on scriptural grounds ; 
whereas in this country it has been argued more on its legal merits, 

by 
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by men knowing little of Scripture, except in so fiur as they may tutve 
looked into the matter for the nonce. Such marriages were commoo 
in the United States, and were not supposed to be in any way improper, 
till this M'Queen case, and the discussions growing out of it, aJarmed 
many pious minds, and produced much unhappiness. I^ is there pitf^ly 
a church question ; as the public law has nothing to say against such 
marriages, and does not proypunce them less lawful than any other. 

It is instructive to compare the church decision — ^for sucl^ it virtuallY 
is — in America, with the legal decision here in the Court of Queens 
Bench. The decision in the former case is not so easy to collect, not 
being formally given on t!ie main question ; but practically, and in 
true significance, it amounts to thb, ' that the marriage with a wife's 
sister is not contrary to tiie law of God, and therefore is not such as 
to be in itself null, or that requires to be dissolved ; but that still, 
witli regard to that Confession of Faith which forms the law of the 
particular church, such marriage becomes an ecclesiastical offence, 
open to some punishment if formally brought under the notice of the 
ruling bodies.' 

The case tiiat comes before our court of law is that ol" a man tried 
for bigamy, who by his counsel pleads that, of the two living women 
with whom he had intermarried, the last only was hia wife,t seeing that 
the first was the sister of a wife previously deceased, which rendered her 
not his wife at all in the eye of the law. The judge sanctioned this 
plea, and the jury returned their verdict accordingly. The case was 
then taken by writ of error to the Queen's Bench, and was most elabo- 
rately and ably argued before four judges, who in the end concurred 
in establishing the decision of the court below. The ground on which 
tlie decision runs is this — collected from their different jud^ents, as 
reported in the publication named at the head of this notice : * We are 
not here to determine the meaning of the law of God. It is clear to 
us that the law of England regards the law of God as prohibiting such 
marriages; and although it may be (and Mr. Justice Coleridge, at 
least, seems to think that it is) wrong in this conclusion, yet this is the 
interpretation which the law of England puts upon the law of God, 
and which is therefore binding upon all tiie subjects of the r^m. 
Such marriages are consequently invalid.' No one of the judges says this 
in so many words ; but this is the collective meaning of what they do 
say ; and, apart from the particular question, this remarkable doctrine 
of Scriptural interpretation is well worth the consideration of our 
readers. The following words of Mr. Justice Coleridge claim par- 
ticular notice : — 

* The attention of the court had been called to the eighteenth chapter of LcTiticiis. 
If that was necessary, he (Mr. Justice Coleridge) felt that it was painful and is- 
convenient He felt very incompetent to enter into it, and there was too much of 
sacredness in them (the Scriptures) to be made the matter of wrangling in a court 
of justice. The attention of the court liad been called to the authorised version of 
the Bible, but that was not in existence when that law [of 32 Hen. YIII. c 38] 
was passed. The Act was not passed on the fboting of that translation, or, in aU 
probability, of any tcanslotion in the £ng]i«^ language. The court w^ not ex- 
amining what God'f ^v ^as, nor whai the L^vitif^ d<egree^ were, but it was 

examining 
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examining the 32 Hen. VIII. c. 38. And if the legislature had mistaken God's law, 
yet, if the meaning of the Act of Parliament was clear, the court was bound to act 
on their misinterpretation/ 

We have not here space to enter into the real merits of the question, 
which is pne of those we hope to examine fully on a future occasion. 
In the pamphlet named at the head of this notice, Mr. Denham has 
handled the propositions set forth in its title M'ith his usual ability and 
care. About two-thirds of the whole work are occupied in the rigid 
examination and refutation of the views set forth by Professor Bush, 
of New York, in his Notes on Levitictis, which certainly may be 
regarded as embodying the pith of all that has been or can be said in 
opposition to the marriages in question. Mr. Denham's seasonable 
publication will go far to satisfy the minds and consciences of those 
who have contracted such marriages, and whose position has for the 
time (for the matter is to be carried by appeal to the House of Lords) 
become exceedingly painful by the recent decisions in the courts of 
law. 

An Amended Translation of the Epistle to ike Hebrews, By Heney 
Craik. 8vo. pp. 32. Bagster and Sons, London. 1847. 

Mr. Craik has few if any superiors in the knowledge and study of 
the New Testament Greek ;; and the present publication, though pre- 
sented in the humble aspect of a tract, in a paper cover, will materially 
enhance the just consideration which he acquired some years ago by 
the publication of an Amended Translation of the Epistle to the 
Komans. The author thus vindicates his undertaking : — 

* ' Excellent, in many req>ects, as the common translation of the Scriptures con- 
fessedly is, no one who has carefully studied the inspired originals will be disposed 
to deny that it contains a very considerable number of inaccurate renderings. The 
causes of this I do not now dwell upon ; it is sufficient for my present purpose 
simply to refer to the fiict itself. It is the opinion of the writer, that, of all the 
books that compose the New Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews is the least 
accurately translated. This is not a view hastily taken up, but the result of many 
years' habitual study of the Greek Scriptures, and of very especial attention to this 
Epistle in particular. If this view be correct, it furnishes a sufficient justification 
far any competent individual attempting to furnish a more exact translaUon. But 
it may be said that ^e numerous critical and expository works, de'poted to the 
elucidation of this pprtipn of the divine word, render such an attempt unnecessary. 
In reply to this, he would only remark, that he is not acquainted with any re- 
translation of the Epistle suitable for the great majority of Christian readers. Such 
works as those of Professor Stuart are obviously of , too cridcal a character to suit 
the bulk of believers, while some others, of a more popular descripdon, do not, for 
other reasons, answer the desired end.' 

* It is Written;^ or^ Every Word and Expression contained in the 

Scriptures proved to be from God, By Professor L. Gaussen. 
8vo. pp. viii. 312. Bagster and Sons, London. 

This is a second and cheaper edition, improved by notes £rom various 
sources, and revised from the latest French edition, of the celebrated 
work of Gaussen, the first edition of which was published under the 

somewhat 
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somewhat discouraging title of Theopneustia, The book looks much 
more readable and attractive in its present shape. Nothing better has 
been written on the side which the author takes, and his arguments and 
illustrations are well worth the consideration even of those who dis- 
agree with him as to the precise extent of verbal dictation in which 
the Divine Spirit operated upon the minds of the sacred writers. Even 
apart from this question, the work is well suited for usefulness in this 
country, where our most celebrated interpreters hdjidXeJthe words of 
the sacred text with a degree of freedom and recklessness which would 
not be tolerate<l on the continent. 

Sketches from Scripture History, By the late William Scott, Esq. 
8vo. pp. viii. 154. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 

This book consists of a number of theological papers or essays found 
among the manuscripts of the author after his death, and selected by 
his friends for publication, under the impression ^ that they would be 
acceptable to his fellow-citizens among whom he had so long moved.' 
They will be acceptable to many more ; for not only are the subjects 
well chosen, but the remarks upon them are frequently interesting and 
suggestive. The author was a scholar, a man of correct taste, and a 
gentleman ; and the offerings of sucli unprofessional theologians have 
always something worthy of peculiar notice. The subjects are, the Eobe 
of Christ — the Incarnation— the Nativity — our Lord's Early History— 
the Simplicity of the Gospel Narrative — Metaphorical Import of our 
Lord's Discourses — Emblematical Character of our Lord's Miracles— 
the Lord's Prayer — the Christian Sabbath — Old Age — Consolation. 
There are some specimens in our Analecta. 

Observations on the Boohs of Genesis and Exodus^ and Sermons, 
By the late Robert Forsyth, Esq., Advocate. 8vo. pp. Ixxv. 
302. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

This little work claims a favourable notice from us on account of 
the sensible and well-written remarks on Genesis and Exodus, which 
occupy about half its bulk. Among these will be found some which 
indicate the well-informed and thoughtful intellect of the author, and 
may open points of view new even to old Biblical readers. We have 
transferred a few passages to our Analecta. 

Essay on the Constitution of Society as designed by God. By Daniel 
Bishop. 8vo. pp. 132. Hall and Co., London, 1847. 
Although not so stated in this publication, it is in fiict an abridg- 
ment of a thick octavo volume, published under the same title anony- 
mously in 1835. This was in some respects a remarkable work, the 
great fault of which was crudeness — the author not having sufficiently 
digested his thoughts and his materials, so that it was often no easy 
matter to discover his real meaning among the multitude of his words. 

It 
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It also abounded in confirmatory quotations, the names attached to 
some of which were not by any means calculated to accredit his views 
with the public generally, and still less with the Christian public in 
particular. This fearlessness of quotation the author vindicated in his 
pre&ce by the fine verse of Dr. Watts — 

* Seize upon truth where'er 'tis found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground : 
The flower 8 divine where'er it grows ; — 
Neglect the prickles and assume the rose/ 

We sincerely believe that the discredit which his intrepidity in this 
respect— coupled with some peculiar crotchets of his own — drew upon 
the writer, was greatly undeserved. He appeared to be a sincere 
Christian, well rc^ in his Bible, and honestly anxious to discover the 
truth, though that he always found it is more than we should like to 
say. 

The present publication has fewer words and fewer quotations, and 
has thus acquired the appearance of being better digested and more 
discreet than the parent work. Many chapters have been altogether 
omitted—and they happen to be such as might best have claimed the 
notice of a theological journal, being on such topics as — the Hebrew 
and British Laws compared ; the Various States of Society alluded to 
in the Bible, &c. In both the original work and in this present com- 
pendium, the object of the author is the same, and may seem to be 
disclosed in these words of his present preface : — 

* Whosoever shall study the subject with sufficient attention will be satisfied tl^at 
the political and commercial institutions of mankind are opposed to the will of 
Heaven. On them all human concerns greatly depend. Every good man should 
therefore consider with the most anxious solicitude what is his duty in the present 
state of society, comparing it with that state which would be maintained if the 
Divine will were done as it ought to be, i. e. in heaven.' 

This is very well. But the author loses sight of the fact that the 
secular institutions of even Christian countries originate with worldly 
men, and are subservient to worldly objects ; and it is no new dis- 
covery that many of them would be materially difiPerent in their spirit 
and in their influences, were they entirely founded on the principles of 
the divine law, and did they originate with, and were they designed 
exclusively for, a society altogether Christian, in spirit as well as in 
name. That tins difference will be in all cases such as Mr. Bishop 
supposes we are not ready to admit — and to some of his views we may 
strongly object ; but there is in the book something to awaken thought ; 
and the manifest intellectual honesty of the writer, his right temper, and 
his good intentions, give him a claim to more consideration than he is 
likely to receive. He must, however, understand that the neglect with 
which we suppose his lucubrations have been treated, may in no small 
d^ree be owing to the absence in his works of those indications of 
cultivated taste and disciplined study which, in our day, the public 
exacts from its instructors. 

VOL. I, ^NO. I. N 1^ 
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T7te History of the Popes, their Church and State^ and especially 
their Conflicts with Protestantism in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By Leopold Ranke. Translated by E. Foster. 
Vol. I. 12mo. pp. xxiii. 527. Henry G. Bolin, London. 1847. 
This is the first volume of a new translation of Ranke's history, and 
to be compriwHl in three volumes, and to be followed by the same 
author's Ilistor}' of the Reformation. We shall probably avail our- 
selves of the opportunity which the completion of these works will 
afford, of taking a careful survey of Raoke*s claims and merits as an 
historian, and particularly as an ecclesiastical historian. Meanwhile 
we feel bound to express the satisfaction with which we regard the 
introduction of works of this class and character into * The Standard 
Library ;' although we are inclined to regret that the publisher does 
not employ his resources more in the production of works of which 
there are not any previous translations. It is a hopefiil sign of the 
times that there is sufRcient demand for such works to render tiieir 
publication commercially remunerative at the exceedingly small cost 
at which they are issued. 

The Venerable Bedels Ecclesiastical History of England, Also the 
Saxon Chronicle. With Illustrative Kotes, a Map of Anglo- 
iSaxon England, and a General Index. By J. A. Gil.es, D.C.L. 
12mo. pp. xliv. 516. London : Henry G. Bohn. 1847. 

This is one of the well-selected and marvellously cheap works which 
Mr. Bohn is issuing in his ^Antiquarian Library.' It is preceded by an 
instructive Preface, containing all that is known of the life of Bede, 
and giving a bibliographical account of the Saxon Chronicle. Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History was first translated into English by Thomas 
Stapleton, whose version was printed at Antwerp in 1565. Another 
translation, by John Stevens, was issued in 1723 ; and a third, by W. 
Hurst, in 1814. A revised edition of Stevens's version was published 
in 1840 by Dr. Giles, and another edition of this version in 1842; 
besides that it was in the same year introduced to accompany the Latin 
text in the second volume of an edition of the complete works of Bede. 
This revision of Stevens's version is that which is here used, so that ri 
may be regarded as the fourth edition of that revision, and the fifth of 
Stevens's translation. It is highly encouraging to find that the state 
of the public appetite for substantial literature, and the demand for 
original authors, has been such as to require three editions (without 
counting the one printed with the Latin original) within seven years ; 
and Mr. Bohn has doubtless judged well in giving the work a place in 
his series of publications. Of a work so well known, and now likely to 
be even popularly known, it is not necessary to say anything further. 
With the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle a theological journal is less con- 
cerned than with Bede's Ecclesiastical History. The combination of 
the two in one volume is however very proper. The translation of 
this occupies about one-third of the volume, and is ably edited. 

ANALECTA 
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St. Matthew's Gospel. — The Gospel of St. Matthew consists of 
28 chapters and 1071 verses. Of these, upwards of 600 verses, in- 
cluding several entire chapters, are taken up with the discourses, 
parables, and sayings of our Lord — of dialogues between him and his 
disciples — and of the answers given by him to his enemies, the Scribes 
and Pharisees — and this without reckoning various detached sayings, 
quotations from the Old Testament, etc., so that the narrative does not 
amount to quite a third of the whole. The narrative part of this 
Gospel, the only part which can be considered as the composition of 
the Evangelist, is chiefly remarkable for its perfect simplicity and clear- 
ness. There is not in it the least attempt at a single ornament of 
style. The greatest events are told in the simplest possible manner ; 
and yet the effect is frequently more striking and sublime than could 
have been produced by any effort of human eloquence. 

Take as an example the account of our Saviour's stilling the winds 
and the waves. In order to show the entire beauty of this passage, we 
shall compare it with two parallel ones from profane authors. Homer, 
in the Odyssey, thus describes Pallas allaying the storm raised by 
Neptune for the destruction of Ulysses : — 

' Now, scarce withdrawn the fierce earth-shaking power, 
Jove's daughter, Pallas, watched the favouring hour ; 
Back to their caves she bade the winds to fly, 
And hushed the blustering brethren of the &y, 

* * « « 

The third fair mom soon blazed upon the m^n, 
Then glassy smooth lay all the liquid plain : 
The wmds are hushed, the billows scarcely curled, 
And a dead silence stilled the watery world.* 

Horace, the most elegant of the Boman poets, thus describes a similar 
scene : — 

* Simul alba naulis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis ag|itatis humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
£t minax (nam sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit/ 

(Thus literally rendered : — ) 

' Soon as the white star 

Shines on the mariner, 

Flows from the rocks the agitated water ; 

Down sink the winds, and the clouds disperse. 
And the threatening wave (for so they* willed) 
Rests on the ocean/ 

♦ The gods. 
N 2 These 
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These descriptions are very beautiful, but not to be compared to the 
simple, yet expressive words — 

* And he arose, and rebuked the 
Winds and the sea, 
And there was a great calm,* 

We feel that we have liere the same Divine Being who said * Let 
there be light, and there was light.'— Scott's Sketches of Scripture 
History. 

The Incabnatiow. — Here it may be asked, Why was Mary, by the 
arrangements of Providence, placed in this embarrassing situation ? If 
the &iviour was to be born of a virgin, where was the necessity, or 
where was the use, that she should be previously espoused to an hus- 
band ? The answer involves several important considerations. It did 
notw suit the divine purposes that the miraculous events, now in the 
course of being accomplished, should at this time be openly published 
to the world ; and, therefore, it was not only fit but necessary, that 
Mary should be invested with the character of a married woman. This 
was necessary, not merely to protect her from the censures of gossiping 
neighbours, but for the more important purpose of checking a vain 
curiosity, and preventing their enquiries, which must have led to a 
premature disclosure of that which it was the purpose of God to keep 
secret for a time. Further, the providing of a husband to Mary and 
of a reputed father to her child, as it afterwards appeared, was necessary 
even for the preservation of their lives. But for his assistance how 
could the child have been saved from the murderous designs of Herod? 
How could an unprotected female, with a helpless infant, have accom- 
plished such a journey as is implied in the flight into ^E^pt, and their 
subsequent return from that country ? 

But besides all this, the circumstance of Mary having been espoused 
to Joseph, previous to the miraculous conception, was attended with 
the advantage of providing an additional witness to the wonderful feet 
itself, and of strengthening in a very great degree the evidence we 
possess for the truth of that fact. By the laws of evidence which pre- 
vail generally in all civilized countries in matters of the highest 
importance, such as a trial for life and death, two witnesses are required 
to prove every material fact ; and two are considered sufficient for that 
purpose. Accordingly, here two witnesses have been provided, whose 
evidence completely corroborates each other, to prove the most im- 
portant fact that ever was promulgated to the worid. — Scott's Sketches 
of Scripture History, 

The Reluctance op Moses.— It is evident that Moses was ex- 
tremely unwilling to accept of the office of acting as the aeent of a 
superior power in rescuing the Israelites from their servitude, and con- 
ducting them to the land promised to their fathers. Many causes may 

L'nSn'tfth ''^ I'^l"^*""^- ^^ ^^ ^^^^"^^^^^ »^« S toTs 
rEi^?C£vT «f ^^^"^ contented. He knew too well the court 
ot i^gypt to have any desire to return to it, especially with a hostile 

purpose. 
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purpose. He had no wish to become the chief of a multitude of 
miserable slaves unfit for war, and not trained to submission under a 
mild and equitable government. He saw no means of supporting such 
a multitude in a march across the desert of Palestine, even if they 
should escape from the hostility of the E^ptian government ; and no 
probability that, at the head of such invaders, he could conquer Pales- 
tine. But above all, Moses had no adequate faith in his Employer, the 
speaker from the burning bush. That employer might possess all 
power, but could Moses rely on being able, at all times at his need, to 
command the exercise of that power ? It is clear that this distrust was 
at the bottom of the extreme reluctance shown by Moses to accept of 
the commission to rescue the Israelites, for afterwards, when he found 
himself supported and backed by the Being under whom he acted, his 
proceedings were prompt, and his courage and zeal never failed. But 
in the first instance^ Moses all but refused to obey the speaker from the 
bush, even after he had announced himself as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and by the mysterious name *• I am :' and even after 
Moses had been made to witness, or rather to perform, two miraculous 
acts, by turning the rod into a serpent, and recovering it, and by finding 
his hand leprous, and instantly restored. In that conference, the ex- 
pression already referred to deserves special notice. It seems to have 
been imitated, because on the Pagan temple of Apollo at Delphos 
there was afterwards the expression (Et), Thou art. The expression 

* I am,' stated as the name, that is to say, as explanatory of the character 
and rank of the speaker from the burning bush, signifies that he was 
the uncreated source of existence. Other beings are born or created, 
and therefore have a commencement, and live in time. But he is or 
exists without connection with time, or commencement, or termination. 
At all periods, past, present, and future, he had, has, and will have the 
same attributes of present independent existence. We may say of him, 

* Thou arty as he said of himself, * / aw.' — Fobsyth's Observations 
on Genesis and JSxodtis. 

Origin op the Veil.— In the book of Genesis we find Abra- 
ham more than once requesting his wife to call him her brother, lest he 
should be murdered by a chief or prince coveting her beauty. The 
practice had not then commenced in these coimtries of women habitually 
covering themselves with veils. That practice appears to have been 
introduced in consequence of the want of regular government, or the 
mismanagement of the country. A man who had a beautiful wife or 
daughter directed her to cover herself with a veil, lest she should be 
coveted and carried off by violence. The veil was thus a mark of 
beauty, or that the wearer was in danger on account of her good looks. 
Hence women of more ordinary features were led to covet it, that they 
too might get credit for beauty ; and so the veil became fashionable, 
and all women used it, and use it to this day in those countriesi It 
never was in general use in Europe where polygamy did not exist, and 
the freer and bolder spirit of the people rendered such proceedings 
dangerous on the part of their chiefs. — Forsyth's Observations. 
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It is nnderetood that Dr. Samuel DaTidson, the author of Lectvret on BMical 
Criticism^ and Sacred IlermeneuticB Devehfved and Applied^ has for some time been 
engaged upon an Jntrmiuction to the JS'ew Testament, From the learning and talents 
of the author, his habits of patient research, and his intimacy with all the sources of 
information, joined to his known determination to examine eyerything fundament- 
ally, we are justified in expecting from his pen such a work as our Biblical 
literature has long wanted, and such as will not be soon or easily superseded. The 
work is expectt' I to form two or three volumes Svo. ; and we imderstand that the 
author has alrc;iJy completed the historical books, and is making progress throagh 
Romans. 

Dr. Ebenezer Henderson's progress in his translation of Jeremiah has been inter- 
rupted by the state of his healUi. It is greatly to be hoped that his yaluable lift 
may be long spared for the completion of the noble task he has undertaken. If to 
Jeremiah he is enabled to add Ezekiel and Daniel, he will have furnished a complete 
Tersion and commentary of the greater and lesser prophets, very £Eir superior to sdt 
that we have hitherto possesseo^ and fairly comparable to some of the best which 
the continental languages afford. 

The Rev. Mr. Turner is preparing for the press a Memoir of the late Rev. Natha- 
niel Morren, of Brechin, to precede a selection of his Sermons. Biblical Uteratore 
sustained much loss in the premature death of this able and industrious schohir, 
whose memory well deserves the intended record. The readers of this Journal 
have some share in this loss, as the publication was one in which he took mterest, 
and to which he was willing to afford the aid of his vigorous pen. 

The Rev. Patrick Fairbaim, of Salton, is engaged on the translation from the 
German of Henry's interesting and valuable Life of Calvin (Leben CkdvitCsX We 
learn this with peculiar satisraction, as it has been much our wish that the distineC 
light thrown by this work on the character, the labours, the trials, and the sentir 
ments of this great Reformer, should become accessible to the English public. 

Professor Robinson, of New York, has nearly through the press his Icmg^promised 
Dictionary of Biblical Geography, and its appearance may be expected in the spring. 
It will form an octavo volume of about 500 pages. This is a work much wanted; 
fbr, although the Scripture Gazetteer of Dr. Mansford, of Bath, was a good work* 
with a reference to the knowledge that existed twenty years ago, much of its contents 
has been superseded by more recent Information, and it was, besides, but litde 
known. We were ourselves, some years back, unable to procure a copy in London, 
and had to send to Bath for one. Dr. Robinson has also made good progress with 
the printing of the new and improved edition of his translation of Gesenius's Hebrew 
Lexicon, and it may also be looked for in the spring. — Mr. Turner, of New York, is 
preparing a Ck>mpendium of Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar. 

The announcements of the booksellers for this season promise little for Sacred 
literature. Among the most interesting promises is that of a new work on the Holy 
Land, from the pen of the Rev. George Williams, formerly chaplain to Bishop 
Alexander, and author of The Holy City, The title is, Travels in Palestine^ from 
Dan to Beersh^, with a special view to the Elucidation of its Ancient Geography, 
— ^The Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A., Professor of Arabic at Cambridge, has nearly ready 
his Lexicon of the Hebrew Language, the contents of which are describ^ as * A 
Hebrew and English Lexicon, arranged according to the permanent letters of eadi 
word ; an English and Hebrew Lexicon ; with a Hebrew Grammar, a Vocabuhoy 
for each Chapter, and a Grammatical Analysis of every word in the Book of Genesis. 
Also a Chaldee Grammar, a Lexicon of the Chaldee words in the Old Testament, 
and Grammatical Analysis.* By this account the work would seem to be intended 

more 
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more for young learners thfin for critical students. It is not, for that, the less 
wanted.— We are also to expect from the Eev. W. H. Hoare, A.M., a work on The 
Apocalt/pse, or HevelcUum of St Johuy compared with other Prophecies of Holy 
Scripture ; and their Harmony shoum in the form of a Scriptural Paraphrase. — A 
translation from Neander is afso announced, by George Valentine Cox, M.A., under 
the title of Julian the Apostate and his Generation ; an Historical Picture, — The 
Rev. W. Gibson Humphry's Commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Holy 
Apostles, for the use of Students, is also in the press. Some of these promises will 
perhaps be performed before our own number appears, as at ^is time of the year 
publishing operations are usoally in their highest vigour. 

The Roman Catholic scholars of Germany, under the direction of Dr. Aschbach, 
Professor of History in the University of Bonn, are producing * A General Church 
Lexicon ; or an Alphabetical Arrangement of tibe most important Information con- 
nected with Theology and its cognate Sciences.' {Allgemeines Kirchen Lexikon, &c.) 
The Editor, in his prospectus, grounds the want of such a book upon the alleged 
&ct thatithe Church Articles, m the Conversations- Lexikon, are either written in 
an Anti-Catholic spirit, or in ignorance or misapprehension of the Roman Catholic 
faith, and of the customs of the Church. This, as the reviewer in the Neues Reper^ 
torium remarks, may be the case. But, he asks, *■ Can Protestants accept ihe Church 
Lexicon as free from the same fault, and as devoted rather to actual truth than 
to the partial views of its own svstem Y This he answers in the negative. A glance 
over the parts already published suffices to show that the writers are content to 
take very onesided views of their subjects, and are animated by a vigorous zeal for 
tbeir own fiiith, which, together, will prevent the work from being generally accept- 
able to Protestants. The information appears meagre, and not greatly to be relied 
upon ; although many articles are written with care, and manifest a plan creditable 
to the editor^s judgment There seems reason to complain that the subjects are not 
sufficiently broken up into short articles, so that the reader is annoyed by having to 
make a second search for information which he has sought under its appropriate 
bead. Upon the whole, a good Ecclesiastical Dictionary is still a desideratum even 
on the continent, and much more so in this country ; and meanwhile Dr. Aschbach*s 
publication may be serviceable to those who know how to use it — with proper 
allowance for the partial views of the writers. Twenty-one parts of this work have 
appeared, reaching to Facultaten. 

Stanley's Life and Correspondence of Dr, Arnold has been translated into 
German by R. Heintz, Assistant Minister of the Domkirche at Berlin. The Ger- 
mans generally tsJse singular interest in Dr. Arnold's character and opinions, and 
the translation is the subject of copious reviews in most of the German theological 
joumals. One of these we shall perhaps translate, as, while we are talking so much 
about the Germans and tbeir opinions, it must be well to hear sometimes what they 
say of us. 

The German periodicals fbr the past year exhibit much interest in the Evan- 
gelical Alliance — on which they have articles, with lists of the members in foil 
detail, and with notices of the various publications which have been issued in con- 
nection with that institution. Full justice is scarcely yet, in this country, rendered 
to the yearnings for closer union and intercourse which subsists among the more 
intelligent members of the different Christian communities at home and abroad. 

The first volume of the new edition of Winer's Bihlisches Realivdrterhuch was 
published in the early part of 1847, and the second and concluding volume may now 
soon be expected. The work is very considerably improved in this edition, of which 
we hope to furnish a full notice when completed. 

A new Commentary on the Book of Jonah, Das Buch Jonas historisch kritisch 
Untersucht, etc., by August W. Krahmer, Privatdocent at Marburg, has appeared, 
and is spoken of in the German journals in terms which intimate that it is to be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the exegesis of this book. 

Dr. August Koch has produced, at Zurich, a Commentary on the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, Commentar ilher den Brief Pauli an den Philemon, which is understood to 
be a full and exhaustive exposition of this Epistle. 

Professor C. von Lengerke, of Konigsberg, has set forth a new translation and 

CoisiTCk£iv\»r^ 
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Oommentary cm the Psalms, FM" BOeher der Ptalmem^ m two Tohmies. The 
auUior is of the rationalistic school, and the work is described not only as bang 
impregnated with its yiews, but as being more dependent on Hengstenberjg^'s recent 
Commentary for its philology than one would expect from the repatation of the 
author. 

A new edition (the fourth) of Hug's well-known and much-esteemed Introduction 
to the Writings of the New Testament (Einleitun^ in die Schnften de$ N, T.) has 
been publisht^ since the author's death. This edition claims to embrace such im- 
provements as the progress made in this branch of Biblical study requires. Of the 
Bfcond edition of Hug's work a very indifferent translation into English, by the BeT. 
Daniel Gill)ert Wait, LL.D., appeared in 1827 ; and in 1836 a m«& superior trans- 
lation of the third edition, by David Fosdick, came oat in America, enriched bj 
many valuable notes from the pen of Moses Stuart — ^We shall now look either for a 
new translation of the fourth edition, or for a new edition of Mr. Fosdick's transla- 
tion, with the addition of such new matter as the fourth German edition contains. 
The former course would probably be the best, and may be recommended to the 
consideration of Mr. Clark, for his Foreign Theological Library. 

The eighth * Lieferung' of the Kurzgefasstes exegeiUches Handbuch zum Alia 
Testament rConipendious Ezegetical Manual of the Old Testament), which is pub- 
lishing under tiie editorship, and is in a great measure written by. Dr. Ferdinand 
Hitzig, Professor of Theology at Zurich, has lately been issued. It comprises Der 
Prophet Ezekiel erkldrtt von Dr. F. Hitzig. It has come too late to hand for close 
inspection, but, from the known views of the author, it may be presumed to be of 
the rationalistic school. The seventh * Lieferung ' of the same publication, also 
issued in 1847, contains Proverbs (Spruche Salomai's) by E. Bertnean, and Eocle- 
siastes {Prediger Satomo's) by Hitzig. 

The Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Neue Testament, by De Wette, is 
to be completed in 1848, by the publication of the last part, contuning the Reve- 
lations {Erkldrung der Offenb<urung). The last published part, containing Peter, 
James, and Jude, came out early in 1847. 

A new and improved edition of Gesenius's Lexicon ManuaU Hebraicum et Choi- 
daicum in Vet. Test, Libras has passed through the press at Jena, under the editor 
ship of Professor A. Th. Hoffman. The third fasciculus has just been issued, oooh 
pleting the work in 1035 octavo pages. 

Dr. M. G. Schwartze has commenced the publication of his edition of the Coptic 
New Testament, the text of which is chieny from MSS. in the library at Beiiin, 
and is accompanied by a copious selection of various readings, and with critical and 
grammatical notes. 

The Netherlands Bible Society intend sending Mr. B. F. Matthes, a profound 
Orientalist, to the East Indies, for the purpose of studying the languages of 
Macassar and the neighbouring countries, with the view of making a translation of 
the Bible into their own language for the inhabitants of Sumatra and the Celebes. 
^ We have before us two numbers of a new German periodical devoted to Oriental 
literature — Zeitschrifl der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschqft herausgegdfen 
von den Geschaftsfuhrem, This, although a somewhat timid undertaking, as two 
years have produced but these two numbers, has the support of ^oiinent names, and 

Eromises to furnish much valuable matter in its class of literature. Both numbers 
ave supplements of Intelligence, &c., but are composed chiefly of articles on the 
following subjects : — On a Second Collection of Ethiopian Manuscripts at Tubingen, 
by Ewald. On the Peoples and Languages of southern Ethiopia, by the same. 
Elucidations and Corrections of Eastern Writers, by Tuch ; Brahma and the Brah- 
mans, by Roth. The Sinologists and their Works (this portion chiefly about our 
Dr. Morrison), by Neumann. The Niger, an Aphoristical Sketch, by Pruner. 
On the Founding of Colonial Mercantile Establishments in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, by Selberg. On the Grajco-Arabic Codex rescriptus, in the Library of the 
Leipzig University. And, Remarks on Genesis xiv., by Tuch ; of which last paper 
we hope to present our readers with a translation in the next Number of the 
Journal of Sacred Literature* We shall watch the progress of this publication with 
interest. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Barth, of Hamburg, who, for the completion of a history of Greek com- 
merce, and for ascertaining the ancient commercial routes, has explored the north 
coast of Africa, and the shores of the Bed Sea, had, early last year, arrived at Cairo, 
and has probably by this time accomplished the intention he then expressed of pur- 
suing his journey and researches through Palestine and Syria to Asia Minor. 

Dr. Wallin, Decent in the University of Helsingfors, "who has for some years 
been travelling in Arabia, by aid from the Russian government, intends to send to 
the French Institute an account of his researches, which have extended over the 
central and southern parts of that peninsula. 

M. Amaud, the discoverer of so many South Arabian inscribed monuments, has 
received from the French government the means he so much desired for the prose- 
cution of his second series of journeys, calculated for three years, chiefly to and in 
Yemen. We may now, thercdTore, expect from him a rich harvest of Himyaritic 
inscriptions. 

Letters and papers from New York speak of an expedition which the United 
States Government is now fitting out for an exploration and survey of the Dead 
Sea. The expedition was about to sail in the store-ship Suppl]r» under the com- 
mand of Lieut W. F. Lynch. On reaching the coast of Palestine, the exploring 
party will land, and proceed to the Dead Sea, provided with every convenience for 
securing the object in view-^the vessel reouunmg under the command of the second 
officer. 

The Literary Gazette of Deo. 18th gives the following from the Journal des 
Dubois of Dec. 10th :— • We have already related, in one of our numbers for Sep- 
tember, the progress made by M. Isidore Lowenstem in the deciphering the 
Assyrian writings. M. Lowenstem has again obtained a new and important result. 
In a letter directed to the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (reprinted 
also in the Revue Arch^olopque of the month of September) he has announced the 
name of the king which is to be found on the Assyrian monument at Khorsabad 
(the fragments of which are exhibited in the Louvre), as being decidedly that of 
Sargon of the prophecies of Isaiah, and known more generally by the name of 
Esaraddon. This discovery, the consequence of his researches already published 
in 1845, and of those of M. de Saulcy communicated to the Academic, is now 
confirmed by a notice published in the Journal Asiatique of October. According 
to this notice, the learned archaeologist. Major Rawlinson, and the English traveller, 
Mr. Layard, have recognised, in the same group of letters, the king who built the 
palace at ELhorsabad. Messrs. Ldwenstem and De Saulcy now entirelj^ agree in 
reading the name Sarkan, and the historical fact which follows on this reading 
must l^ considered as an acquisition to science.' 

The venerable Benedictine, Dr. Leander van Ess, noted for his editions and 
translations of the Scripture, and whose name was formerly familiarly known in 
this country from his connection with the Bible Society, and from the interest that 
great institution took in his proceedings, died on the 13th of October at Affoldei> 
bach, Darmstadt, at the age of seventy-five years. 

A statistical account, lately published by authority at Rome, states the number 
of fismiilies inhabiting that city to be 37,255, 'containing 180,006 individuals, of 
whom 161,356 are natives of Rome and the States of the Church, and 18,650 
foreigners. The clerical dignitaries were 177, the secular clergy 1738, the reli- 
gious orders 2488, the nuns 1743. Among the clerical dignitaries, there are 33 
cardinals, and 20 archbishops and bishops. 
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CHRYSOSTOM: A SKETCH. 

By the Rev. John Eadie, LL.D. 
Professor qf Biblical Literature to the United Presbi/terian Church. 

L SANCTIFIED charm still surrounds the very name of Chrysostom 
-a charm not dispelled by the lapse of fifteen centuries, for it 
38ts on the number, variety, and richness of his works, the lofty 
lace he held in the Eastern Church, the splendour of his rhetoric, 
le zeal and intrepidity of his life, and the mournful tale of his 
xile and death. Whether we view him as a monk, presbyter, or 
ishop, we are struck with the same distinguishing graces. The 
rchiepiscopal robes covered the same humble heart that received 
s first training and impulses in the monastic retreats of Antioch. 
lonours descended on him, uncoveted and unsought, and if they 
id not add to his happiness, they enlarged, at least, the sphere 
f his usefulness. The same boldness and unction of appeal on 
le most solemn of all themes, the same fearlessness and warmth 
1 reproving folly and exposing vice, without respect of rank or 
pinion, the same intense and unwearied zeal to confer upon his 
secies the last and loftiest of heaven's benefactions — which cha- 
ujterised his labours in the capital of Syria — still distinguished 
im when removed to Constantinople, where princes and courtiers 
»rmed his audience, and when he stood in the midst of the wealth, 
eauty, and rank of the dissolute metropolis. The humbler con- 
3nticles of Syria heard the same gospel, which now rolled in 
lowing periods beneath the great dome of St. Sophia. Splendour 
f intellect, mellowness of heart, and exuberance of fancy — such as 
VOL. I. — NO. II. o belong 
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belong to a few rare incarnations of genius and piety, shed their 
lustre on all his protluctions, sermons, expositions, orations, and 
letters. Grecian culture and refinement, ever acted upon by the 
cx(}uisite sensibilities of an Oriental constitution, throw around his 
works those external graces, which resemble Aaron's pontifical 
rolK»s, * made for glory and for beauty.' 

Tliat city in which 'the disciples were first called Christians' 
claims the honour of being Chrysostom's birth-place. Secundus, 
his father, held a high military station in the staflT of the Roman 
governor of Syria, but died while his son was only an infant. The 
widowed mother, who, at the period of her husband's decease, was 
not more than twenty years of age, devoted her whole attentioD to 
the culture of her only son. Her affection for him was intense. 
From the period of * cherubic infancy,' maternal love yearned for 
his improvement, and directed its ceaseless and winning energies 
to the cultivation of his heart. His mother's image was engraven 
upon it. With a holy pathos he often reverts to her care and 
fondness, and he ever cherished her memory with filial veneration. 
He praises her domestic management of his patrimony, which re- 
lieved his mind from all secular cares, paints in glowing colours 
her inseparable attachment to himself, depicts her agony and her 
eloquent remonstrances, when he spoke of becoming a monk — how 
she wept, and prayed, and argued, and implored, and at lengft 
succeeded' — and he sometimes compares her to Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, and other noted females whose names are re- 
corded in Scripture. Her assiduous devotion to the training of 
her son, and her cheerful resolution to remain in widowhood for 
this purpose when reported by Chrysostom to his pagan teacher, 
drew from his admiring auditor a high eulogium on Christian 
matrons. The lessons of this Libanius, ' the last glory of expiring 

Eaganism,' had seduced some of his Christian pupils into apostacy, 
ut the firm and persuasive counsels of Anthusa prevented her 
son, when placed under his tuition, from being added to the list of 
his victims. Libanius knew that the influence of mothers was his 
most powerful antagonist, and he spared them not in his satirical 
denunciations. Chrysostom received the benefit of his prelections, 
without the injury which they sometimes inflicted — the Christian 
hearth was a match for the heathen academy. Many illustrious 
men in all ages have been forward to confess with Chrysostom 
similar obligations to maternal training. That teaching which 
comes from a mother's lips in tones of thrilling softness has often 
been the happy instrument of filling the young heart with prin- 



• De Sacerdotio, lib. i. ; Chrysostomi Opera, torn, primus. Ed. MontfaucoD, 
Venetiis, 1734. 
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ciples which age only developes, and persecution only strengthens 
and confirms. The results of this early education are apparent 
in the whole of Chrysostom's life and writings. When difficulties 
oppressed him * he took counsel in his heart.' His feelings were 
his monitors. His decisions were less the results of an intellectual 
process, than the leanings and instincts of a sanctified bosom. 
His own experience of the blissful results of a mother's prayers 
and training taught him how to impress the minds of other 
parents with their responsibilities. With a tact and feeling 
peculiar to one who had been so highly favoured, he often enlarges 
on the duty of Christian mothers, warns them against permitting 
the minds of their o^pring to be filled with fabulous legends of 
the feuds and frolics of the gods — or polluted with those rhymes 
of the pagan nursery — that sing of bathing nymphs and laughing 
fauns by wood, dell, and fountain. At the same time, unmixed 
good is seldom the result of any human instrumentality. Chry- 
sostom was throughout life somewhat irritable and impatient of 
control. These qualities may have been the efiects of his natural 
temperament, but we are apt to regard them as dispositions 
naturally formed in an only son, caressed and spoiled by a 
widowed mother. The historian Socrates^ admits that Chry- 
sostom had such failings — that as a boy he was forward and way- 
ward — that his zeal sometimes warmed into impetuosity — and his 
firmness occasionally degenerated into obstinacy. But these 
deficiencies created injury principally to himself, and were never 
displayed in the prosecution of any selfish enterprise. The objects 
he sought were pure and lofty, though he might appear rash and 
intractable in their pursuit, and the calm submission with which, 
in the last scenes of his life, he bore the insults and afflictions 
which his heroism or temerity hastened and augmented, atone for 
the weaknesses of his temper, and the infirmities of an emaciated 
and bilious frame. 

The early education of Chrysostom was intended to qualify him 
for an advocate in the courts of civil law. If traditionary infor- 
mation be correct, his tutors formed the highest ideas of his 
oratorical powers, and lamented that Christianity had robbed the 
old religion of their proficient pupil. Eminence in the sphere of 
his chosen vocation would have been certain. He who has left 
behind him more than a thousand Homilies of fluent copiousness 
and sparkling imagery, who, amidst all the lofty gyrations of an 
excited fancy, could yet point an argument with nervous directness 
and winning facility, or shape an invective with conscious power 
and fearless dexterity, and who, in so many instances, ' wielded at 

*» Historia Eccles^ lib. vi. cap. 3. 
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will ' the hearts of an audience, exciting their sympathy, soothiDg 
their fears, or subduing their ferocity — would nave harangued in 
the forum with consummate skill and eflFect. His appeal for 
Eutropius — a disgraced minister of state, lying prostrate beneath 
the altar and surrounded by an infuriated rabble, clamouring for 
his life, is worthy of being placed by the side of the oration for 
Milo. But the corrupt practices of the Antiochean forum dis- 
gusted him at the profession he had assumed. The exhibition of 
3ie wisdom of this world and the pleading of earthly causes were 
not to be his vocation. Nobler themes were to occupy his heart 
and sanctify his oratory. The stores of his intellectual wealth 
were not to be exhausted in debating questions of legal right, or 
unravelling the technicalities of the Roman Code. The call of the 
* Golden-mouth' was to the Pulpit, not to the Bar — to expatiate on 
the things of eternity and heaven, to beseech men * in Christ's 
stead to be reconciled,' to expend all the fervours of his eloquence 
in inducing them to terminate the controversy between themselves 
and their Maker, by submitting to the new law of the Divine 
Mediator, and receiving that charter sealed in His blood, which 
confers honour and privilege in the commonwealth of God. 

Released from secular pursuits, Chrysostom heartily devoted 
himself to religious studies. This principal father and guide in 
these was Meletius, bishop of Antioch, by whom, after three years' 
instruction, he was baptized. So warmly was his heart set upon 
spiritual advancement, and so decisively did he vrish all connection 
with a sinful and seductive world cut oflF, that he resolved, along 
with another companion, to become an anchoret — a severe and 
life-long recluse. The intervention of his mother, however, pre- 
vailed against a determination so rash in itself, yet so much in 
unison with prevailing customs. But his morbid spirit, checked 
in its full resolution, took a cherished compensation in practising 
such austerities, as fasting, silence, and prolonged solitary medita- 
tion. At length, some years afterwards, perhaps suteequently 
to his mother's decease, he joined the monks at Antioch, when he 
was about the age of twenty-seven, and continued with them for 
six years, till the physical weaknesses entailed upon his system by 
the absurd rigours of monasticism forced him back again to 
society. He was forthwith ordained deacon at Antioch, but did 
not obtain the elevation of a presbyter, nor preach a sermon, till 
he had reached his fortieth year. 

Already, however, was he known as an author. His companion 
in study had been Basil — a young man of kindred spirit with 
himself. Both had been noted for their diligence in literary toil, 
and for the fervour and punctuality of their religious exercises. 
Chrysostom was earnest that the talents and piety of his friend, 

who 
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who was ' dear to him as his own soul,' should not he lost to the 
church, and therefore urged him to receive ordination, on the 
understanding that himself should submit to the ceremony. But 
when the time of ordination came, Chrysostom slirunk from it, 
peremptorily refused to bow with Basil to the imposition of hands, 
and boldly averred that his past promises were merely an artifice 
to induce his companion to enter into ecclesiastical service. Basil 
remonstrated, but Chrysostom justified himself on various pretexts. 
The correspondence between the two friends on this subject, the 
arguments on both sides, the criminations and apologies, wrought 
into the natural form of a dialogue, are the groundwork of 
Chrysostom's famous treatise On the Priesthood. Tnis composition 
has all the characteristic features of its author's other works — a 
florid copiousness of diction, boundless exuberance of illustration, 
and a spirit of lofty enthusiasm. Not only the creations of his 
fancy, but his intellectual conceptions and spiritual longings are 
dipped in the colours of the rainbow. At the same time we are 
gratified with a minute fidelity of delineation, with a graphic 
portraiture of the manners and peculiarities of the age — ^and with 
exalted views of the honours and responsibilities of the pastoral 
ofiEice, followed up by a fearless exposure of clerical vice and 
degeneracy. 

The six books on the Priesthood possess rare and wonderful 
merit. The Christian pastorate in Chrysostom's estimation is the 
most awful of functions. Its honour is scarce a compensation for 
its responsibility. It is an ordinance founded by the Paraclete, 
and far excels in nobleness the Aaronic Priesthood. God and 
eternity, man and salvation, are its proper themes. The preacher 
is not an orator to delight, but a prophet to instruct. His ad- 
dresses must be characterised by honesty and afiection, by gravity 
and warmth. The man who plays the sophist, or mimics the 
rhetorician, degrades the holy office, and the people who attend 
the church, as crowds rush into the theatre, profane the place of 
assembly, and thwart the purpose of the sacred institute. Chry- 
sostom also shows himself in those dialogues to be a very shrewd 
observer of human nature, so that there are few faults into which 
Christian bishops are apt to fall against which they are not warned, 
few temptations from which they are not dissuaded, few positions 
of trial m which they are not consoled, few situations of delicate 
and prudent management in which they are not coimselled, and 
few methods and spheres of usefulness which they are not stimulated 
to seize and enlarge. The sins and foibles of the laity are no 
less skilfully detected. Attention is drawn to their modes of 
refusing and perverting the truth, while they quietly apply it with 
sly glance or arch smile to their neighbour, — ^to their absurd judg- 
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ments on those homilies which are meant to inform and impress 
tliem, to their unreasonable demands on their pastor's time, and 
their wakeful and unworthy jealousy of his attentions to others, 

* for the multitude sharply criticise nis most casual acts — " upon 
one," they say, " he hath bestowed many smiles, calling to him in 
a loud and friendly tone, to us he spoke but a few words in pass- 
ing,'* — and if, where many sit together, he direct not, during his 
address, his eyes to each individual, it is deemed an insult/ 
Were Chrysostom to appear again among us, would he need to 
cancel or even remodel this portion of his treatise ? So great a 
master of learning himself could not but insist on the possession 
of it as an important qualification for the pastorate ; could not 
fail to show how the bishop must be acute and formidable in con- 
troversy, so as to defend the truth, and refute heresy, and in the 

* meekness of wisdom ' win over the erring — ^how in the enforcement 
of scriptural doctrine, all the departments of knowledge and the 
processes of mental culture are available to enable the preacher 
to ascertain the meaning of the heavenly oracles, clotne their 
lofty conception in elegant and forcible language, and deliver 
their exalted truths in fitting paragraphs. The example of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles is held up for imitation, as unsur- 
passed in dignity and grace, in simplicity and courage, in perspi- 
cuity and strength of argument, and in varied adaptation to all 
classes with whom he came in contact, and all circumstances in 
which he was placed. What a fearful picture is also given by 
Chrysostom of the degradation of the episcopate I He speaks of 
it as beyond belief, and alludes to the vile artifices employed in 
order to obtain the sacred office, in the form of open simony, sneak- 
ing servility, or secret menace and compulsion, to partial and 
tyrannous procedure on the part of such as had been installed — ^to 
tneir continued and undeniable profligacy, and their restless com- 
petition for popularity and prerogative.* 

Yet with all the excellency of this production it contains the 
germs of many errors, which in a few centuries were folly deve- 
loped. The title of the treatise is a misnomer. The * Priest- 
hood ' belongs to all the faithful, not exclusively or officially to 
those who minister in holy things. This truth was virtually re- 
cognised by Chrysostom, yet he exalts the Christian ministry into 
a semi-popish pre-eminence, and adorns it with powers and functions 
which no mortal can assume. The sacerdotal act is described by 
him as possessing something of that fearful Omnipotence, and 
sovereign authority, which belong alone to ' Him who shute and 

*^ It may be here noted that the references to the works of Chrysostom in the 
course of this * Sketch ' are so very many, that it is deemed superfluous to load 
the margin with the mere technical enumeration of them. 
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no man opens, who opens and no man shuts,' for, ' as to the priests 
spiritual hirths are committed,' so through their virtue only ' the 
fires of hell are escaped and the crown of glory secured.' It may, 
however, he remarked that it is difficult to determine in many 
places what Chrysostom's views really are. We cannot distin- 
guish what were actually his convictions in the midst of the 
luxuriant verbiage which covers them, and we cannot tell how 
much of seeming error is the result of rhetorical embelHshment. 
This illustrious Father lived at a time when the church had deeply 
degenerated ; and though he strove against prevailing immoralities 
and superstitions, his modes of thought were influenced by the 
current ideas, and his language insensibly adopted the ordinary 
nomenclature. These mistakes and weaknesses of his age, by 
which he was in some degree affected, formed — 

The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended Heaven. 

This work of Chrysostom would lose nothing by comparison 
with any similar productions, either ancient or modern ; with the 
earlier and more superficial Apology of Gregory Nazianzen, or 
with the more systematic Augustine De Doctrind Christiand ; with 
the frigid decencies and prudential maxims of Burnet's Pastoral 
Care, or with the racr^, earnest, and homely discussions in Baxter's 
Reformed Pastor, Suffice it to say, we believe that the IXe^i 
'le^twfftJvoQy will remain an enduring monument of its author's zeal 
and Christian endowments. It would be well, if all aspiring to 
the Christian pulpit had meditated, prayed, and wept over these 
ancient and eloquent discourses on Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology. 

After Chrysostom had been ordained at Antioch, preaching 
must have occupied a very large share of his attention and time. 
The pulpit was the scene of his triumph. The people were pre- 
pared for an exhibition of imwonted eloquence ; nor were they 
disappointed, during the twelve years that he officiated as a pres- 
byter amonff them. His work demanded arduous toil, for the 
Christians ofAntioch, according to his own computation, amounted 
to a himdred thousand, having for the celebration of divine worship 
only one principal church or cathedral, famished with a bishop 
and a few presbyters. Chrysostom generally addressed the churcn 
twice a week, and preached every day during the greater festivals. 
These numerous appearances did not compel him to employ mono- 
tonous repetition. A pleasing variety of matter was afforded by 
his wise method of expositions — of delivering lectures or homilies 
on the various paragraphs of an inspired book, in succession. Yet 
his sermons were generally suited to the situation of his audience, 

and 
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and his best illustrations were borrowed from passing events. 
Many of his discourses were carefully composed, and others, noted 
down by the short-hand writers, seem to have been extemporaneous 
effusions. Often, indeed, the commencement of the homily appeals 
to have been unpremeditated, being an allusion to sometliing tibat 
caught his attention in the sanctuary or on his way to it ; while the 
body of the discourse bears evident marks of careful preparatioiL 
The most famous and peculiar of his orations at Antioch, the 
' Homilies on the Statues,' may serve as a present qiecimen. 
They were delivered during a fearful crisis, and they are worthy 
of it. Mind, heart, and tongue — thought, feelinff, and elocution 
rose to meet the emergency. Chrysostom for several days appeared, 
like Aaron of old, between the living and the dead. He took 
advantage of the panic among the citizens, and certainly did im- 

trove it. The period referred to happened in the second year of 
is ministry. New taxes had been imposed on the inhabitants of 
Antioch, to meet some pressing necesaties of the state. The 
wealthier class of the citizens remonstrated, but in vain. The 
lower orders — a * homeless band* — rose in insurrection, and com- 
mitted fearful outrages. The palace of the praefect was attacked, 
and the statues of the Emperor Theodosius and his deceased 
empress were thrown down and ignominiously dragged throu^ 
the streets of the city. The emeute was at length quelled by the 
onset of a cohort of archers ; for the municipal authorities had 
been powerless in the tumult. Then an inquest began. No mercy 
was shown to the ringleaders. Blood was shed vnthout remorse. 
The lictor's axe and tasces were no empty symbols. Torture was 
resorted to, in order to criminate the suspected. A fearful retri- 
bution was exacted of the rioters. No rank was exempted from 
degradation ; no age or station was spared. The Eastern Queen, 
who reposed in the shadow of her own pride and beauty, now 
clothed herself in sackcloth and sat in ashes — wept over the 
slaughter of her noblest sons, and the premature widowhood of her 
loveliest daughters ; for Antioch, ' dear to God and men,' had 
been already decimated, and was still threatened with ultimate 
captivity and ruin. In the midst of this universal consternation, 
Chrysostom delivered the twenty-one sermons referred to.* To 
characterise them is no ordinary task, while it would be compara- 
tively easy to adduce extracts. Yet mere extracts or outlines 
would give only a faint and imperfect idea of their general tenor 
and value. The preacher, witn a boldness which no adversity 
could daunt, and no sense of personal danger could weaken, takes 
advantage of the excitement to turn it into a proper channel 

* The first of these was delivered immediately prior to the revolt. 
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Amidst apparent harshness, he displays gentdne sympathy. Ha 
deals not in frivolous consolations or idle wailings. His rebukes 
are the language of his ' tender mercies/ His sternness is that of 
the disciple of love, when he brands as ' liars' certain classes of pro- 
fessed Christians. He pictures the desolation of Antioch, and 
introduces a few sketches of its misery— of insanity produced by 
grief, of intercessions for mercy that brought no respite, of desti- 
tution so abject that many stretched their limbs on the pavement 
who had reposed on downy couches — descriptions not meant by 
any means to add torment to present suffering. The orator em- 
ploys them to prove the depth of human helplessness. If it be so 
frail before a human crown, how much more in presence of Him 
* who thunders in the heavens.' Antioch, like Nineveh, may 
repent. If the Tribunal struck such terror, not only into the 
culprits, but also into the ^ctators, and the wretched crowd gro- 
velling in the dust on the threshold, the judgment-seat of Jehovah 
must surely be an awful spot — no room for escape, for all must 
appear — ^no moment for repentance, for time has been completed, 
and no economy in prospect to reverse the doom of eternal death. 
The citizens of Antioch are again and again exhorted to look for 
succour to the King of kings— to turn their confiding spirit to 
heaven as anxiously as they awaited a decision from Byzantium. 
Their general melancholy must be converted into a ' godly sorrow.' 
The rich are charged to be liberal ; for wealth, as they had seen, 
might suddenly disappear, and excess of it only burdened its 
ovirner : ' Bind on a sandal larger than thy foot, and thou wilt not 
endure it.' The people are enjoined to remember Job and his 
patience — the three Children, with their fitith, fortitude, and mira- 
culous preservation. Many are the figures which Chrysostom 
employs to describe the appearance of me city. His heart bled 
for it, while the thunders of his reproof were echoed in its desola- 
tions. The baths, circus, and theatre were emptied ; he wished 
them never to be filled again, for they were sources of evil, and 
men lounged about them ' who for three oboli bartered the salva- 
tion of their souls.' A splendid opportunity was at the same time 
afforded to Chrysostom for contrasting the Christian teachers with 
the Pagan philosophers. The monks in the vicinity of Antioch 
had fearlessly entered the city to administer consolation in the 
general distress. They arrived as ' angels from above, and the 
city became like heaven.' They were prepared for martyrdom ; 
and one of them, in the midst of the indiscriminate massacre, thus 
addressed the judges on the bench : ' Statues thrown down may 
be erected again, their beauty may be restored, and all injury 
done to them quickly repaired ; but if ye destroy the image of 
God, how will ye restore it, how will ye recall the dead to life. 
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how re-animate their mangled corpses ?' * But where now,' asks 
Chrysostom, ' are the men with flowing robes, long beards, and 
"elegant canes, the philosophers of the Gentiles, the offscourings of 
Cynicism, even more degraded than the dogs under their tables ?' 
They had vanished, and lay quaking in caves. Bishop Flavian 
had also gone to Constantinople to appease the wrath of the 
emperor. He was old, but he shrunk not from the journey. He 
had a sister prostrated in severe affliction, yet he bade her farewell. 
Chrysostom fails not to dwell on the good Flavian's piety and 
patriotism ; and the exordium of one of his orations, alluding to 
the bishop's absence, and beginning with * When I behold that 
vacant throne deserted and without its master, I weep, and at the 
same time rejoice,' has been often noted for its pathetic eloquence ; 
and the long account of the interview between the bishop and the 
emperor, given in one of the concluding homilies, has few parallels, 
in the music of its style and magnificence of its descriptions. In 
no less than fourteen of these homilies, the vice of swearing, in its 
various forms of rash adjuration, reckless perjury, and foul-mouthed 
blasphemy, is reproved. The fervour and frequency of such 
reproofe, sometimes delivered in solemn appeal, at other times in 
caustic satire — exposing the habit at once as sinful and ridiculous, 
are strong e\ddence of the frequency of the crime. The Pagan 
forms of profane exclamation, indeed, were numerous and absurd ; 
the simplest affirmation on the most trivial subject was polluted 
by an oath ; and the soul of Chrysostom seems to have been daily 
* vexed with these filthy conversations of the wicked.' It was in 
the time of Lent that the Homilies on the Statues were delivered, 
and that period of humiliation and fasting assumed a sadder 
aspect from the civic calamity. Often are the fasters told that 
corporeal penance is of small profit in itself; often are they warned 
lest, when the danger is over, they again with usual fickleness and 
levity revert to accustomed scenes of dissoluteness and gaiety. 
They had been shown the vanity of all worldly possessions. Their 
houses had been razed ; yet they should not again seek splendour 
of abode, for * rudely prepared was Abraham^ habitation, yet it 
was more splendid than the halls of kings. The patriarch covered 
not his ceiling with gold, but, satisfied with a tent, he entertained 
angels beneadi the shade of the oak.' The city had been over- 
thrown, but its dignity yet remained ; and that lay not in its rank 
as a metropolis, nor in the size and beauty of its buildings, its 
numerous pillars, spacious colonnades, or flowery walks, but in the 
piety of the inhabitants. In it * the disciples were first called 
Christians ; an honour no other city in the world enjoyed, not 
even the city of Romulus.' They held jubilee when Flavian 
returned with an answer of peace. They crowned the market 

with 
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with wreaths of flowers, illuminated the city, and spread carpets* 
before the workshops. Chrysostom bids them ' always rejoice, 
crown themselves with virtue, kindle the light of good works in 
their souls, and exult in spiritual gladness.' 

These homilies must have made a deep impression. They can 
scarce be likened to ' the still small voice ' which the prophet heard 
in Horeb after the whirlwind and earthquake had subsided, for it 
produced a religious awe, which these terrific phenomena of nature 
failed to excite. They rather resemble the stirring tone of a 
trumpet, whose pealing blasts rose far above the shriek of human 
anguish, and the imprecation of despairing hardihood, and sum- 
moned the startled suflferers to consolation and hope. We have 
been often struck with the varied style of these sermons. Some- 
times there are disquisitions which become diffuse in their length ; 
but they are followed by briefj pithy maxims of tremendous energy. 
Sometimes the homilist indulges in curious questions and theoretic 
vagaries, as if to beguile and command the entire attention ; and 
having taken it captive, he at once administers rebuke without 
mercy — every winged word finding its way to the conscience and 
heart. One must regret, however, that there is a deficiency of 
evangelical sentiment in those famed compositions ; and that the 
great doctrines of faith and pardon were not kept more fully and 
constantly before the minds of the citizens of Antioch. 

In the year a.d. 398 the archbishop of Constantinople — ^he who 
in 381 had succeeded Gregory Nazianzen — died. The office now 
vacant by his decease was the highest ecclesiastical station in the 
eastern Roman empire. Its occupant lived in the imperial pre- 
sence, enjoyed more than consular honour at court, and dispensed 
extended patronage. The mitre was sometimes more than a match 
for the crown. St. Sophia was often a powerful rival to the palace. 
No wonder, then, that ambitious churchmen intrigued for a place 
of such honour, power, and emolument. The canvass at this time 
was fierce and protracted ; every artifice of malignant and jealous 
competition was resorted to. The candidates did not condescend 
to a pugilistic encoimter, but they were oft;en on the verge of it. 
Some of them crawled on their knees, and did homage to the 
meanest classes. Others added imsparing bribery to supple ser- 
vility. The scenes would have disgraced a political struggle. 
Christian meekness and principle formed no restraint, and the 
maxims of worldly honour were trampled under foot. In the rage 
of faction, the name of Christ was blasphemed ; and men who had 
been taught by their great Master to place moral greatness in 
condescension, and seek their chief honour in disinterested labours 

« Somethiog, probably, resembling the ancient Roman Lectistemia. 
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of charity, reversed the ethics of their religion, fou^t for promo- 
tion as th(; highest ohject of their calling, and canvassed for titles 
and insignia 21s the prime end of their destiny. Palladius affirms' 
that the competitors were a degradation to humamty, mudi more 
to the priesthood. But the eunuch Eutropius, groom of the royal 
bedchamber, prime minister of state, and the first of the ^ artificial 
sex ' who, to tlic great scandal of the empire, had been raised to 
consular rank, \md heard of the eloquence and virtues of the 
humble and unaspiring presbyter at Antiocb, and resolved to 
appoint him to the vacant see. Afraid lest Johns (for Chrysostom 
had no other name during his lifetime^ should refuse, or lest his 
removal should cause a tumult, Eutropius contrived that he should 
be invited out to the martyria in the vicinity of the city — forced 
into a chariot and driven to the metropolis ; where, after some 
opposition to him from an unforgiving and disappointed foe had 
been overcome, he was solemnly installed pontiff of the Eastern 
Church. 

In this exalted and trying position, his graces shone with in- 
creasing lustre. His eloquence charmed the capital. The great 
church was thronged to hear him, with nobles, senators, civic dig- 
nitaries, and all ranks of the populace. He became the special 
favourite of the Empress Eudoxia, who ruled her weak husband 
with resolute sway. Again, as in Antioch, he was distinguished 
by the abundance of his labours and the number of his public 
addresses. So popular were his pulpit ministrations, that the 
theatre was deserted, and the benches of the circus were thinned. 
Crowds htlng upon his lips, and could not restrain unwelcome and 
noisy demonstrations of applause. The forms of religion at least 
were revered, and its ceremonial was universally observed. Tie 
prodigious excitement which the preaching of the new prelate 
occasioned did sometimes assume the aspect of a religious revival. 
Inquity, as ' ashamed, hid its face.' Vice crept into its own loath- 
some retirement. Religion became the fashionable topic of con- 
versation. It seemed as if for a season Constantinople were to 
emulate the New Jerusalem — as if ' her walls were salvation and 
her gates praise.' The sermons of Chrysostom gained rather than 
lost in boldness. ' The fear of man that causeth a snare ' was a 
stranger to his bosom. His censures attacked the nobility as well 
as the populace ; and abuses, especially, which had crept into the 
church, were exposed with an honest severity. Heresies were 
reprobated with unflinching zeal. The lazy clergy were lashed 
into activity — were either rorced or shamed into the decent ob- 

' Opp. Chrys,, xiii. p. 130. 

t The sixth council of Constantinople originated or confirmed the present name, 
and it oceors first in Moschus about the year 630. 
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serrance of their ecclesiastical engagements. They who had slept 
in their sinecures were roughly awakened and ordered to activity 
and self-denial. The monasteries gave forth their drowsy inmates, 
who with sudden alacrity scattered themselves as missionaries 
among surrounding nations. Bishops, who had congregated in the 
metropolis to enjoy its luxuries or sohcit preferment, were dispatched 
to then* respective dioceses. The poor were cared for in Constan- 
tinople, and their tables were * served' with pimctuality as in 
apostolic times. Hospitals were erected and endowed for the sick ; 
the widow and fatherless enjoyed a special beneficence. Resources 
which had been squandered in former years were directed to the 
support of these charitable institutions. Wherever the influence 
of the bishop extended, reformation immediately commenced. 
Abuses were checked with a high hand. Episcopal progresses 
were made to distant parts, to punish the refractory or reduce the 
stubborn to submission. Wholesome discipline, no matter on 
whom it might fall, was never neglected. The church in Ephesus 
was visited, that its disorders might be allayed ; and, duringjChry- 
sostom's visit to it, thirteen bishops in Asia Minor were deposed 
for simony and other scandals. His name became a terror to evil- 
doers, and its influence reached to the boundaries of the empire. 
The bishop who had bought his mitre, or traflScked in the appoint- 
ments of his diocese, or withheld their legal support from the 
humbler clergr, started at the mtotion of it, and dreamed in his 
sleep of a triaJ and deposition. Nor could the Reformer himself 
be accused of inconsistency or partiality, for he knew * no man 
after the flesh.* Neither could his own example be quoted against 
him. The simple habits of his early life never left him ; for all 
this while, he was living in comparative solitude, practising his 
usual frugality and abstemiousness. He ate by himself, and main- 
tained no domestic retinue. In short, he was an example of all he 
enjoined on others, — active, patient, indefatigable, of scrupulous 
fidelity, untainted integrity, and unbounded generosity. The 
promotion of the holiness, imity, orthodoxy, and extension of the 
church was the one business of nis life. The motto of his conduct, 
that which was both the spring of his energy and the source of his 
subsequent errors and misfortunes, seems to have been one of his 
own sentiments already expressed by him at Antioch : ' One man 
inspired with holy zeal is sufficient to reform an entire people.' 

Several memorable occasions, on which Chrysostom's eloquence 
displayed an extraordinary fervour and richness, have become 
epochs in the history of his residence in the capital. Ravaging 
pnenomena of nature in inundation and earthquake had convulsed 
the city, and brought its trembling inhabitants to the altar, to hear 
of Him who * sits king on the flocNis,' who ' looketh upon the earth 
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and it trembles.' The bishop expatiated with solemn dignity on 
theses tc^rrific themes. The courtier Eutropius, in the height of his 
power, had attempted to modify or abridge those privileges which 
the church liad so long claimed as an asylum for criminals. This 
was a measure which was meant to gall the prelate, and it roused 
the pride of the stem reformer. Eutropius nad been his patron; 
but servility was a lesson which (^^hrysostom could not learn, either 
under the guise of gratitude to a benefactor, or of policy to screen 
himself from odium. That the privilege of refuge, wnich every 
sacred edifice enjoyed, was one very liable to abuse, and one that 
was abused for nefarious purposes, we readily admit. But it was 
not a sacred regard to the impartial administration of the law that 
moved the prime minister to destroy the ancient usage. Soon, 
however, was he himself doomed to lament his proposed infringe- 
ment of ecclesiastical immunity. A sudden mutmy among the 
soldiers, led on by Tribigild the tribune, at the secret instigation 
of Gainas the Goth, placed his hated life in danger. His imbecile 
master was imable to shield Iiim ; his fickle and passionate mistress 
did not regret his downfal. Deserted, chased, and loathe to 
give up that life which had spent its earlier years in forms of ser- 
vitude, whose obscurity scarce veiled their profligacy, but which in 
his opinion had at length made itself indispensable to the business 
or intrigues of the palace, Eutropius fled to the church and claimed 
that protection which his own spiteful officiousness had abolished. 
The coward grasped the altar in his frenzy, and remained motion- 
less by its pillars ; for the imperial rescript had not yet destroyed 
the time-hallowed sacredness of the spot. The multitude sur- 
rounded the sacred edifice in furious eagerness for the blood of the 
fallen favourite. But the bishop at length appeared, the crowd 
was stilled, and over them rung the accents of the messenger of 
peace and mercy. The crisis summoned into play all the enei^es 
of the orator. With what pathos he dwells on the mutability of 
human greatness — with what select imagery he describes it in the 
fall of Eutropius I With what honesty he recalls the times at which 
he had warned the proud and secure minister of his giddy elevation ; 
with what solemnity- he reminds him of his impiety in seeking to 
annul the privilege which he now claimed, and which alone gave 
him a brief respite. The orator gained his end. His vivid 
representations brought sympathy to the hearts and tears to the 
eyes of his audience. ' I feel, he exclaims, * that I have succeeded. 
I see it in your faces and tears. If your hearts are softened, 
exhibit the fruits of your compassion. Let us go and prostrate 
ourselves before the emperor, and beseech his clemency — or rather 
^6t us implore God to moUify the emperor's heart and inchne him 
to mercy. The disgraced minister was saved for a period — the 
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voice of Chrysostom prevailed over the court, the soldiery, and the 
populace. So great, too, was the bishop's influence, that he 
humbled at this time the most powerftd subject of the empire, 
Gainas the Goth, by frustrating all his endeavours to obtain the 
public toleration or establishment of Arianism in the metropoUs. 

The latter half of the fourth century needed such men as St. 
John Chrysostom. Christianity had now become the state reli- 
gion. The shrines of Jupiter had fallen, and the fires of his altars 
had been smothered in their own ashes. The great struggle was 
over, Rome and her gods had been vanquished. The city of the 
Seven Hills bowed to the Man of Nazareth : that religion which 
had arisen in an obscure and distant province, whose author the 
Roman procurator had adjudged to an ignominious death, whose 
followers had been brutally murdered as felons by Nero and Do- 
mitian — now reigned over the empire. The old faith might still 
have its despairing adherents among the rustics, with whom its 
exiled priesthood spent a doomed existence. The lares or penates 
might occupy a concealed niche above the hearth or threshold 
of some secluded dwelling among the Apennines, and the Satyrs 
and Sileni might still linger among the Acroceraunian fastnesses. 
But Christianity was the authorized religion. Alas, it had by this 
time lost its pristine simplicity. WTiile it was humble and unpa- 
tronized, it was powerful in its poverty, majestic in its meanness ; 
and glimpses of its divinity had astonished the world, just as the 
Godhead of its Founder seemed at times to consume its human dis- 
guise and flash upon the eyes of men in its original grandeur. 
The first century had scarcely passed, ere superstition began to 
exhibit its corrupting influence ; and Christianity had been shorn of 
its strength, and its purity had been soiled ere the piety or policy 
of Constantine made it the religion of the empire. In too many 
instances it was like the second temple ; no Shechinah shone in the 
sanctuary, no Urim and Thummim delivered their infallible re- 
sponses. The profession of Christianity was the accredited path- 
way to civil and military promotion — the cross was inwoven in the 
imperial banners and worn on the arms of the soldiers. Good 
men were found to complain of the hypocritical religion of vast 
numbers, who remained heathen in heart and unsanctified in life, 
but who had conformed to avert suspicion, or gain ofiice, or 
gratify some one from whom favours were expected. The religion 
of the nation was complimented by many feigned conversions. Its 
honours gained more proselytes than its evidences. These effects 
of its degeneracy were especially felt in the capital. 

New Rome, as the city of Constantine was fondly named, was 
then in the zenith of its glory. It had been built by its illustrious 
founder to rival the elder capital of the west, and draw around it 
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a fame which might eclipse the lustre of the ancient Troy in its 
neighbourhood. Oriental profusion reigned in the ample size and 
costly decoration of its forum, streets, and harbours. No expense 
had oeen spared for its adornment : the exchequer had been opened 
with liberal hand to feed the myriads that toiled in the rorests 
that bordered the Euxine, or hewed in the marble quarries of 
Proconnesus. The gaudy decorations of the rising city were not 
guided by the severer taste of ancient Greece. Its inhabitants 
were a mixed and degenerate people : the hardy race that had 
dwelt by the yellow Tiber, sunk into eflFeminacy by the blue waves 
of the Bosphorus, and through the enervating importations of the 
Golden Horn. Luxury, dissipation, and extravagance prevailed 
in Byzantium. It was as debauched as Athens and Corinth with- 
out their refinement. Vice was clothed in splendour, corruption 
was arrayed in ' purple and fine linen.' The arts were the hand- 
maids of a depravity, which had its home in gilded saloons and 
walked in the starry blaze of their golden lamps. Still the forms 
of Christianity were observed with solemn magnificence: the 
church had a profusion of ornaments lavished upon it, till it be- 
came more like a theatre than an oratory. The citizens walked 
into it in stately procession, to be regaled with the music of its 
orchestra, or the eloquence of its rostrum, and the admiring 
crowds at length dispersed, and forgot all but the pleasant excite- 
ment of the hour they had spent in the sanctuary. Flowers and 
arches marked an ecclesiastical holiday, while choirs of girls and 
boys in bright costume filled the streets with joyous melody. 
The power of Christianity had not been developed by the previous 
bishops. Gregory held the see but a short time, when he resigned 
it, and Nectarius had been indolent and dilatory. Chrysostom 
felt the responsibility of his situation, and dared to fulfil its duties. 
But his vehemence outran his prudence. He seemed to forget 
that men will not be driven or urged by mere vituperation : that 
the ' wisdom of the serpent' must guide successful intrepidity, that 
the reformation of manners cannot be permanently secured by any 
rash or violent invectives, which enrage the heart without changing 
it, and create defiance rather than contrition. 

So long as ecclesiastical reforms were his principal care, the 
patricians rejoiced in his sternness and zeal. But their follies and 
mconsistencies were not to be overlooked : their dissipation, love 
of pleasure and gaudy display formed topics of warm and honest 
declamation. Chrysostom for a season triumphed over every ob- 
stacle. His enemies were confounded by the sudden and unlooked 
for spectacle of an archbishop whom no art could elude, no power 
baffle, and no interest bribe. But the rancour and hostility of his 
enemies, long nursed in secret, gained daily confidence. Bishop 
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Severian, who supplied his place in Constantinople during his jour- 
ney to the East, had endeavoured to undermine his popularity in 
various ways, and for such dishonest practices had been suspended 
by Chrysostom. Theophilus of Alexandria, by whom he had been 
ordained, had ever since that period cherished against him an in- 
tense hatred. Theophilus had condemned fourscore monks as 
heretics because they favoured the doctrines, or maintained the 
exegetical principles of Origen, and these exiles came in a body 
to Constantinople, imploring the mediation of Chrysostom against 
his and their antagomst. The offended ladies of the court, too, 
who had been satirized by the bishop for concealing their wrinkles 
with paint and their age with a flaunting dress, could not forgive 
the pointed freedom of Chrysostom's rebukes. Eudoxia, like 
another Jezebel, had coveted and seized a vineyard from a widow, 
whose husband had been slain, if not with her connivance, at least 
with her permisdon, — and she had not been spared. Theo- 
philus now left Egypt and came over to Constantinople to conduct 
the intrigue in person — a synod was convoked — and a long and 
elaborate indictment preferred against the head of the Eastern 
church. It is easy to trace in the articles of accusation the ma- 
lignant nature of the prosecution. Some of these are trivial, others 
ridiculous. One libel presented by a deacon contained twenty- 
nine charges ; another brought forward by a bishop had eighteen. 
Neither his doctrine, nor character, however, were seriously im- 
pugned. Some flights of his oratory were libelled as indecorous, 
and those points of crimination which come within the verge of 
probability are evidently the acts and speeches of a hasty temper 
chafed by opposition. His monastic education produced a distant 
demeanour which might be reckoned pride, and his solitary diets, 
ascribed by his friends to stomachic ailment, were regarded by 
gluttonous parasites as a want of hospitality. To this synod, 
summoned at the Oak^ in Chalcedon, Chrysostom refused sub- 
mission, for the plain reason that his avowed enemies were his chief 
accusers and judges. Four citations being refused by him, it was 
moved and carried in the synod, that he should be deposed from 
the episcopate. The emperor, on being applied to, confirmed the 
sentence — a sentence certainly illegal, if church law were regarded, 
and as certainly unjust, if the facts of the case be kept in view. 
Many bishops yet clustered around Chrysostom, but he resorted 
to no extreme measure. His mind was tranquil, and he spoke to 
his audience in these extraordinary terms : ' What can I fear ? — 
Death ?— " For me to die is gain." Exile ?— " The earth is the 
Liord's, and the fulness thereof." Confiscation? — "We brought 

^ npbs T^y 9/n;y— Socrates, Hist, Eccles,, lib. vi. cap. 15. 
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nothinp^ into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing oat 
of it" * Fearing that his violent removal might cause an iiwur- 
rection, he voluntarily gelded to the soldiers sent to apprehend 
him. Tlie spirit of his Master was strong within him, so that 
* when reviled, he reviled not again ; when he sufiered, he 
threatened not.' lie was no demagogue, and used no arts to 
ingratiate himself with the populace. 

lie had scarcely arrived at his destination, however, before he 
was recalled. An earthquake that happened on the first night of 
his exile, was regarded by the enraged citizens of Constantinople 
as a judgment against the enemies of their beloved bishop. The 
people rose to arms, the streets and lanes poiu^ forth their thou- 
sanos, and some foreign monks, the creatures of Theophilus, were 
massacred. The surges of a revolution were fast rising into 
an overwhelming deluge, and the afirighted empress hastened to 
recall the banisned prelate. Constantinople never presented a 
gayer scene than when the restored pontiff approached it. The 
sea was covered with dancing vessels, the song of Welcome rung 
from Asia to Europe, over the waves of the Boeiphorus, each shore 
was studded with lamps ; and with blazing torches, streaming 
banners, and all the wild rejoicings and profuse splendotur of a 
popular carnival, the bishop was conducted to nis cathedral. 
The crowd would not disperse till he addressed them^ and the first 
sentence of his speech contained these characteristic words : * What 
shall I say ? Blessed be God. These were my last words on 
my departure, these are the first on my return.' But the 
truce was not of long duration. Smoothness or serviKty were 
lessons which no adversity could teach Chrysostbm. Deeper 
schemes were laid for his overthrow, and they at length succeeded. 
Another synod condemned him, and a second arid final exile 
awaited him. Then the rage of his enemies knew no bounds. 
The military broke into the church — females undressed for bap- 
tism, fled in terror from violation — the water of the baptisteiy was 
dyed with blood, and the clothes of the soldiers were stained with 
the sacramental wine. Again, so far from appealing to the people, 
he stole away with voluntary secrecy, as if he had been abscond- 
ing. His adherents were cruelly treated by his enemies, for his 
church was burned on the night of his departure, and his friends 
were branded as revengeful incendiaries. The place of his 
banishment was Cucusus, a city far distant from the capital, bleak 
in situation and in the midst of lawless clans : yet, ' Glory to God 
for all things,' * was the favourite exclamation of his meek and 
resigned spirit, as he took his departure from the scene of his 
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honours and labours. The following paragraph from one of his 
letters referring to his state of mind at this period has been quoted 
by all his biographers: *When driven from the city, 1 cared 
nothing for it. I said within myself, if the empress wisn to banish 
me, * the earth is the Lord's.' If she would saw me in sunder, let 
her do so ; I have Isaiah before me. If she would throw me into 
the sea — I remember Jonah. If she would plunge me into the 
fiery furnace, I see the Three Childrep wrapt in the same punishr 
ment* If she would give me to the wild beasts — Daniel was in 
the den of hons. Would she stone me ?— Stephen, the proto- 
martyr, is my example. Would she take my head ? — Let her 
have it, and I will place John the Baptist before me. If she 
would spoil me of my gopds, let her do so. — Naked came I into 
the world.' 

All comforts were denied the illustrious exile, in hope that 
privationa might soon put an end to his existence. Every possible! 

E aggravation of his Ipt was invented — no bath was allowed him, no 
hysician suflered to attend him in his frequent illnesses. His 
ut was so ipiserable in its construction, that he either shivered 
from its cold, or waijS in danger of suffocation from its smoke^ 
Three years were spent in this dismal sohtude — spent amidst 
delicate health, inhuman treatmen,t, and hostile alarms. Yet, 
* Glory to God for all things,' was tibe frequent language of his 
unruffled patience. 

From jealousy of a crowing influence and popularity, which his 
exile only augmented, he was commanded to cnanffe the place ot 
his abode, ana to travel on foot to a station named r ityus, on the 
borders of the Black Sea. The venerable pilgrim, already bowed 
down by the weight of threescore years, commenced this sad 
journey, in which, after three months travel, his physical strength 
was worn out by fatigue and harsh usage. The soldiers had been 
offered a reward if their prisoner died by the way, and though they 
employed no actual violence, they slowly murdered the aged exile. 
They marched him over snows, where he trembled like an aspen 
leaf, and over sands where his fevered tongue imjjlored a draught 
in vain from the cooling fountain. They forced him through rains 
without a sufficient covering, and exposed him to the sultry heat 
without the usual protection. They delighted to see his bald head 
battered with the rain, and burnt and blistered with the sun. His 
strength sunk beneath this barbarous treatment, but his faith 
failed not. He still spoke in calm soliloquy, ' Glory to God for 
all things.' He was the victim of a cruel torture. Still they 
dragged him on. At length his enfeebled Umbs refused to carry 
him farther, and nigh the town of Comanes, and close by a mar- 
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tyr's grave, his exhausted nature yielded up the ghost.^ It was 
the 14th Sept., 407. But, amidst all his pnyations he complained 
not : * Glory to God for all things ' had been his usual ejaculation, 
and he expired with it on his lips. Crowds, as if warned by a 
supernatural summons, attended at his sepulture. TTie churches 
of the East lost their last and greatest ornament, and spiritual 
religion declined — *Victa jacet pietas.' Formality and pomp 
usurped the place of holy veneration, and die Crescent at lengto 
took the place of the Cross. 

During the banishment of Chrysostom the true features of his 
character appeared. Convinced of the injustice of tJie sentence 
passed upon him, he lost no opportunity of vindicating himself. 
Not that ne eagerly sighed for restoration to his bishopric, but he 
was afraid lest the cause he advocated might sufier through his 
neglect. So he appealed from a provincial to an cecumenical 
council ; wrote to the Western Bishops, and to the See of Rome, 
Ao that Innocent decided in his favour, and forwarded warm 
missives to himself and his party. Honorius, too. Emperor of the 
West, wrote to his brother Arcadius, Emperor of Constantinople, 
on behalf of the patriarch. But these interpositions availed not. 
The clergy, who were mere satellites of the court, were his enemies. 
His freedom and boldness in exposing their sloth, venality, and 
dissipation, were unpardonable sins. Tne reKgion he inculcated 
was too spiritual in its nature for their sordid and grovelling 
hearts. He had already sold his own estate for behoof of the 
poor, and his liberality in Constantinople gained him the surname 
of the ' Almoner.' Such an example only dazzled and maddened 
his * earthly and sensual ' antagonists. Ifley were content to read 
their liturgy ; he enjoined them to pray. Tiiey thought it enough 
to maintain the due decorum of an external morality ; he tau^t 
them to cherish sanctity of heart. The * offence of the Cross' was 
great among its avowed ministers, and therefore its noblest advo- 
cate was proscribed. 

The warmest admirers of Chrysostom will not justify all his 
procedure at Constantinople, though we cannot at the same time 
credit all the charges made against him by Socrates and Sozomen. 
The homily which is said to have been one chief excitement to the 
second prosecution is not admitted to be genuine. We could not 
believe the probability of i\s truth, though, we doubt not, his 
enemies may have reported some exaggerated accounts of his 
attacks on the empress. She had at one time sought to soothe 

^ Aceording to an old custom, when he felt his end approaching, he was stripped 
of his worn out raiment, and arrayed * in spotless robes of flowing white,' and in 
this embleHiatic garb he died. 
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him in favour of Severian by placing her infant son at Ins feet, and 
this act of humiliation could not be forgotten by the vindictive 
princess. Chrysostom is said, however, to have begun a homily 
m such terms as these : ' Again the daughter of Herodias dances 
— is in frenzy, and demands the head of John.' But this homily 
was delivered on the anniversary of John the Baptist, and the 
sameness of his own name, and some similarity of circumstance, 
may have given rise to the r^ort. All things, said Chrysostom^ 
on another occasion, tend to disgrace — aSo2ia. The term was sup- 
posed to glance at the name of the Empress Eudoxia. The 
preacher perhaps chose an unfortunate vocable, but the ingenuity 
of malice alone could forge an accusation upon its accidental use. 
Yet, we know not whether Chrysostom did not go beyond the 
province of his jurisdiction in favouring the Egyptian monks, 
usually termed the lonff brethren^^ from the stature of four of them, 
belonging to one familv. These * tail brethren ' formally appealed 
to him, and the fact of his receiving such an appeal was an assump- 
tion of authority over the See of Alexandria, which was long first 
in dignity in the East,* and was now filled by his plotting rivaL 
Perhaps, in fine, his greatest fault was his implicit confidence in 
a favourite deacon, named Serapion. This man was his bosom 
friend and adviser, and' evidently sway-ed his mind. Serapion's 
imprudence led the bishop into frequent broils, and his coloured 
reports of the gossip of the court, or the murmurs of the clergy, 
seem to have impelled his master to that harsh declamation, which 
his enemies remembered in the day of his adversity. The contest, 
too, became gradually a struggle between the civil and sacerdotal 
powers. They had now been united, but their authority could not 
long remain co-ordinate. Already had Theodosius yielded to 
Ambrose, the Cathedral of Milan had witnessed the ominous sub- 
mission, and the western priesthood continued to maintain its 
supremacy over the imperial power. The spirit of Ambrose, re- 
embodied in Hildebrand, brought in after ages the sovereign of 
Germany to his feet^ But at Constantinople the crown triumphed, 
and Chysostom's successors only added to the retinue and pageantry 
of the palace. Had Eudoxia not striven with pertinacity, or had 
the hierarchy been unanimotB, the victory of the Eastern prelacy 
would, in the hands of designing and ambitious men, have laid in 
New Rome the foundation of another papacy^ The firmness and 
jealousy of a woman prevented it. The rivalry of the prelates 
aided her schemes, and while the Romish Church still bows to the 
tiara of the one Bishop of Rome, the Greek Church has preserved 
itself from undivided despotism in the independent authority wliich 
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it claims for its several patriarchates. The clerey of that Church 
reckon it their highest honour, that they can claim Chrysostom as 
one of their names— they may thank his female persecutor that, 
with all their degradation, they have no Pope to trample on their 
necks. 

The popularity of Chrysostom reached its height in the years ol 
his exile. His misfortunes were universally bewailed among the 
people. His untiring beneficence, his cotamandirig eloquence, his 
zealous labours, were all remembered, and the imperfections of 
his character were forgotten in sympathy for his calamities. His 
varied and unceasing correspondence shows the estimation in 
which he was held by the churches. They had lost an ornament, 
the poor and orphan had been deprived of a father, missionary 
enterprise was bereft of his encouraging presence, and pure aiw 
undefiled religion was in danger of being utterly prostrated. The 
ladies of the court had been his inveterate foes, but many * devout 
women' now ministered to his necessities. One of these, named 
Olympias, who had suffered much for adherence to his cause, was 
a warm supporter of religion and its ministers with her ample 
fortune, and bore in this and other features of her character no 
little resemblance to the late Coimtess of Huntingdon. To 
Olympias he wrote his famous essay, entitled — No Man is hurt 
but of himself y and to all his female sympathisers his virtual 
response was, 'Daughters of Constantinople, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves.' Letters of condolence poured in upon 
him from all quarters. The neighbouring hordes of barbarians, 
whose ' hand was against everv man,' learned in course of time to 
respect him. In short he received more kindness, more expressions 
of generosity, more tokens of admiration, more applause and 
honour during the period of his retreat, than during tile previous 
years of his active and successful labours. Yet while his spirit 
must have rejoiced over the general acquittal which the public 
voice aflForded Mm, he never manifested any indiscreet elation ; 
nor did his heart droop in a hopeless exile which was to end only 
with his life. He felt that all modes of usefulness were not denied 
him ; that though access to the pulpits of the churches was refused, 
his zeal might reward itself in many nobler enterprises. The 
diflusion of the Gospel was always a passion with Chryrsostom, and 
now he laboured for the conversion of the heathen around him. 
He devised and superintended missions among the neighbouring 
tribes. His activity kept him from brooding over his hardships. 
The conversion of a Goth, or the baptism of a Persian, lightened 
his affliction and excited his gratitude. He could not abstain 
from works of benevolence when so much ignorance, vice, and 
superstition summoned him to energy and prayer. We cannot 
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withhold our admiration of- his ' meek and quiet' spirit in this period 
of his proscription. It is easy to maintain patience when injury is 
trivial and provocation is slight. But all that is fitted to cloud 
the serenity and ruflje the temper of the mind fell upon Chry- 
sostom. He possessed a * fiery temperament,' yet the 'spirit of 
burning' neither scorched his enemies with its. indignant flash nor 
was it pent up in his bosom so as to consume himself. He did 
not fret in vain and restive insubordination, like the imprisoned 
bird that, dashes its bleeding breast and wings against the bars of 
its cage ; nor did he sink mto sullen moroseness. He was free 
from both . extremes, and though far removed from the circle of 
his former friendships, he was no stranger in that bosom on which 
his illustrious namesake and prototype had so often leaned. Such 
solace he felt to be far more than a compensation for his ejection 
from civilized society. His religion sustained him in his fall from 
the high position, be occupied — the highest but one in the church. 
His last days, therefore, w;ere his brightest; his sim in its altitude 
had struggled with envious clouds and darkening vapours, but it 
went down in a spene of glory, racliant with celestial splendour, 
while, were we to believe l^alladius,. the , most severe and signal 
judgments were poured out on his persecutors, who spent their 
few miserable years in oblivion and the ' shadow of death.' Thirty 
years after his decease his remains were brought back to Con- 
stantinople with great solemnity, and deposited in the church 
of the Apostles, the younger Theodosius being master of the 
ceremonies,, and striving by these empty honours to atone for the 
tyranny and persecution to which his royal parents had subjected 
the man of God. His name, too, after all the obloquy thrown upon 
it (for the rage of Theophilus was not bounded by the grave), was 
also at lengtn inserted into the Diptychs, or list of persons read 
over and eulogized at the communion ; this was done by one of 
, his succe^ssors in the see of Constantinople, at the persuasion of 
Isidore the Pelusiot. His bones at last, have found repose in 
Rome,, beneath the shadow of. St. Peter's, and. the Sistine choir 
cbaui^ts.its d-aily requieins over, his ashes." But his iponument is 
in hia^ IJfe, aiid works — 

' Nothing can cover his high fame, but heaven ; 
No pyramids set off his memory — 
But the eternal substance of his greatness.' 

Gibbon is forced to confess ^hat Chrysostom's letters, written 
during his ,banisixment, ' show a fi^roiess of .mind much superior 
to thatpf Cicero in his exile.' This tardy confession wrung from 
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the great historian does not do full justice to the Christian Father, 
for Cicero in his adversity displayed no firmness of mind at all. 
It was a quality of which he was entirely destitute. So utterly 
prostrated was he by that reverse of fortune, whidi for a period 
overshadowed him, that his friends endeavoured to disguise his 
imbecility by imputing it to the loss of reason. He had allowed 
despair to obtain such possession of him, diat he refused to see a 
beloved brother; he became, in short, the victim of a timid 
misanthropy. So little magnanimity could his philosophy impart 
to him, tnat he exclaimed in his letters, ' I hate celebrity ; * I 
cannot bear the light ;' * I flee mankind.' Miserable refuge of a 
sullen and vindictive poltroon 1 The bearing of Chrysostom was 
in perfect contrast to that of the diseraced statesnmn. His 
courage was unimpaired by misfortune. Ue did not shrink from 
observation, though he had iallen, nor did he scorn sympathy 
when it was proffered. He was an humble man, but an intrepid 
exile. He felt that there were worse evils than banishment, that 
there were higher favours than time or the world can confer. 
His countenance never lost its serenity, nor his heart its sustaining 
confidence. His soul was free in its bonds, degradation did not 
rob him of spiritual honours, residence in a distant region did not 
shut him out from intercourse with Heaven. The saint enjoyed 
a consolation to which the boasted wisdom and philanthropy of 
the Latin sage had never led him — striking instance of the 
opposite results of Christian charity and Roman patriotism. 

The spot destined for Chrysostom's last abode was in that region 
to which Ovid was sent by Augustus. But the poet's genius 
yielded him no solace. Uis spirit sank within him and poured 
itself out in effeminate wailings. His lamentations betray an utter 
want of manliness, and the abjectness of his piteous groanings 
excites scorn rather than commiseration. We feel for our conmion 
humanity when we see such a man, so richly endowed by nature, 
degrade himself like a whipped spaniel, and fawn upon the hand 
that administered merited castigation. Amidst the solitudes of 
Tomi he spent his days in puerile longing for the voluptuous 
enjoyments of the capital. His soul thrown back upon its own 
resources felt all its barrenness and desolation, and when deprived 
of the flutter and excitement, the smiles and pleasures, the baths 
and bagnios of Rome, he wept in his misery and cried, * Ye have 
taken away my gods, and what more have ye lefl me ?' Berefl; 
of all that made life desirable to him, he died of a broken heart. 
The patriarch of Constantinople, on the other hand, never wanted 
consolation — and yet he was no Stoic. His nature was possessed 
of keen sensibilities, and his genius bore no little resemblance in 
its power of fancy to that of the author of the JFasti and Meta" 

morphoses. 
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morpkoses. But he shook off despondency in the exercise of 
Christian principle and in the performance of Christian duty. 
His letters to his friends are filled with no idle regrets, no hostile 
maledictions. He had learned from the Man of Sorrows to endure 
the cross and pardon the crucifiers. He forsook not those hahits 
of industry hy which he had ever been distinguished, and neither 
abandoned himself to solitary musing, nor wrung his hands in 
melancholy desperation. He tasted what Ovid never dreamed of — 
the luxury of doins good. The ninety-six elegies of Ovid, so full 
of moping complaint, childish fretfumess, pitmil abasement, and 
agonising reminiscences, are in mournful contrast with the two 
hundred and forty epistles of Chrysostom which breathe a spirit ol 
manly courage, that sought for redress yet fainted not at its 
failures, that felt the privations of an exile, but had learned to 
bear them, that could tell its persecutors calmly of iheir guilt, 
and yet submit to their ban with unmurmuring fortitude. The 
pagan bard wanted the faith and hope of the gospel and sunk into 
imbecile lassitude: the Christian pastor, who had fallen from 
higher honours than the Augustan age could bestow, and was 
endowed with a temperament as imaginative and a sensibility as 
delicate as that of the Roman poet, displayed in his exile, dignity 
without pride and contentment without meanness. 

The mind of Chrysostom possessed no little shrewdness and 
penetration. Intellectual strength was not, however, its dis- 
tinguishing element. It is marked more by the clearness of its 
tlioughts man by the comprehensiveness of its views. Few speci- 
mens of pure reasoning occur in his works. His great weapon in 
argument was analogy, and his proofe ever assumed the form of 
appeals. His heart was too full of zeal to tighten itself to the 
steps of a compacted demonstration, and ere he had proceeded far 
in such a method, his spirit moved him to turn aside to some ful- 
mination against the heretics, some vehement invective against 
fashionable vice, or some description of passing events clad in the 
superb colourings of his opulent fancy. Yet there is method in 
his rhapsody. His rhetoric contains in it a logical process which 
it often obscures and occasionally overlays. Truths are not 
placed by him in clear light, but in the roseate hues of an 
Oriental morning. The conceptions of his mind are all painted. 
Ideas start up as images, and the mind's eye follows a crowded 
panorama in nis addresses. This fecundity of illustration places 
nim beyond comparison with any of the Fathers. Some of them 
excelled him in successful affectation of Attic purity, others had 
a severer taste and employed figures with a chaster selection and 
rarity. But ' out of the abundance of his heart, his mouth spake.' 
We cannot subscribe to the judgment of Fenelon, that he sought 

' no 
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^ no superfluous ornament,* for he allowed himself little frugality in 
his choice of imagery. He could afford a wasteful expenditure of 
it, and though some of his figures are but 'great swelling words,' 
and others merely puerile conceits, and others homely enpiigh to 
excite a smile, yet he scorned not to interweave a homily with 
them, provided they made his subject more palpable, or startled 
his audience into thought and holy resolve, or, dothing any truth 
in a tan^ble form, gave it ' habitation and a name ' in their' heart 
and memory. Still, in the midst of those flowery descriptions sxA 
rhetorical amplifications, there occur brief sentences that sting 
with sudden point — condensed maxims that either enunciate im- 
.portant truths, or are boldly advanced as criteria of Chnstian 
character. While his oratorical descriptions played . round the 
(head, their electric thrill also touched the heart. Alii his Vargu- 
.ments are worked in the fiire' pf a brilliant imagipation and in 
< the ardours of a heart which faith, hope, aad love had filled and 
r inflamed. Ever while he ' mused, . the fife burned.' But he 
never stamped his own image on the coinage of his intellectual 
affluence in order to ensure its currency. Hq could, not, it is true, 
sometimes conceal bis art, yet he spurneid all. flattery to the 
.artist. He aimed in his humility at. beingan invisible, unembodied 
-voice, summoning the church to pm^it^and the world to reforma- 
tion. /Never, in his cleverest disquisitions^ did he seek to amuse 
the crowds with metaphysical subtleties ; never^ with the most 
; dazzling displays of his fancy, did he labour to beguile them into 
wonder and adulation. It was not in his ascetic nature to court 
: the favour of an audience, or labour to become the idol of the 
fascinated multitude. Eternity was ever in ,bis view, and all 
' things were seen in its light and measured by its^cale. Socrates,** 
• indeed, brings a charge against him of encouraging licentiousness 
- in his sermons, because he did not scruple to say to his hearers, 
* Approach, though you may have repented, a thousand times.* 
Sisinnius, bishop of the Novatians, mignt censure such a remark, 
: for it was in direct opposition to the Novatian dogma, but no one 
•who knows the genius of the Gospel, who .believes that the 'fi'ee 
. gift is of many offences unto justification of life,' will impugn the 
. spirit of Chrysostom's statement. 

Nor can we fail to remark the deep reverence which Chry^Qstom 
; paid to Scripture. He was deeply imbued with its spirit. His 
frequent quotations from it prove his familiarity with its language. 
. His encomiums on it are numerous, and are the enthusia3tiQ ex- 
pression of his own experience. The portraitures of Divinity, the 
examples of human consecration, the maxims of unspotted morar 

> Hist, EccUs^ lib. vi. cap. 21. 
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lity, contained in tibe book of God, were ever present to his heart, 
gave emotion to his reasoning, and unction to his polemical ar- 
dour. He rejoiced to witness the translation and circulation of 

• the holy oracles, especially among the Gothic tribes, and it is with 
peeuKar feelings that we hear him finish a climax by saying, ' Bri- 
tain possesses the word of life/ He exhorted his hearers to pos- 
sess the Bible ; and as in those days it was a bulky and expensive 
roll, he eattiestly invited them to purchase at least the Gospels, 
Acts, or Apostolical £pistles. Often did he intimate the subject 
of his next homily on the previous sabbath, and exhort his flock 
to read and study it in the interval. Frequently did he entreat 
them to come and be taught in private, if they could not under- 
stand his .public emositions. No one in his opinion was excused 
from reading the Bible. The ' business of the forum, or the mar- 

• ket, and the cares of a family ' were no apology for neglect. ' The 
Bible is a plain book,' said he ; * the artizan, slave and widow may 
understand it,' yea, the earnest reader will profit by it, ' although 

■ no one be near to expound it.' At the same time Chrysostom is 
very severe against those who hung the Gospels round their necks, 
or su^ended them on their beds, and degraded them into a mere 
anmlet. 'Thou wilt,' says the preacher, 'possess the Gospel more 
securely, if thou deposit it in thy soul.' Not less does he repre- 
hend such as prized their Bibles for the smoothness of the vellum, 
or beauty of the characters — ' what lamentable ignorance,' adds 
he, ' to ooast not of sacred knowledge, but of a Bible inscribed in 
golden letters.' Tlie Bible had been the book from which his 
mother had drawn his earliest juvenile instructions, and it was the 
great subject of his monastic study. His references to it in his 
sermons are, as may be expectea, both numerous and apposite. 
'I'he law of the Lord was the element of his own religious life, 
and therefore, either in establishing the form of sound words, or 
overthrowing error, his argument falls back on some citation from 
the Bible, as the basis of its truth, and the instrument of its eflS- 
cacy. His own piety was ardent and sincere, for it lived by the 
word. His system of theology, with all its bizarreriesy is not 
disfigured with such aberrations as that of many of his contempo- 
raries, and the leading doctrines of evangelical Christianity are all 
to be found in his writings. We find him too in one of his letters 
repudiating the heresy of Pelagius, and expressing his sorrow for 
that heresiarch, whose innovations were seducing and perplexing 

' the European churches. The holiness and love of a triune Jeho- 
vah, the Godhead and atonement of Jesus, the personality and 
work of the &)irit, the influence of faith in securing pardon and 
promoting reformation, and the immortal happiness which awaits 

the 
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the faithful in the better world, are tenets which his creed warmly 
embraced, and his preaching generallv exhibited. 

But alas, this system was corrupted and overloaded by superin- 
duced doctrines of human origin and of melancholy issue. VVliile 
evangelical phraseology is employed, we have reason to fear that 
evangelical ideas are not always intended. A miserable change 
had come over the theology of the early church. The simplicity 
of the Gospel had been lost, and the way of faith was obscured. 
No new heresy was introduced, save that which belongs to huma- 
nity — the heresy of practically denying the gratuitous nature of 
Christ's salvation, ot admitting it to be grace in theory, but feel- 
ing it to be of merit in effect. The voice was the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. Man added his own in- 
ventions to God's discovery. The Gospel too had become incor- 
porated with the Eastern philosophy, with various forms of pre- 
valent Gnosticism. False views of human nature were inculcated, 
and these seriously modified the ideas entertained of the scheme 
by which it was to be delivered and restored. Spirit was held to 
be polluted by the mere inhabitation of an earthly tabernacle, and 
therefore it was maintained as an evident corollary that the body 
must be emaciated and subdued, and the soul withdrawn from its 
influence. As an immediate consequence also of the same anthro- 
pological error, the virtues of virginity and monachism were soon 
extensively enforced. Christianity, as a superior system of belief, 
must also in the hands of misguided ingenuity be made a swift 
system of operation. Confidence in the slow but eflFectual influ- 
ence of the truth understood and believed, was gradually ex- 
changed for faith in the mystic charm of the sacraments. Both these 
delusions — the saving grace that springs from virginity, or results 
from baptism and the eucharist, find a prominent place in the 
writings of Chrysostom. And if his vigorous and independent 
mind was so deeply tainted and so easily subdued, what must have 
been the general condition of inferior Christendom. Many extracts 
from his works, bearing on those points, have been adduced by the 
learned and eloquent author of ' Ancient Christianity.' » We are 
really grieved to see a man of superior intellect and ardent piety 
like Chrysostom,, so bewildered and deceived with a vain philoso- 
phy, as to be bolder and more felicitous, both in imagery and dic- 
tion, in descanting on the exalted merit and angelic perfection of 
celibacy, than in commending Christ to ruined sinners — to hear 
him speak in a tone of loftier certainty and more laboured pane- 

p No better service could be done than to abridge and popularize this learned 
work for the masses of the people. 
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gyric of the virtues of the baptismal font, than of that ' blood which 
cleanseth from all sin.' Monachism was the curse of the early 
churches. It deranged all their views of theology, both of its faith 
and ethics. Attachment to it has filled the writings of the best of 
the Fathers with extravagance, and polluted them with obscenity. 

Very early was the mind of Chrysostom led away with these 
corrupting tenets. One of his first treatises was an ' Admonition 
to the lapsed Theodorus/ in which he speaks of his abandonment 
of a monastic life as the utter ruin of a temple where Christ had 
dwelt. Other early defences of monachism are his famous tract 
named * A Comparison between a Monk and a Prince,* and his 
apology ' To the Antagonists of a Monastic Life/ in which the 
reader is apt to consider the grand lesson inculcated to be, that 
salvation is only attainable ma cave or monastery. Another 
publication on ^ Virpnity/ and his somewhat luscious * Letters ' to 
a young widow, with his judgment on second marriages, still 
further develope his views. He portrays with p<ure relish the ima- 
ginary grace that accompanies, and uie glory that follows vir- 
S"nity ; whereas marriage is affirmed to be the effect of sin, and 
QUgh it be permitted to the frail, and be lawful to the weak, it 
is yet almost necessarily a state of contamination and debasement. 
'Hie vigour of Chrysostom's personal piety, and his knowledge of 
Scripture, his ardent love of me Redeemer, and zeal for the glory 
of Him into whose image he had been transformed, proved often 
but a faint corrective of these ensnaring vanities. While such 
fanaticism encrusted his piety, it did not corrode it, but it pre- 
vented its full expansion, coloured its peculiar exercises, enfeebled 
its capabilities, and limited its spheres of doing good. He had at- 
tained to a spiritual Christianity in spite of the system by which he 
was surrounded, and which in so many of its follies he so fondly 
eulogised. 

The tendency of the age had long been to exalt the church, 
and place it before the Gospel which it proclaimed, to make it 
the Kedeemer's representative and substitute, to invest it with 
His sovereign prerogative, and to regard its emblematic institutes 
as the sole and inmllible conveyancers of all needed blessings. 
The ceremonial which the church performed was exalted over the 
truth which she was appointed to conserve ; ' the pool of regenera- 
tion * and the ' altar of sacrifice ' were extolled above the word 
which converts, and that Cross which brings pardon, holiness, and 
maturity for heaven. At the same time no one knew better than 
Chrysostom the utter inadequacy of any ritual to impart spiritual 
benefit. No one could tell with more power the vanity of a 
decorous attitude, if there was no veneration in the heart, or the 
impiety of a demure countenance with a haughty spirit. No one 

could 
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could asdurc his audience with more boldness that it was not the 
music of the cboir, but the melody of the heart whidi Jehovah 
accepted. Nay, amidst all his raptures, he affirms that ^ vir^ty 
profits notliinc, apart from charity and meekness.' But he could 
not extricate nimself from the trammels of his educatioii, or diyesi 
himself of those ideas which the fourth century and the Nicene 
church had nurtured and confirmed. He was like a siant wrapt 
in ' swaddling bands.' llis better reason often taught him how to 
expound the Gospel in its pristine purity and simplicity^ but those 
lucid intervals were of short duration, and his spirit sunk again 
into the l)ondage, which the celibacy, sacramental charms, relics 
and penances of an apostate church had prepared for him. Clear 
and forcible exhortations to repentance and faith in the manner of 
the great preacher at Pentecost are often addressed to the multi- 
tude, but as if such a Gospel were defective or mutilated, the 
crowds are next persuaded to partake of the Lord's supper, by a 
superstitious encomium on its efficacy — as a mystery^ initiation 
into which was a spell that banishea evil, curbed Satan, aod 
opened the portals of heaven. It has even been questioned whether 
the dogma of transubstantiation be not found among his writing 
The true protestant doctrine is given in some places, but certainly 
in others there are rash and bold descriptions of the elements, rh 
v^xstfAsva^ and of the change that happens to them when the 
words of the institution are read over them. At the same time it 
may be replied in palliation, that the Father may refer not strictly 
to a physical change, but to the spiritual truths which these sym- 
bols represent, and the spiritual results which a worthy participa- 
tion is expected to produce. But the language employed by him 
is without warrant in scripture, and perhaps tne best apology that 
can be made for him, is in the words of Jeremy Taylor in his 
Tract on the Real Presence.** ' St. Chrysostom is brought on both 
sides, and his rhetoric hath cast him on the Eoman side, but it 
also bears him beyond it, and his divinity and sober opinions have 
fixed him on ours. How to answer the expressions hyperbolical 
which he often uses is easy by the use of rhetoric and the customs 
of the words.' Similar disputes as to the real opinions of Chry- 
sostom have existed on the continent, where Meyer claimed him 
on the side of protestantism in his Chrysostomus Lutheravm^ 
Jena, 1680, while the claim was resisted by Hack in his Chry' 
sostomus a Lutheranisnio vindicatusj 1683. There are ako 
scattered throughout his work occasional expressions in reference 
to the dead, which, to say the least of them, are unsound in appear- 
ance and form, and probably had their origin in that undue and 

*J Works, Heber's edition, vol. x. p. 84. 
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superstitious reverence which was paid to the martyrs over their 
tombs. The germs of popery were very early developed, 
and the popish- ecUtotis and biographers of Chrysostom are some-* 
times entranced with his Catholicism, and as often sorely puzzled 
with his yehement defence of truths, which are distinctive of pro- 
tedtantism. Milman' also has remarked with what calmness the 
pontiff rebutted the charge of incontinence, but with what fury and 
mdignation he spurned the awful accusation of having baptized 
some one, after himself had eaten. ^ Anathema be upon me, if I 
have done it.' On being suspected of giving the eucharist to some 
who had not fasted, he also exclaims, ^ If I have done so, let me 
be rejected by Christ.' A breach of morality was a less fault in 
his opinion than a violation of ecclesiastical order and tradition. 
There seems to have been a perpetual struggle in his mind, but 
churchism maintained the ascendancy, and he may be looked upon 
as among thie last who retained their spirituality in the midst of 
defection, as some lingering rays of the setting sim gild the summit 
of thie mountain, while the valley is buried in gloom. Basil, and his 
brother Gregory of Nyssa, witn the other Gregory of Nazianzum, 
were inferior to Chrysostom in fidelity to the Apostolic Gospel. 
He retained mOre of its spirit and language than any of them in 
the midst of progressive slavery and fanaticism. He was the sym- 
bol of his age — of declining Christianity in the last stage of its 
transition from freedom and purity to a thraldom of lofty preten- 
sion, but of cumbrous and multiplied superstitions, whose ' iron 
enters into the soul,' and which yet holds beneath its power the 
largest provinces of Christendom. 

The works of Chrysostom are very numerous, while many, ac- 
cording to report, early perished. His fame must have contributed 
to their preservation ; his exile must have prompted his friends to 
obtain early copies of them, to compensate for the absence of the 
living speaker. The MSS. of his sermons and treatises thus ob- 
tained a rapid and extensive transcription and circulation. As-^ 
tonished as we are at the thirteen ponderous folios which the learn- 
ing and iiidustry of Montfaucon have given us, we are yet more 
amazed when we read in Suidas, or Isidore, that his works were 
So voluminous, it was impossible to enumerate them. To give a 
mere catalogue of them would be a needless task ; we can only 
glane^ at a few of the most important. The polemical writings of 
Chrysostom are neither numerous nor valuable. There are eleven 
orations on the ' Incomprehensible, or against the Anomaeans' — a 
seiet that, along with Arian opinions, boasted that tiiey had ob- 
tained a fiiU knowledge of Him who cannot be found ' out to per- 

* JHutory of Christianity, vol. iii. p. 234. 
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fection,' and evidently degraded Deity to the level of their own dull 
and absurd conceptions. These discourses are plain and homely, 
quite conclusive in their reasoning and scriptural proof, but mixed 
with a great deal of superfluous matter. We nave also eight 
orations ' Against the Jews,' and a treatise ' Against Jews and 
Gentiles.' None of them is remarkable for close or powerful argu- 
ment though the appeal is brought home to the Israelite in forms 
which his experience and history verified. In other places the 
moralist has wisely remarked, that since miracles have ceased, 
the life of Christians is the great means of converting their an- 
tagonists, and that the inconsistencies of disciples are the great 
barriers in the way of gaining over the Pagan. The homilies 
on the books of scripture are often in the form of comment 
or analysis ; sometimes in that of general didactic exposition, of 
which a few verses are the basis ; sometimes in the lorm of an 
oration upon a fact, doctrine, or injunction. Thus there are sixty- 
five homilies on Genesis, and nine sermons on detached passages. 
'^The book of Psalms was a collection suited to the religious taste 
of Chrysostom. We regret that we have not a complete com- 
mentary upon it from his pen. The discourses upon it, still pre- 
served, are a rich banquet ; a work of relipous experience. The 
soul of piety is shed through these productions, from deep sym- 
pathy with the Psalmist, both as a saint and as Vthe sweet singer of 
Israel.' The spirit, both of the doctrine and poetry of the 
sacred hymns, finds a response in the bosom of the expositor. 
What remains of Chrysostom's works on the Prophets are an evi- 
dent failiure ; as if awed by their gorgeous style, the preacher had 
sunk into imusual tameness and languor. The few discourses on 
Isaiah do not give great promise, or perhaps they might be only 
meant as a plain, unpretending paraphrase, — a specimen of vil- 
lage sermons. The homiletic commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment include nearly the whole of its books, and are both full and 
valuable. The ninety discourses on Matthew are usually reck- 
oned the richest and best of tiie expository treatises. The Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, and the homilies on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, are also of surpassing excellence, perhaps 
superior to the dissertations on the first Evangelist. An immense 
number of homilies on various texts and subjects of scripture are 
contained in Chrysostom's works,* the great majority of which 
were preached at Antioch ; and we have also an immense variety 
of Panegyrics, especially on the Martyrs. In these discourses, 
while the style too often rises to bombast, religion sinks into a 

* It is said that a great fire in Constantinople, which happened a few years 
after his death, destroyed a large namber of MS& written by his own hand. 
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superstitious honour paid to * dead men's bones,' and to the tombs 
of the Prophets ; and we are obliged to come to the fearful 
conclusion, that not a few of the deaths of the so-called Martyrs 
were examples of virtual suicide. Tlie seven 'Eulogies on Paul' 
are vague and powerless, without merit or discrimination. 

But we must pass from mere enumeration. The expositions 
are, in general, distinguished by correctness of grammatical ana- 
lysis. It was his own language which the lecturer was summoned 
to analyse. The great error of that day was a wild and wanton 
process of allegorising scripture. Origen, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and the earliest Fathers, are full of it. The plain meaning 
of the word of God was perverted, and the puerile conceits of men 
introduced. The comments of liie allegorisers force us to laugh 
at their folly, but to sorrow at the dishonour done to revelation, 
and the injury inflicted on the chiu-ch. Tliere is no hermeneutical 
canon by which their whimsical fancies could be regulated ; the 
most fertile and daring imagination, regardless of the words of 
the clause, the purport of the context, and the nature of the style, 
brought out meanings no less striking in their number and in- 
congruity than unwarranted by any grammatical rule, logical 
maxim, or inspired example. Interpreters tortiu-ed scripture, 
they added new senses, such as their imagination created ; and 
their work was imposition^ not exposition. They sought not to 
find out the sense ; their process was that of invention, not of dis- 
covery. Against this system of endless vagary Chrysostom set 
himself. The plain literal sense in general he vindicates. Every 
word and syllable he affirmed had its own meaning, which was to 
be evolved with care and accuracy, while the general tenor of a 
book, with its purpose and the circumstances of those addressed 
in it, is a necessary guide in hermeneutical investigation. Where 
this grammatical exposition found allegory he dealt with it pru- 
dently, but the unbridled spirit of the allegoriser he severely re- 
primanded. Neander justly ascribes Chrysostom's sound and 
simple exegesis to the instructions of Diodorus, afterwards bishop 
of Tarsus, the founder of what is termed the Antiochean School 
of Theology, a school of which Theodorus is the chief representa- 
tive and ornament. It is to be presumed that his knowledge of 
Greek, as his own vernacular tongue, was an important aid to his 
interpretation. Much of that native tact which belonged to the 
Greeks was an instinctive endowment with him, and all succeeding 
interpreters have been largely indebted to his verbal explanations. 
Emesti, Morus, Klausen, Davidson, award him high praise. Still 
he was ignorant of Hebrew, and of course understood not the fre- 
quent Hebraisms of Scripture, for the style of the Septuagint and 
New Testament is Hebrew in spirit, though Greek in form. The 
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popularity of Chrysostom in the Eastern Church as an expositor 
led many in after ages to imitate his method and epitomise his 
comments. 

But it is as a preacher more than an expositor or ecclesiastical 
ruler and reformer, that Chrysostom stands without a rival in the 
early church. Nature had qualified him for the pulpit — had given 
him that combination of endowments which form the orator — 
strength of memory, vigour of imagination, ardour of soul, readi- 
ness of elocution, dignity of figure, gracefulness of demeanour, 
command of language, and power of self-possession — ^all imder 
the mysterious government of those laws of association, which by 
the imagery and illustrations they supply, give symmetry, bril- 
liancy, and life to a public discourse. The splendid landscapes in 
the midst of which he had been nurtured had often regaled the 
fancy of the youthful student ; fixed within him a taste for natural 
scenery, and afterwards suggested many figures and allusions to 
the rhetorician. Antioch was a delicious spot for natural beauty, 
and was enriched, as the great eastern emporium, by the products 
of many other lands. It was — 

Lovely when the glorious light 
Faded into softer night, 
And its waters to the moon 
Sang their lowly murmuring tune. 
Many a treasure costly, rare, 
Brought from lands afar, was there ; 
Ever swept the breath of song 
On its perfumed winds along, 
Mid the rocks and through the glade, 
To the deepest, darkest shade, 
Through the gay and gloomy bowers 
With the odour of all flowers. 

The object and ornaments of art, of painting, sculpture, and music, 
the fusion and carving of the precious meta^ afibrded him a great 
variety of imagery. His mind revelled in particular amidst the 
images of scripture — ^its Oriental metaphors and descriptions were 
natural to a citizen of the East; to him they had no foreign aspect, 
he loved them as indigenous productions. But indeed his refe- 
rences were unbounded, and he clothed with dignity the humblest 
objects, plainest occupation, and homeliest allusion which he has 
introduced into his discourses. His modes of thought accorded 
with the genius of the people whom he addressed. They lived 
under a bright sky and were surroimded by the profuse bounties 
of Oriental nature, and his unpnmed luxuriance of illustration, 
and gorgeous and musical style foimd a response in their sympa- 
thies and acclamations. Yet the homilies of Chrysostom are 
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eminently practical. He spoke not before the people, but to 
them, 

With all Elijah's dignity of tone, 
And all the love of the beloved John. 

His oratory, moreover, is essentially dramatic in its form of repre- 
sentation, but the composition is always tottis teres atque rotundus. 
What one of the emperors said of Seneca's style can never apply 
to his, that it was arena sine calce. While he enjoyed a perfect 
mastery of his subject and loved to expatiate on all its collateral 
themes, he brought it home to the hearts of his audience with 
fearless and stimng application. He individualised them, and 
every one felt the message as if it were meant solely for himself. 
His discourses are also marked by an impartial faithfulness of 
censure. Few follies or sins pass unnoticed. The embroidery of 
a lady's sandal, the foppery of a young man's tunic, and the badi- 
nage of the Circus, receive their proportional rebuke along with 
sins of deep enormity, and scandals that merited excommunica- 
tion. We rejoice to hear his eloquence denouncing the traffic in 
human flesh, urging on Christians the education and ultimate 
freedom of their slaves, and proving that the vices usually as- 
cribed to the class of bondmen are the natural ofl^spring of their 
degraded condition. 

Kor can we doubt that Chrysostom owed a great part of his 
success as an orator to the language which he used. It was a 
glorious tongue in which he preached. What an honour to speak 
in that language, which exhibits such versatility, copiousness, and 
harmony in Homer ; such polish, symmetry, and ener^ in Sopho- 
cles; such power and compactness in the pages of Thucydides; 
such ease, dignity, and mellifluous cadence in the chapters of 
Xenophon, — that bids the world wonder at its elegant precision 
and pictorial euphony in Plato, and compels the homage of all 
time to its simplicity robed in omnipotence, its sentences clothed 
in thunder in the harangues of Demosthenes. What a privilege 
to converse in the tongue of Socrates, and reason in the dialect of 
Aristotle ; and be in daily use of a language which without effort 
or agony adapts itself to every delicate and varying phasis of idea 
or emotion. Tliis, though somewhat deeenerated, was the tongue 
of Chrysostom, and the language of the New Testament. It was 
a 'golden pot that held the manna.' 

The early training of Chrysostom must also have had no incon- 
siderable effect on the style of his oratory. The rhetorical school 
of Libanius had a world-wide reputation — had eclipsed all com- 
petitors not only in Antioch, but in Nice, Byzantium, and Athens. 
The Emperor Julian had not only distinguished him as a special 
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favourite, and given his philosophy the royal patronage, but also 
courted his friendsliip and solicited his counsel. More than six- 
teen hundred letters, with numerous tracts and orations, are the 
monument of the genius of this last of the sophists. Philosophy 
had to some extent liberalised his mind, but bis devotion to ra- 
ganism chilled and contracted his heart. The rhetoric he taught 
was an attempted revival of the ancient Hellenic literature. "iDie 
former glory of Greece was his constant veneration — its arts, arms, 
and religion. Ilis imitation of tiie classic beauties, like that of similar 
connoisseurs, approached to a caricature. To whatever extent he 
might approximate them in words, in elegant and musical combina- 
tions of vocables, he inherited not the fire or versatility of theu: 
genius. Trite common-place, and oracular drivel fill the majority 
of his pages, and his most finished productions — ^his elalJorate 
apologies for Antioch, both to Julian and Theodosius, (vrith the 
latter of whom Bishop Flavian was the effectual intercessor,) want 
tiiat natural pathos which springs from earnest importuni^, and 
resemble in their tone and tawdry embellishment l3ie hired min- 
strelsy that weeps and mourns over the dead as its paid profes- 
rion. Libanius placed more value on the respite of Antioch as a 
triumph of his art, than as the means of saving the life and 
fortunes of its citizens. Chrysostom was an apt pupil, and was 
named by the dving rhetorician as one worthy of being his suc- 
cessor. That inflation of style which borders on bombast, that 
verbiage which wearies with its superfluity, that glitter which 
offends by its cheap and constant appearance, that jingle which is 
apt to nauseate with its monotonous rhythm — these faults which 
disfigure Chrysostom's oratory, may be traced to his early educa- 
tion in the school of this Gentile declaimer, — 'this dreaming 
pedant,' as Bentley terms him, 'with his elbow on his desk. 
And the legal studies of Chrysostom must also have had some in- 
fluence on his modes of composition and address. To them may 
be ascribed his marvellous readiness in seizing upon every incident 
and turning it to account, his facility of passing from description 
to trenchant dialogue, his great acuteness in detecting lurking 
fallacy, his uncommon power of arguing from admitted statement, 
and pressing home acknowledged truth. Necessary acquaintance 
with the intricate statutes of Roman jurisprudence, the habitual 
endeavour to contemplate an enactment in all its bearings, and in 
all possible violations of its spirit or letter, and the boldness sum- 
moned up in order to vindicate a culprit or palliate his crimes — in 
short, all the qualifications which form a successful pleader may,, 
in his attempt to acquire them, have contributed to give Chrysos- 
tom that strength of will, force of character, and habit of rapid 
and resolute decision which marked his life through all its subse- 
quent 
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quent changes. It is certainly a fact worthy of observation, that 
law has been either the early study and acquirement, or the actual 
business of some of the greatest divines, whose influence upon the 
church has left the most powerful results. Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
the great Ambrose, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, are the proof 
of our assertion : — the greatest names in the African, Greek, Latin, 
German, and French churches, had their minds directed to 
forensic literature and practice in the beginning of their career, 
and some of them won no small renown as able and erudite jurists. 
Every one of them would have been noted for acuteness and 
eloquence at the bar, and been famed for learned and luminous 
decisions on the bench. 

One important use of Chrysostom's works is the minute fidelity 
with which they depict the manners of his age, especially the de- 
fection of the church, and the licentious practices of the world. 
He seems to have had a pecuhar fondness for the musical part 
of the church service. 'Hymns and Litanies' were composed 
under his care during the disasters at Antioch, and the practice 
of psalmody, both in the church and in the streets, was revived or 
improved on his translation to Constantinople. We learn, too, 
that, during the delivery of his sermons, the preacher sat, and his 
audience stood. No ordinary strength of limb was needed by such 
as waited till the termination of some of his discourses ; the ma- 
jority of them must have occupied nearly an hour, nay, the pro- 
nunciation of some of them must have filled two hours. Pick- 
pockets intruded among the crowds that thronged the church at 
Antioch, and we are amused to find Chrysostom warning his auditors 
to empty their purses of money ere they came to their place of 
worship. The preacher rarely used notes, trusting either to liis 
memory, or depending upon his power of extemporaneous address. 
We also meet with Chrysostom rebuking his audience for inat- 
tention, for shunning the service, and only relishing the sermon. 
The loquacity and titter of the young females occasionally discon- 
certed him, and provoked his bitter reproof. Sometimes his audi- 
ence seem freely to have expressed to one another their critiques 
on the sermon, when the preacher paused at the conclusion of a 
paragraph. The decorum of a religious assembly was frequently 
interrupted by demonstrations of applause, the audience at any 
brilliant passage clapping their hands and waving their handker- 
chiefs. iTie manners of the theatre had been introduced into the 
church. * Did ye give praise ?' says he, in the seventeenth homily 
on Matthew — ' Nay, I do not wish tumultuous and noisy applause. 
One thing I earnestly desire, that ye listen in quietness and with 
intelligence, and do what is said. This is the applause, this the 
panegyric for me. This is no dramatic spectacle, but a spiritual 
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school.' He needed to tender this rebuke, for the whole popula- 
tion, both at AnUoch and Constantinople, were possessed with a 
frenzy of visiting public spectacles. They ahnost lived in the 
theatre, and C&ysostom often complains that the church was 
abandoneil for the Circus. The effect upon their morals was per- 
nicious in the extreme, for licentiousness was the essence botii of 
the drama and pantomime, and female nudity, as the homiUst 
testifies, was openly exhibited on the stage. Other remnants of 
Paganism, such as lascivious songs and dances, yet kept their hold 
on a voluptuous people in their nuptial festivals. Vital Christianil^ 
seems almost to have disappeareo* both in Theopolis, as Antiocn 
was fondly named, as well as in the city of Constantino. 

But tlie condition of the church was fearfully depraved. The 
earlier writings of CTirysostom, such as the Defence of the Monks, 
which was called forth by the persecution of Valens against them, 
as well as some subsequent tracts, describe rather what monkery 
ought to be * than what it really was — what it might be in the 
author's imagination and in a few rare instances, not what it was 
in general fact. Whether it had its origin in imitation of the 
earlier hermits, who had fled to the desert and Kved in caves, or 
were perched onpillars, or whether its parentage msj be traced 
to the Jewish Therapeutaj, and the Esseues were reproduced in 
the Christian coenobites, or whether other causes may not be sought 
in the climate and temperament of an indolent and emotional 
people — ^as the more modem dervishes succeeded also the warriors 
of Islam — it was essentially a selfish institute, for the individual 
recluse sought his own perfection in ignorance or contempt of the 
masses around him. While his life might present to the world 
the sublimity of devotion, and seem to have reached such limits of 
ascetic abstraction as brought it almost to the coveted enjoyment of 
unembodied intercourse with heaven, yet this high pretension was 
gained at the expense of health and all social enjoyment. Sleep- 
lessness and hypochondria were the monastic distemper ; the 
shrivelled heart flung from it all love but that of its own clan, un- 
mindful that the universal adoption of its maxims would be fatal 
to the existence of society, and the organization and extension of 
the church. And the unnatural system was not long in showing 

* The description of the monk's life and eharacter giyen by the pagan writers 
Libanius and Zosimus, are very different from the honest fictions of Chrysostom, 
though he himself occasionally unveils their profligacy. To his subjection to tiieir 
discipline must be imputed his own chronic maladies which so often prostrated him 
beneath the sickness and spasms of a febrile headache, which unfitted him for 
festive enjoyment in the metropolis, annoyed him so severely in his banishmeoti 
and filled his letters with thanks for the receipt of those plasters, bandages, aod 
condiments which Christian ladies— daughters of Dorcas — were in the habit of 
sending him from Constantinople. 
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the consequences of its transcendental ethics. Its virus soon 
spread through Christian society, and ate out its purity. The 
nature of the subject forbids enlargement on it. The testimony 
of this Father is sufficient ; he favoured the system, while he con- 
demns such results as its admirers denominate abuses. His formal 
charges are scarcely so awfiil revelations of its enormities, as his 
incidental allusions. We cannot help wondering how such a de- 
lusion, which scarce took the troubte to veil its grossest impurities 
— ^which emulated the worst pollutions of Paganism, and yet prac- 
tised the horrid jest of naming itself from its professed supenority 
to ordinary humanity — could so seduce and enslave the mind of 
Chrysostom. Modesty is so .outraged, that we dare not describe 
monastic manners, nor yet venture to translate such portions of 
Chrvsostom's works as unfold their turpitude. 

Will our readers bear the following shaded picture ? It was 
common for parents to bind children of both sexes to perpetual 
vir^nity, while the victims of their fanaticism could form no idea 
of the vows they had so solemnly taken, so that in after life they 
struggled in hopeless bondage, indemnified Uiemselves by indul- 
gences which nature and religion alike abhor, and vindicated such 
excesses as the justifiable licence of early compulsion. It was 
common for the monks to have handsome young women, under 
various pretences, domiciled with them, and the cell of a solitary 
was hung round with female ornaments and apparel, — ' girdles, 
caps, and combs.' This practice was so common, that Chrysostom 
without a blush wrote a treatise against it, many portions of which 
must he beneath the veil of a foreign tongue. So open and fre- 
quent was the incontinence of monachism, that the gallantry of 
monks to their paramours surprised and disgusted the Christian 
assemblies, for it attracted attention in the church, and that during 
the celebration of the Mysteries. The profligacy of these ' terres- 
trial seraphs ' was notorious, and, in the case of Chrysostom, it is 
the hand of a friend that lays it bare ; nay, he actually says, in 
the sorrow of his heart, ' marriage would even be preferable to 
such monachism.' Aye, and the young nuns surrounded them- 
selves with trains of irlatonic admirers. It is to such that Jortin, 
with his usual dry humour, applies the Homeric advice : — 

* No more, but hasten to thy task at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom.' 

Modesty fled under guise of superior sanctity. A life of chastity 
and contemplation I The phrase was a terrible burlesque ; and 
even placing its impurity out of view, the ridiculousness of such 
monachism is graphicaUy touched by Chrysostom. The poor 
monk was not only worried to death with female tongues, and dis- 
tracted 
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tracted >iith the broils of his harem, but he toiled and sweated in 
running to tlie silversmith, perfumer, linen-merchant, and uphol- 
sterer, m pursuit of mirrors, vases, scents, frills, laces, and couches, 
in order to gratify the whims of damsels, who had left the vanities 
of the world, and had become ^ dazzling specimens of all philo- 
sophy ' — ' nymplis of paradise ' — * brides of Christ* O how fer 
had Nicenc Christianity fsillen from the Apostolical model ! In 
what was it better than the darkest periods of Romish superstition 
and debauchery ? 

On the other hand, perhaps some apology for Chrysostom's 
deluded adherence to monacnism may be round in the grossly 
licentious manners of his native city, and its environs. Splendour 
of eouipage was the engrossing passion, and large retinues of slaves 
aidea the nocturnal revels. It had been a famed seat of Pagan 
worship, of Syrian debauchery in the guise of Grecian ceremonial, 
llie grove of Daphne had swarmed with worshippers, the priests 
were guardians of pollution, and their rites the basest sensuality. 
Female virtue became extinct, voluptuous dissipation was the 
universal pursuit ; the favourite lounge was the theatre, race-course, 
and concert, where jaded passion was stimulated with fi-esh exdte- 
ment. Both sexes went without a blush to amusements, whose 
low and loathsome nature had, during the past days of Hellenic 
worship, been shrouded in profoimd secrecy, dhrysostom had 
been unable to check such immorality : a tturd of the populace 
remained Gentiles, and Christian morals were neglected, while 
Christian honour and privilege were coveted and enjoyed. The 
customs of the place were a continual temptation to the followers 
of the new religion, the scenes of Baal- peor were often renewed, 
the daughters of Moab were faithfully imitated by the female 
choirs, who made lament 

' For Tammuz yearly wounded.' 

Chrysostom's homilies form a dark and melancholy picture of the 
general morals of Antioch ; and the Misopogon of the Emperor 
Julian, though prompted by vanity and replete with vengeful satire, 
confirms the statement of the Christian preacher. The havoc of 
Christian principle which Chrvsostom must have so often witnessed, 
the blight which he must nave beheld so frequently falling on 
juvenile purity and domestic felicity, no doubt contributed, sdong 
with the epidemic frenzy of his age, to confirm his views of the 
necessity of monastic retirement, in order to preserve that life 
unsullied, which was so liable to be corrupted by the ordinary 
intercourse and common practices of society. To be touched was 
to be infected ; to be brought within the enchanted circle was fetal 
to mental repose ; the Circean cup was so often presented, and 
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courtesy was obliged to taste it so frequently, as soon to become 
enamoured of the tempting draught. It is to be lamented that 
the church formed so ineffectual a barrier to abounding vice. 
The law of Constantine which allowed or encouraged legacies to 
the church had enriched and enervated it. The church of Antioch 
was richly endowed in every species of property, which could supply 
the means of charity, or minister to scenes of luxury. A young 
and ardent spirit, panting for a high degree of sanctity, would find 
no little discouragement in ecclesiastical usages and practice, and 
could expect little sympathy in the life or language of clerical 
incumbents, whose affluence either led to ostentatious beneficence, 
or tempted to suspicious indulgence. Monachism attracted the 
sincere aspirant as well as the licentious drone. Its numbers were 
augmented both by Oriental indolence and ecclesiastical defection. 
The fame of its enjoyments and acquisitions was infectious — 
miracles, such as Fleury records and believes, were daily propa- 
gated — and a young disciple like Chrysostom was easily seduced. 
Egypt had by this time nigh fourscore thousand monks, and more 
than twenty thousand nuns, whose exploits, with those of their 
compeers, have been famed in the poetry of Prudentius, and in the 
prose of Palladius and Jerome, Athanasius and Sulpicius Severus. 
Chrysostom's virtues were his own ; his faults belonged to his 
time. That age produced many noted actors — men whose works 
and writings will be always had in remembrance. Chrysostom 
was equal to any of them m worth, but their superior in eloquence. 
Suidas compares his rhetoric to the incessant and graceful flow of 
the cataracts of the Nile. He had not the scholarship of Jerome, 
for ' the crabbed monk ' of Bethlehem was a man of laborious 
energy and profound erudition. Neither had he the metaphysical 
shrewdness or polemical ability of Augustine ; for the Bishop of 
Hippo viewed all truth in relation to a system, saw clearly where 
error impinged upon orthodoxy, and laboured with consummate 
skill to build up a stately and surpassing fabric of tried materials 
and accurate proportions. The peculiar system which Chrysostom 
adopted has, as we have seen, been disputed. He condemned 
Pelagius, but the semi-Pelagians claimed him ; and he falls under 
the severe censure of Basnage for his eulogies on the freedom and 
power of the will. But Jerome wanted that suavity which be- 
longed to Chrysostom — ^that softness and susceptibility that weep 
while they denounce, and yearn over the apostate while they 
recite his doom. The asperity of Jerome often descended from 
the calmness of reproof to the meanness of vituperation ; the 
rebukes of Chrysostom never fell beneath the dignity of his office, 
and their sternest form sprung from sincere affection. His treatise 
Against Anathemas breathes the spirit of the loftiest Christian 
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duirity ; though, indeed, as the law of toleraticHi was little under- 
stood and less esteemed in those days, be overstepped the limits 
of a righteous zeal in his treatment ot the Novatians and Quarto- 
decimans. Augustine was apt to confound subordinate with 
essential doctrines, and deem the smallest deviation from his 
system to be a grievous heresy ; Chrysostom was too charitable to 
' make a man an offender for a word,' and, with a generous confi- 
dence in their evangelical soundness, be was ever ready to exclaim, 
* Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus in sincarity.' 
Augustine looked more upon a man's creed ; Chrysostom num 
upon hb life. Satisfaction with the former pleased the divine, 
and became an apology for occasional demerit Complaoency in 
the latter drew upon it the love of the saint, and covered a 
multitude of erratic speculations. Both erred in resting their 
decision on too narrow and partial a basis, for no error is innocent, 
and correctness of belief is no compensati(Hi for Uie want of con- 
sistent and universal obedience. 

The works of Chrysostom, so many of which antiquity has 
preserved, were early edited and printed. So early as 1503, at 
Venice, some of them were printed in a Latin version, and in 
1529 appeared the Homilies on the Pauline Epistles, under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Verona. At.Basil and Paris, editions 
also appeared in 1523 and 1536. Two homilies, the first book 
printed with Greek type in England, appeared at London, 1543, 
mterprete Johanne Cheko, Cantabrigiensi. The princely munifi- 
cence of Sir Henry Saville brought out, in eight volumes fdio, 
a new edition at Eton in 1613, which fetr excelled all its pre- 
decessors in fulness and correctness. Its publication was an epoch 
in the literary history of this country. It was the first work of 
the kind, and how few have succeeded it. It cost its learned 
and laborious editor 8000/. ; and it paved the way for future 
scholars, who have fi*ankly owned their obligations to it. Da 
Pin says, * it is printed in a very fair character, and very cor- 
rectly ; with very learned, just, and useful notes.' About the 
same time appeared in Paris the first volumes of the edition 
of Fronto Ducaeus, who is supposed by some to have obtained 
smreptitiously the sheets of Saville as they were passing throu^ 
the press. The learned editor did not live to see the completion 
of his work ; but it acquired rapid popularity from the accompani- 
ment of a Latin version. But this and all other editions were 
eclipsed by the appearance of Montfaucon's in 1718-38 ; a work 
of stupendous research and erudition — the fruit of many years' toil, 
and tne result of a laborious collation of three hundred MSS. A 
fac-simile of it was executed at Venice in 1755 ; and it has been 
lately reprinted in a more portable form in Paris, 1837. Mont- 
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faucon was a paragon of critical diligence, and has made all 
Chrysostom's admirers, and all scholars and critics, his lasting 
debtors. He has collected all that could be known about Chry- 
Bostom's life and writings, and has with considerable tact and 
success separated the spurious from his genuine remains. Ample 
materials yet exist for a new edition of Chrysostom ; an enter- 
prise which was lately contemplated by some Italian scholars. 
Many MSS. yet survive, and are worthy of being further collated. 
The Royal Library of Paris, and that of St. Mark in Venice, 
contain many of these treasures ; and Maria Theresa made a 
handsome donation of Chrysostom MSS. to the Imperial Library 
of Vienna. 

It will excite no wonder that so many of the ancients of all 
ranks and classes attempted to compose a history of Chrysostom 
and his times, that patriarchs and emperors, with bishops and 
priests, scholastics and laymen, felt themselves honoured in 
honouring the greatest of the Fathers. Neither are we amazed 
to find many apocryphal and marvellous stories in circulation con* 
earning one whose brief period of public activity had created such 
a sensation throughout the empire. George of Alexandria, whose 
fables have been so severely censured, yet so generally followed 
even by a writer of such note as Cardinal Caesar Baronius, per- 
haps only embodied the ancient traditions, or, at most, surrounded 
them with a little embellishment. The dialogue of Palladius 
contains a sketch which a blind and partial enthusiasm only could 
dictate. The chapters of Socrates and Sozomen, which relate to 
Chrysostom, retail many opinions which seem to have been gleaned 
among the descendants of his antagonists. Modem scholars 
have for the most part avoided the extremes of undue laudation, 
or indiscriminate detraction. The two volumes of Neander ^ on 
this subject form one of those valuable monographs which he has 
published from time to time — as offshoots from his deep and 
extended preparations for the great work which has been the 
study and labour of his life. His life of Chrysostom is not so 
happy a sketch as some of his similar publications. It exhibits 
on every page, indeed, the traces of patient and accurate inves- 
tigation, but it is sometimes tedious in its minuteness, and too 
discursive in the varied range of its illustrations. It is a historical 
painting of great fidelity, but its groups are crowded, and the 
distinct outlmes of its principal figure are dimmed with the 
shadows of surrounding personages — monks and presbyters, 

« Der Heilige Johannes Chrysostomus und die Kirche besonders des Orients, in 
dessen Zeitalter,' Von A. Neander, D.D., Berlin,— Life and Times of Saint John 
Chrysostom, by Dr. Neander, Professor of Divinity in the University of Berlin, 
and Member of the Consistorial Conncil, 1832-36. 

bishops 
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bishops and heretics, imperial guards and crowned representatives 
of the Caesars. But though we possess memoirs, replenished 
with the antiquarian annotations of Erasmus, or compiled with the 
exhaustive fulness of Tillemont, — enriched with the accumulated 
jottings and criticisms of Fabricius — or adorned with the classic 
grace and erudition of Montfaucon — rehearsed in the easy gossip 
of Cave, or delivered in the clear and sagacious narrative of 
Du Pin ;* yet we would rather study the life, character, and 
deeds of this last ornament of Eastern Christendom in his own 
works. The history is inwoven with his various treatises, and 
his letters contain the scattered materials of an auto-biography. 



MILTON'S PARADISE LOST 

CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO ITS THEOLOGICAL SENTIMENTS 
AND MORAL INFLUENCE. 

By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 

An eminent writer* has said with great truth that * there is a 
relation between the human mind and the whole known crea- 
tion : in other words, that there are some principles of correspond- 
ence in the constitution of the mind, and in the constitutions of 
all known created things, in consequence of which those things 
are adapted to produce some eflFect on the mind when they are 
presented to it, whether through the medium of the senses, or in 
any more immediately intellectual manner, such as some modes 
of inspiration.' 

The relation however in question, and the effect that becomes 
obvious in the presentation of external objects to the inward sen- 
sibility, is, in respect to the vast majority of instances, almost im- 
perceptibly small : but whenever it becomes great, the intellect 
expands into rich fancy and poetic imagination ; and hence, minds 
of the highest order of cultivation find the wide field of nature, 
as the same writer remarks, *a scene marked all over with 
mystical figures, the prints and traces, as it were, of the Irequen- 
tation and agency of superior spirits. They find it sometimes 
concentrating their faculties to curious and minute inspection, 

* We have not alluded to the ordinary Church histories, such as Mosheim, or 
•Hilner, because the biographical sketch contained in them is both brief and inac- 
curate. Schroeckb, howeyer, is worth consultation. 

• John Foster. 

sometimes 
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sometimes dilating them to the expansion of vast and magnificent 
forms, sometimes beguiling them out of all precise recognition of 
material realities, whether small or great, into visionary musings ; 
and habitually, and in all ways, conveying into the mind trains 
and masses of ideas of an order not to be acquired in the schools^ 
and exerting a modifying and assimilating influence on the whole 
mental economy.' 

But the constitution of the human mind bespeaks a higher rela- 
tion still than that which subsists between the visible objects of 
contemplation^ and the soul that contemplates; a relation be- 
tween its faculties and another creation, the invisible, by which 
it is capacitated to pass the starry firmament and becomes con- 
scious of a boundless and trackless course among the brighter 
lights beyond. There are certain states of mind in which we seem 
to be for a time disentangled from material embarrassments, to 
soar away from the grosser elements of matter, and to hold mys- 
terious converse with things without words, as the expressions of 
sentiment or the embodiment of thought. If we conceive of the 
religious feeling in combination with the utmost activity of in- 
tellectual power, we find the basis of the noblest kind of poetic 
element ; and this unfolds itself in its might and grandeur in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, but not exclusively there, for it works, 
and works wondrously, in his other productions. 

Often and truly has it been affirmed that the Paradise Lost is 
Milton's greatest achievement, and so it must always be regarded, 
notwithstanding the many beauties which adorn his other composi- 
tions, and despite of his own estimate of Paradise Regained. Dr. 
Johnson, however, is quite mistaken in the assertion that this was 
* his favourite :' nor is the traditional opinion that he preferred it 
to Paradise Lost less erroneous. Toland, in his Life of Milton, 
says, ' The Paradise Regained was generally esteemed much in- 
ferior to Paradise Losty which Milton could not endure to hear, 
being quite of another mind.' But this neither shows that it was 
bis favourite, nor that he deemed it of superior merit to the former 
poem. It only proves that he felt very sensitively the disparage- 
ment which the Paradise Regained sufiered in the estimation of 
many persons at the time, who, however, did not take the pains 
fairly to examine its pretensions. It is plainly absurd to represent 
that Milton preferred his inferior poem ; but it is natural enough 
that, being jealous of his fame, he should be mortified with a 
consciousness that he had not succeeded quite so well, and that he 
should endeavour to parry the thrusts of inimical criticism by 
somewhat exaggerated commendation. 

Milton did not exemplify the notion which has become so 
general as to be deemed almost axiomatical respecting the 

* modesty 
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* modesty of true genius.' No one can deny him the praise of 
genius, but no one can surely pronounce him to have been re- 
markably modest. The maxim is in fact fallacious. That among 
men of great mental superiority there have been some specimens 
of that eminent virtue of the mind must be granted, but they are 
rather the exceptions than the rule. The name of Newton has 
been frequently quoted, and has been made to stand for a class, 
but this quality is most apparent, as is natural that it should be^ 
among philosophical inquirers and discoverers. Nor is it probably 
in them so much the primary attribute of intellect as the effect 
which the necessity of careful observation, slow analysis, and the 
avoidance of hazardous inductions superinduces. In many of 
these instances it partakes of the character of timidity. Orators, 
poets, warriors, have rarely been remarkable for modesty ; on the 
contrary, the burning course of their thoughts and actions has 
generally been stimiuated by a proud consciousness of capacity, 
and the Veniy Vidi^ Vici^ of Caesar has usually pervaded their 
sentiments. Of all the men of genius we have known, few have 
been distinguished for this quality, and even in those instances 
which present themselves to immediate recollection, their humility 
has not suppressed the occasional outburstings of a feeling of 
superiority not to be mistaken. This, however, admits of expla- 
nation and apology. Perhaps it ought not to be imputed to them 
as a fault so much as a kind of necessity. It is hardly imaginable 
that a man should be unaware of his own powers any more than 
that a giant standing amidst dwarfs should not perceive his own 
superior stature. If the eye recognizes a physical greatness, why 
should not the mental eye an intellectual one ? £1 fact it does, 
whether expressed or not; and though the sentiment usually 
denominated intellectual pride may be kept in abeyance, some- 
thing akin to it is, no doubt, a part of consciousness and a source 
of self gratulation. At any rate this was evident in Milton. 

It might be even said to have produced the Paradise Lost. 
Long anterior to the poem his mind was inflamed with vast ideas 
of his own capabilities, and he did not fail to utter his conviction 
that he should imdertake something that would be an honour to 
his country. It may easily be imagined with what fervent desire 
and feverish eagerness he would soar amidst the realms of thoucbt 
in search of some magnificent and immortalizing subject His 
piety, however, combined with his lofty conceptions, when he wrote 
as follows : — *This is not to be obtained but by devout praver to 
that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be 
added industrious and select reading, steady observation and in- 
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sight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs ; till which in 
some measure be compast, I refuse not to sustain this expec- 
tation/ 

Milton had well nigh selected for the subject of his epic poem 
the Adventures of Kins Arthur. Had he done so, the world 
would in all probability have been fevoured with a production of 
great merit, gemmed and emblazoned with beautinil passages ; 
but his genius must have been cramped and prevented from attain- 
ing its proper sphere and scope. Fortunately a congenial theme 
was found in a lost paradise ; its awful grandeur presenting one 
of the sublimest of subjects to the sublimest of poets. 

In the first rude sketch of his great work tne poet appears to 
have retained an embarrassing recollection of his scheme to cele- 
brate King Arthur^ which was cast, in a similar manner, into the 
form of an allegorical drama. This sketch is preserved in a 
manuscript to be found in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. It exhibits two plans. Although Dr. Johnson has copied 
it before — ^nor indeed was he the first to do so — it is worth while 
to introduce it here ; for, as he remarks, ' It is pleasant to see great 
works in their seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence; nor could there be any more delightful entertain- 
ment than to trace their gradual growth and expansion, and to 
observe how they are sometimes suddenly advanced by acci- 
dental hints, and sometimes slowly improved by steady medi- 
tation.' 

The Persons. The Persons. 

Michael. Moses. 

Chorus of Angels. Divine Justice, "Wisdom, 

Lucifer. Heavenly Love. 

it' } -^'"^ ''^ ^^^'- S:^::?rn|et' ''^''''- 

Conscience. Lucifer. 

Death. Adam. 

Labour, 



Sickness, 

Discontent, 

Ignorance, 

with others, 



Eve. 

Conscience. 
Mutes. Labour, 



.1 



Sickness, 
Discontent, iti|. . 



Faith. Ignorance, 

Hope. Fear, 

Charity. Death, 

Pabadise Lost. 

ACT I. 

Moses vpoKoyltiu^ recounting how he assiuned his true body ; that 
it corrupts not, because it is with God in the Mount ; declares the 

like 
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like of Enoch and Elijah ; besides the purity of the place, that cer- 
tain pure winds, dews and clouds, preserve it from corruption, whence 
exhorts to the sight of God ; tells they cannot see Adam in the state 
of innocence, by reason of their sin. 

Justice, ] 

Mercy, >debating what should become of man if he fall. 

Wisdom, J 

Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the Creation. 

ACT II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus sing the Marriage Song, and describe Paradise. 

ACT III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 

Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebellion and fall. 

A A^r^ \ ACT IV. 

Eve?' h^"«- 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 

ACT V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 

presented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine,] 

Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, lgno->Mutes. 

ranee, Fear, Death. j 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, Heat, 

Tempest, &c. 
Faith, \ 

Hope, Vcomfort him and instruct him. 
Charity, j 
Chorus briefly concludes. 

Another sketch is also given, more extended, digested, and 
mature, but still exceedingly rudimental. Who could have 
imagined that from such mere drops and oozings of thought so 
mighty a river of song should have flowed, meandering along 
among rocky eminences and through vales of rich and varied 
beauty, ever widening in its course, and reflecting the glories of 
the heavens above ? How one would wish to have seen the roll 
of that sightless ejreball, the impassioned glow of those expressive 
features, the moving in glorious utterance of that half-inspired 
tongue I With what awe and reverence and rejoicing one might 
imagine an age capable of appreciating the majestic . man — had 
such an age existed — bending over him m admiration and peruse 
his exalted strains I But no : he was neglected and compara- 
tively 
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tively unread : — and why ? His sentiments as a man annulled, 
in the view of bis contemporaries, his greatness as a poet. His 
politics were crimes. He was the friend and the advocate of civil 
and religious freedom, the enemy of all monopolies and oppres- 
sions, the uncompromising and eloquent denouncer of ecclesiastical 
despotism. The lyre of an angel could not have laid the evil 
spirit of the times. Inverted, however, as was the heart of the 
nation, it is satisfactory to recollect that there was a warmth of 
welcome in some quarters, and that an influence was silently, 
though slowly, at work by his means, favourable to his preten- 
sions, and redeeming to his country's character, as attested by the 
sale in two years of fifteen hundred copies of his- poem.** 

Paradise Lost may be regarded in two points of light, namely, 
as a work of art, and as a contribution to sacred literature. As 
a work of art it is incomparable. Mr. Addison, in the Spectator^ 
has devoted a series of papers to the examination of its merits, 
and by the rules of Aristotle has shown its pre-eminence in 
almost all respects above the most celebrated productions of an- 
tiquity. He appears, indeed, to be doubtful, taking all things 
into consideration, to which of the two, Homer or Milton, the 
absolute superiority is to be assigned. As to the j^neid, beau- 
tiful as it is, Virgil is in many respects decidedly inferior to either. 
It would be foreign to the present design, however, to enter upon 
a disquisition of this kind. Most persons have probably read and 
formed their opinion in accordance with the criticisms of Addison ; 
and if they have done so, they will not have greatly erred in their 
conclusions. We venture notwithstanding to differ from him in 
assigning a secondary, or even an equal, place to the Greek poet 
with our English bard, in regard to that which is his especial dis- 
tinction. ' There are,' he remarks, * others of the modems who 

^ Dr. Symmons, in his Life of Milton, states thirteen hundred. It is fair to 
insert his yindication of our forefathers, though, in our opinion, not at all satisfEic- 
tory, as to the early progress of the Paradise Lost Its intrinsic merits demanded 
a mr wider circ^ation from its first appearance, instead of so long a delay, till 
patronage and criticism united their efforts. * Before the entire reyolution of two 
years,' says Dr. S., * at a time when learning and the love of reading were far from 
being in their present wide diffusion through the community, thirteen hundred 
copies of the Paradise Lost were absorbed into circulation. In five years after this 
period a second edition of the poem was issued ; and, after another interval of four 
years, a third was conceded to thie honourable demands of the public. As we may 
mirly conclude that, according to the original stipulation of the bookseller, each of 
these impressions consisted of fifteen hundred copies, we shall find that, in the space 
of little more than eleven years, four thousand five hundred individuals of the 
British community were possessed of sufficient discrimination to become the 
purchasers of the Paradise Lost. Before the expiration of twenty years the poem 
passed through six editions, a circumstance which abundantly proves that it was 
not destitute of popularity before it obtained its full and final dominion over the 
public taste from the patronage of Somers, and still more from the criticism of 
Addison.' 

VOL. I. — NO. II. R rival 
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rival him in every other part of poetry ; but in the greatness of 
his sentiments he triumphs over all tne poets both modem and 
ancient, Homer only excepted.* If we had space to compare the 
finest passages of Homer with those of the sixth book, in parti- 
cular, of Milton's Paradise Lost^ it might not be difficult to prove 
that even that exception ought not to have been made ; and we 
would take the critic himself for our guide when he adds, ' it is 
impossible for the imagination of man to distend itself with greater 
ideas than those which he has laid together in his first, second, 
and sixth books.' The truth is, that each poet is perfect in his 
way, but Homer's perfection was not that of sublimity. 

We now proceed to make some observations on Paradise Lost 
as a contribution to sacred literature, and to inquire into its reli- 
gious character, theological sentiments, and moral influence. 

The poet has selected as the subject of his poem the first great 
fact of biblical history, namely, the fall of man from primaeval 
innocence, a fact in comparison with which the theme of every 
other epic sinks into insignificance. The most nearly allied to it 
is that of Dante in the Divine Comedy ^ but in point of execution 
as a whole is decidedly inferior. We do not blame any of the 
celebrated epic poets of antiquity for the subjects they have se- 
lected ; on the contrary, they have in seneral made a fortunate 
choice. This at least may be said of Homer and Virgil. The 
Iliad possessed a kind of national character, because tne people 
boasted of their descent from the heroes whose deeds are cele- 
brated ; and the j^neid is distinguished by a subject of very 
powerful and extensive interest, regarding the foundation of the 
mightiest empire of the world. But the theme of Milton comes 
home, as Bacon expresses it, to every man's business and bosom. 
It possesses a character of universality, comprehending the moral 
condition and future destiny of every individual upon the surface 
of the globe. Dr. Johnson has well represented it when he ob- 
serves that * the subject of Milton's poem is not the destruction of 
a city, the conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an empire. 
His subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of Heaven and 
of Earth ; rebellion against the Supreme King, raised by the 
highest order of created beings ; the overthrow of their host and 
the punishment of their crime ; the creation of a new race of 
reasonable creatures ; their original happiness and innocence, their 
forfeiture of immortality, and their restoration to hope and peace. 
.... Before the greatness displayed in Milton's poem all other 
greatness shrinks away. The weakest of his agents are the 
highest and noblest of human beings, the original parents of man- 
kind ; with whose actions the elements consented ; on whose recti- 
tude or deriation of will depended the state of terrestrial nature, 

and 
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and the condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe.' And 
yet this very Dr. Johnson, with the acknowledged splendour of 
this poem before him, of a character in many of its most beautiful 
parts devotional, and in its diction resplendent with figure, when 
writing in another place {Life of Watts)^ disparages devotional 
poets, and makes the strange assertion, * the sanctity of the matter 
(Watts*s) rejects the ornaments of figurative diction.' Strange 
and even ridiculous assertion, when we have not only the poetry 
of Milton, but the poetry of Scripture before us. How can the 
sanctity of the matter reject figure, when the most sacred of all 
matter is replete with the most glowing rhetoric ? — when the ma- 
jestic compositions of the Hebrew prophets, and the strains of * the 
sweet singer of Israel,' are contemplated ? There, undoubtedly, 
the gem of truth is set in the purest pearls of oriental imagery. 
There devotional poetry glows with the radiance of heaven's own 
hues. What will be said to the sanctity of the matter rejecting 
the figurative diction in such a passage as the following : — 

* O Lord, 1 have heard thy speech, and was afraid : O Lord, revive 
thy work in the midst of tlie years, in the midst of the years make 
known ; in wrath remember mercy. 

' God came from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran. 
Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his 
praise. 

* And his brightness was as the light ; he had horns coming out of 
his hand : and there was the hiding of his power. 

^ Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
his feet. 

^ He stood, and measured the earth : he beheld, and drove asunder 
the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpe- 
tual hills did bow : his ways are everlasting. 

^ I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction : and the curtains of the 
land of Midian did tremble. 

*Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? was thine anger 
against the rivers ? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst ride 
upon thine horses and thy chariots of salvation ? 

' Thy bow was made quite naked, according to the oaths of the 
tribes, even thy word. Selah. Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers. 

* The mountains saw thee, and they trembled : the overflowing of 
the water passed by : the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands 
on high. 

^ The sun and moon stood still in their habitation ; at the light of 
thine arrows they went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear. 

* Thou didst march through the land in indignation, thou didst thresh 
the heathen in anger. 

* Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, even for salva- 
tion with thine anointed ; thou woundedst the head out of the house of 
the wicked, by discovering the foundation unto the neck. Selah. 

R 2 ' Thou 
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* Thou didst strike through with his staves the head of his villages : 
they came out as a whirlwind to scatter me : their rejoicing was as to 
devour the poor secretly. 

*' Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, through the 
heap of great water.' — Hahakkuk^ iii. 2-15. 

The moral purpose and tendency of the Paradise Lost is a con- 
sideration of the greatest importance. This enters deeply into the 
question of the utility of poetry as a vehicle of sentiment, and of epic 
poetry as compared with other species of rhythmical composition. 
When we consider the origin of poetry, we may almost characterise 
it as a divine art, inasmuch as it was an inspired method of commu- 
nicating truth and celebrating important events connected with 
the earliest manifestations of Deity to man ; and we need not 
wonder that the Greeks, ravished by its charms, should trace it 
to their gods in the beautiful fictions of their language. Hence 
Apollo, the god of poetry, dwelt on the hills of Phocis, Parnassus, 
and Helicon, the waters of Hippocrene, on which the immortal 
swans floated, bathing his feet, which imparted a delirious rapture 
to every one that drank. The Nine Muses, attended by the 
Graces, accompanied him, and his winged Pegasus bore him in 
rapid flight to whatever region he pleased. But this art, so cal- 
culated to benefit as well as to delight in the proper use of it, has 
been desecrated beyond any other, and made the instrument of 
exciting the basest passions ; for it pre-eminently possesses the 
power to which Horace refers — 

' Non satis est pulchra esse poemata ; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto.' 

* It is not enough that poems be beautiful ; let them be afibcting, 
and agitate the mind with whatever passions the poei wishes to excite.' 

Unhappily, the ancient poets have but too successfully striven 
to excite those passions, which are the worst in human nature, and 
not unfrequently verses (we refer to lyric poetry especially), which 
from their elegance and beauty might enchant a palace, by their 
sentiment and sensuality are fit only for a pigsty. Among these 
writers the present hour is everything— the dismission of all 
anxieties and the indulgence in all pleasures that can be secured 
the end of life. But it was not merely the Bacchanalian songs, 
that infused poison into the public taste and formed it to immo- 
rality : the most renowned poems of antiquity, though abounding 
with some fine sentiments favourable to virtue, and even directly 
inculcating what is true and beneficial, yet as a whole tended rather 
to incite the mind to that Jcind of daring in action, that spirit of 
revenge, of pride, and of selfishness, which, though honoured with 
the name of heroism, or even the better name ot patriotism, is at 

variance 
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variance with human happiness and Divine Christianity. Un- 
questionably there is much to be learned from such a work as the 
Iliad^ and while a powerful impression is made by observing the 
evil eflFects resulting from dissensions among confederates and 
the tyranny of a ruler, and amiable excellence is made winning 
in the conduct of Hector, Eneas, and Ulysses, the morality of the 
Paradise Lost is of a higher and nobler order. It exhibits the 
better passions in their purest form, domestic affection in its love- 
liest combinations, devotion in its most elevated character, and 
lays the basis of truth, innocence, and obedience to God as the 
only foundation on which happiness can be built ; traces evil dis- 
positions to their genuine source, and exhibits the frightfiilness of 
rebellion with its concomitant vices in its progress and conse- 
quences ; while, on the other hand, it invests no immorality with 
an attractive grace. In the Paradise Lost the morality nms into 
religion, or rather the religion dictates the morality. When we 
read Homer and the kindred poets, we seem inspired with the 
love of heroism and of greatness ; when we read Milton, we are 
animated with the love of truth and roused to the fear of God. 
We wish to practise private virtue and public piety, to fulfil the 
duties of life, and to be in alliance with the Great Supreme. 

Addison hq^s justly observed that the moral which ' reigns,' as 
he expresses it, in Milton is the most universal and most useful 
that can be imagined ; * that obedience to the will of God makes 
men happy, and that disobedience makes them miserable.' * This,' 
says he, ' is the moral of the principal fable which turns upon 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise while they kept the 
command that was given them, and were driven out of it as soon 
as they had transgressed. This is likewise the moral of the prin- 
cipal episode, which shows us how an innumerable multitude of 
angels fell from their state of bliss, and were cast into hell upon 
their disobedience.' In this respect, as well as in so many others, 
we sympathise with one of his admirers, Dr. Samuel Barrow — 

* Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite Graii, 
Et quos &ma recens vel celebravit anus.' 

None of the great poets of antiquity entertained any competent 
notions of the providence of God ; nor, indeed, was this possible 
in their state of unenlightened barbarism. No refinements of 
philosophy and no power of the imagination could enable them to 
comprenend this subject without the only true light that in Chris- 
tianity has shone upon this dark and troubled scene ; but Milton, 
having the advantage of a knowledge they did not possess, and a 
piety they could not attain, has abimdantly poured forth this 
grand morality in the full stream of song, and proved that his 

earliest 
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earliest prayer in the inimitable opening of his work was not 

offered in vain : — 

* And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know'st: Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss. 
And mad'st it pr^nant. What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low rai^e and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence ^ 
And justify tlie ways of God to men.' 

To trace the ill effects of dissension, to exhibit the general 
tendences of virtue and vice, to show the felicitous results of a 
genuine friendship, to point out by example the importance of 
courage in a cood cause, the evils of war and the blessings of 
peace and civilisation, with other kindred themes, is a laudable 
and beneficial purpose ; but not to be compared with the nobler 
design of impressing the mind with a sense of that ever active 
and perfect eovemment of Deity, by which all beings are ren- 
dered subservient to an infinite will, and all events, the minutest 
as well as the most magnificent, are comprehended in one vast 
chain of things, and, in their workings and counter-workings, 
made to accomplish the one end of a wisdom and a love that »ts 
enthroned upon the universe. In thb, then, the J7zW, the Odys- 
«y, and the ^neid must yield to the Paradise Lost 

There is another subject of the deepest interest to every man, 
and which no writer unaided by scriptural knowledge could be 
competent so fullv to unravel, namely, the dangerous nature of 
temptation, and the insidious manner m which it operates to pro- 
duce sin in tlie fallen mind. All this in the proceedings of Satan, 
the conduct of Eve, and the allegories of Sin and Death, is finely 
represented by Milton. In the operation of those deadly passions 
of envy, pride, revenge, rebellion, fear, and despair in the great 
tempter of mankind, we see what constitutes tne Devil, and to 
what similarities of character and destiny they lead in their semi- 
nal principles and first germinations in the human heart. 

The purity and the power of Love are depicted with inimitable 
beauty of language. The purposes of the Creator in the implan- 
tation of this passion and its value in the relationships of life are 
transparently exhibited, and with a discriminating delicacy of re- 
presentation (with some exceptions), that is at once enchanting 
and instructive. The moral effect of these pictures is to produce 
a desire to participate the pleasure through cultivating the purity 
of legitimate affection. It is clearly indicated that its noblest 

characteristics 
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characteristics are allied to the intellectual part of our nature, and 
consequently that its real power is to be felt not * in the lusts of 
the flesh,' but in the tastes of the mind, the identity of aim, and 
the reciprocities of attachment. It was not till love had lost its 
truly elevating character, till its excess had induced Adam to 
share in the transgression of Eve, so that 



' he scrupled not to eat 



Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm,'— 

that those refined emotions which had pervaded the whole being 
of the primitive pair, and held them in happiest sympathy with 
each other and with the pure intelligencies of heaven, subsided ; 
and they admitted the grosser elements of thought and feeling 
which evinced how they had fallen, and why they had ceased to 
be happy. 

In looking at the religious and moral character of Paradise 
Losty it should be observed that there is in general a remarkable 
adherence to scriptural modes of expression ; so much so, that in 
the year 1788, Dr. Gillies, of Glasgow, published an edition of 
it containing illustrations on almost every page, taken from 
passages of Holy Writ. Milton has evidently selected his words 
with Mie utmost care, and in such a manner as to convey his sen- 
timents on some of the most difficult and most controverted points 
with accuracy and discrimination. There is as much argumenta- 
tive tact displayed in the reasoning as there is of taste and imagi- 
nation in the descriptive parts of the poem. Again and again he 
introduces the freedom of the will and the foreknowledge of God 
in order to place the question of responsibility on its true basis. 
One of the most important passages, theologically considered, 
occurs in the third book, where he appears the theologian as 
much as the poet. In an address of the Almighty Father to his 
only begotten Son, he intimates the fact that man will fall imder 
the power of temptation, and involve his posterity : — 

' He and his faithless progeny : whose fault ? 
Whose but his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have ; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both them who stood and them who failed ; 
Truly they stood who stood, and fell who fell.' 

If they had not been free, he demands what proof could have been 
given of the sincerity of their allegiance, faith or love ; and what 
pleasure could their obedience afford, or of what value could it be 
if they acted under the influence of a stem necessity ? — 

< They 
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They themselves decreed 



Their own revolt, not I ; if I foreknew. 
Foreknowledge bad no influence on their fiiult. 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 
^ So without least impulse or shadow of fiite, 
Or aught by me immutably foreseen. 
They trespass, authors to themselves in all. 
Both what they judge and what they choose ; for so 
I formed them free, and free they must renudn, 
Till they enthrall themselves ; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 
Their freedom ; they themselves ordained thdr &11.' 

Thus again, in the ninth book, in the address of Adam to the 
woman — 

* his creating hand 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much less Man, 

Or aught that might hb happy state secure, 

Secure from outward force ; within himself 

The danger lies, yet lies within his power : 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will, for what obeys 

Reason, is free, and reason he made right. 

But bid her well beware, and still erect. 

Lest by some fiiir-appearing good surprised 

She dictate false, and misinform the will 

To do what God expressly hath forbid.' 

In the tenth book the Most High is described as giving utter- 
ance to the following language, upon the report of the angelic 
guards who had watched over raradise — 

' I told ye then he should prevail and speed 
On his bad errand ; Man should be seduced 
And flattered out of all, believing lies 
Against his Maker ; no decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fiedl. 
Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even scale.' 

Milton has thus treated this profound subject with extreme 
care, and evidently with a mind replete with scriptural ideas. 
He may not have pleased the controversialist or satisfied the meta- 
physician ; he was not the dogmatist of a class or the poet of a 
school ; his terms may not gratify the advocate of Ananism or 
the hero of a rigid Calvinism, but the moderate of all parties will 
probably admit that he has succeeded to a great extent in adjust- 
ing 
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ing the diflSculties which present themselves along the path of 
biblical inquiry, and that both in the lines we have quoted, and in 
others having reference to sovereignty, election, and foreknow- 
ledge, his intellect glows with a light that shines from heaven. 

It ought to be borne in mind that the Bible is not a book of 
reasoning, but of facts and doctrines ; and that metaphysics is 
not a proper plummet with which to sound the depths of revela- 
tion. Misapprehension on this subject has occasioned a thousand 
disputes, which will in all probability never cease to be agitated 
till the simplicity of faith is substituted for the fierceness of con- 
troversy, and intellectual pride yields to the dictates of christian 
humility. If the fall had not occurred, it may be safely con- 
cluded that the genius of man would have been able to penetrate 
to incalculable distances into the principles of the divine govern- 
ment, and to have reached far beyond the confusions which now 
darken to our eye the ways of God ; but with enfeebled powers 
and necessarily limited manifestations, with spirits though ^ winged 
for infinite,' yet encompassed about with material obscurities and 
obstructions, — it is certain that in the present condition of our 
being there is an ultima Thule in every great question beyond 
which we cannot pass. It is precisely here that metaphysical the- 
ologians carry on eternal warfare, while within these impassable 
boundaries are subjects of thought and objects of faith enough to 
employ the strongest and instruct the most sceptical mind. Let 
a distinction be made between free inquiry and licentious thinking 
— between the aim to ascertain the revelations of truth, and the 
pride that would subject them to the criticisms and dictates of un- 
sanctified reason — between the solicitude that meets its reward — 
* Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think (justly) ye have 
eternal life' — and the folly that receives its condemnation, * Who 
art thou that repliest against God ? Shall the thing formed say 
to him that formed it, why hast thou made me thus ? 

On all that relates to the greatness and glory of God, the ma- 
jesty of his Son, and the peculiarity of his character as Mediator 
and Redeemer, the necessity and nature of true worship, the im- 
portance of obedience, and the worth of private virtue, the senti- 
ments of Milton are sufficiently obvious ; and though persons of a 
heterodox faith have sometimes attempted to claim him, the ten- 
dency of his entire composition, as well as the distinct phraseology 
of particular passages, nullifies their pretensions. 

Milton is scrupulous in his adherence to scriptural forms of 
expression in the speeches he ascribes to the Almighty ; for which 
some critics seem to have condemned him, and have imputed to 
his careful and correct phraseology a lurking spirit of hostility to 
orthodox theology. This charge, however, is ill sustained. 

'It 
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* It is very possible/ says Mr. Hawkins/ * to copy the letter of reve- 
lation whilst its spirit is miserably neglected ; and this error may be 
traced in Milton's work, especially in his daring descriptions of the 
persons of the Trinity. Take, for example, the description of the exalt- 
ation of the Son in the fifth book. This is founded no doubt on Psalm 
ii. 7, and on this slender basis what a detached and degrading story 
is constructed of the eternal Son of God, invested on a certain day 
with a species of vicegerent authority, his sonship declared, and the 
angels henceforward required to obey him ; whilst the Son himself, if 
Abdiel did not declare of him that he took part in the creation of 
angels would appear little more than a superior angel raised above his 
fellows, allowed to wield the thunder and reflect the glory of his 
Father. As a general picture this is at utter variance with the spirit 
of those notions which revelation gives us of the Son of God, however 
it may be supported here and there by isolated texts by the words of 
Scripture torn from their context and divested of their genuine spirit. 
And it is greatly to be feared that the theology of the Paradise Lost 
has tainted many of its readers, and others through him, with floating 
notions of the materiality of the persons of the Trinity, tending obviously 
towards Tritheism, and tempting other minds offended by errors of this 
nature into the opposite errors of the Sabellian or Socinian schemes.' 

It is granted that it is very possible to copy the letter of reve- 
lation whilst its spirit is neglected ; but is there any thing in the 
descriptions of the fifth book to justify this allegation ? Milton's 
' degrading story,' as it is termed, of the investment and procla- 
mation of the Son's authority either is or is not in Scripture. If 
it be there, the story when repeated cannot be degrading ; if not, 
of course it must be estimated in its character of a fiction. Or- 
thodoxy itself will not dispute the fact that as Mediator the Son 
is represented as inferior to the Father, as invested with an office, 
and as conducting the aflTairs of this lower world in relation both 
to the state of man and the agency of celestial and infernal 
spirits. The practice of detaching particular passages of scripture 
from their context, and for controversial or sectarian purposes 
perverting the obvious meaning of words or phrases, cannot be 
too severely reprehended : and it must be confessed has frequently 
been resorted to by theologians who have been more solicitous of 
upholding the system of a party than advancing the interests of 
truth, fiut that anything of this kind is fairly oeducible from the 
fifth or any other book of the Paradise Lost is denied. The very 
contrarieties of opinion that have prevailed on its theology tend 
to disprove the existence of such intended perversions, no less 
than what is more absolute evidence still, as already hinted, the 
author's great care in adhering as much as possible to scriptural 
phraseology. It is clear that the critic has, in this instance, his 

« Notes to an edition of Milton published at Oxford, 1824. 

own 
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own system sufficiently marked, together with an apparent sensi- 
tiveness as to any possible infringement upon it. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory method of vindicating Milton will be to present 
to the reader some paragraphs in the poem to which reference is 
made, and place them side oy side with the scriptural allusions. 

* Hear, all ye Angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 
Hear my decree, which unrevoked shall stand. 
This day have I begot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand ; your Head 1 him appoint ; 
And by myself have sworn to him shall bow 
All knees m Heaven, and shall confess him Lord* — 

Paradise Lost^ B. v. 1. 600. 

With these lines compare the following passages of Holy Writ : 
Ps. ii. 6, 7, * Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. 
I will declare the decree : the Lord hatn said imto me, Thou art 
my Son ; this day have I begotten thee.' Be it observed that no 
context can affect the meaning of this announcement. A decree^ 
from its very nature, stands alone in its own entireness, and is to 
be interpreted by its own expressions. Gen. xxii. 16, 'By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord.' Philip, ii. 9, 10, 11, * God hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name : That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth : And 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God me Father.' 

Tne entire speech of Abdiel to which reference is made 
consists of a series of representations taken from Scripture itself. 
For example, on the particular point in question, in reply to Sa- 
tan's intimation of the injustice of elevating an equal above his 
fellows, which he is supposed to charge upon the Almighty in the 
exaltation of his son, the angel says — 

* Thyself, though great and glorious, dost thou count. 
Or all angelic nature joined in one. 
Equal to him begotten Son ? by whom 
As by his word the Mighty Father made 
All things, even thee ; and all the spirits of heaven 
By him created in their bright degrees, 
Crowned them with glory' — 

Compare Coloss. i. 15, 16, 17, * Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature ; for by him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 

or 
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or powers : all things were created by him and for him : and he 
is before all thines, and by him all things consist.' 

In these and kmdred passages of the poem surely there is do 
deviation from the letter or spirit of inspired representations. And 
if there be one thing above others that commends them to us, it 
is, that Milton has sacrificed much of the rhythm and beauty of 
poetry to the greater object of retaining the truth of Scripture by 
verbal exactitude. The moral efiect of such a principle of com- 
position in connection with this great subject is unquestionably 
great. I^t it but be duly appreciated, and the piety as well as 
genius of Milton will stand pre-eminent. 

With the Scriptural sentiments of the fifth, and the grandeur of 
the sixth book, where he describes the majesty and terror of the 
Son of God in taking vengeance on his enemies, ma^ be brought 
into view the beautiful pictures of his divine compassion and love, 
as represented in the tnird : and surely it cannot be questioned 
that tnc influence of the Paradise Lost nas served to deepen the 
impressions of Scripture respecting the character of the Son of God. 

' Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shone 
Substantially expressed ; and in his fiice 
Divine compassion visibly appeared, 
Love without end, and without measure grace.' 

The reader can scarcely fail of observing the inimitable skill with 
which the expressions in three passages are combined. Heb. i. 3 : 
' The express image of his person. — John i. 14 : * full of grace.' 
-—John iii. 34 : ' God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.' 
The line 

' Love without end, and without measure grace* 
is not surpassed in melody, if, indeed, it be equalled by the most 
euphonistic passages of Homer and Virgil, notwithstanding the 
advantage of the Greek and Latin languages. It is as if a souDd 
and sentiment, breathed from an angel's lyre, had dropped upon a 
mortal spirit. The subject of the line in question moreover im- 
parts to it an unequalled beauty. It is only rivalled by himself 
in another description which occurs soon after : 

' His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breathed immortal love 
To mortal men ;' 

or those musical lines in the seventh book, which represent the 
return of the Almighty from his omnipotent creations. 

< Up he rode. 

Followed with acclamations and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tuned 

Angelio 
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Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Resounded (thou rememb'rest, for thou heard'st) 
The Heavens and all the Constellations rung, 
The Planets in their station listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
Open, ye everlasting gates, they sung, 
Open, ye Heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator from his work returned 
Magnificent, his six days' work, a world !' 

With regard to the Tritheistic tendencies of the Paradise Lost, 
there is a semblance of truth in the allegation ; but only a sem- 
blance. The distinct and frequent mention of the persons of the 
Godhead, with particular descriptions of each separately, and the 
interchanges of conversation, implying supremacy and subjection 
respectively, may affect some minds detrimentally, and here, if 
anywhere, perhaps the genius of the great poet flags. The follow- 
ing mitigating considerations, however, ought not to be disre- 
§arded. Notwithstanding the solemn interdictions of idolatry in 
cripture, there are passages both in the Prophets and the Reve- 
lation which contain more strictly personal references to Deity 
than occur in any of the literalities of the Paradise Lost ; for be- 
sides general descriptions there are many distinct references to 
the hands, feet, and speech of the Almighty, as if he possessed a 
corporeal organisation. A just theology, it is true, knows how 
to estimate these modes of language, and to defend them as a kind 
of necessary modal fiction in order to communicate certain senti- 
ments in the most forcible manner. Moreover, the very character 
of the work, as a poem and not a treatise on theology, may redeem 
it from tbe opprobrium of teaching, or tending to impart idolatrous 
notions. The most cursory reader is not likely to receive these 
descriptions as dogmatic truths. They are seen at once to be a 
kind of machinery or fictitious vehicle of sentiment, not intended 
for literal interpretation. It is not credible that any one was ever 
made a Tritheist by these poetic pictures ; and if in some instances 
they somewhat offend against taste, they are not calculated to cor- 
rupt principles. 

It may be fairly inquired how far it is proper that the mind 
should be filled with a highly finished picture of what the Scrip- 
tures have scarcely supplied an outline, and have purposely left 
obscure. The mind, it may truly be said, is partial to complete 
views, to connected ideas, so that it may be questioned whether the 
great body of those who do not study the Bible, and who are igno- 
rant how much or how little of Milton is unwarranted by Scripture, 
but have heard that he was a religious man, and therefore think 
they may safely take all that he teaches for truth, — may not be 

liable 
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liable to adopt a system of historical fisdth from Paradise Lost 
(directly or indirectly), and become more Miltonians than Chris- 
tians. Even to the instructed believer it may be deemed perilous 
to have a body of spurious, but truth-like information present to 
the mind, and therefore always apt to come forward to supply the 
place of divine revelations. 

But there are probably few persons who disbelieve the Scriptures, 
or who are ignorant of Uiem, that would really believe in Paradise 
I^st as a system of religious doctrine or authentic history, any 
more than tney would really believe in the doctrines of the Kama- 
yuna or the rabies of Esop : while instructed believers have the 
corrective in their own minus, though it may be granted that weak 
intellects— probably few of whom, however, become very conver- 
sant with this splendid production of genius — may be perplexed, 
and partially injured by the intermixture of true and fictitioos 
matter. 

Two questions, therefore, are here involved — ^whether it is legi- 
timate and wise to invest a scriptiu*al subject with fictitious accom- 
paniments, having the semblance of truth and probability ; and 
whether such a com)K)sition comes within the scope of the inter- 
diction not to add to the revelations of heaven. If there be a real 
perversion of plain scriptural fact, or if there be either the mani- 
fest intention on the part of the author, or the direct tendency in 
his production to mislead the judgment, through the medium of 
the imagination, it must be condemned as objectionable. The 
awful story of the primitive transgression is related in Scripture 
in a brief manner, with as little array of circumstances as the sub- 
ject would seem to admit — a simplicity of narrative which increases 
the impression and checks presumptuous inquiry. It is, doubtless, 
presumptuous to attempt to be * wise above what is written,' instead 
of being wise in what is written. To be wise above what is written 
is to superadd as true and worthy of credence the inventions of 
human reason to the doctrines and facts of the word of God. But 
he does not justly incur the charge of inconsistency or impiety 
who aims to describe the probable motives of human action, to 
investigate the rationale of principles, or simply to deck the pillars 
of truth with the flowers of fancy. The Paradise Lost^ it is true, 
is fiill of inventions ; it is replete, as the objection supposes, with 
spurious but truth-like information, — ^yet surely it cannot be re- 
garded as tending seriously to mislead. The halo of the fiction 
is in general distinguishable enough from the solid nucleus of the 
truth, and few are the instances — perhaps there are none — ^in 
which the line of demarcation is not clearly drawn. The truth* 
like appearances are not adapted to deceive^ and the inevitable 
conviction that we are not reading a history, but a great historical 

novel 
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novel founded on fact and wrought into poetry, disembarrasses us 
in the perusal from what might otherwise be perplexing, and even 
perilous to our faith. 

It can scarcely be questioned, however, that the moral influence 
of the portraiture of Satan has had a detrimental effect on some 
minds, especially on those of a high poetic temperament, such as 
Byron and Shelley, but we hope not to any considerable extent on 
those of a more prosaic texture. We might not have had ' Cain ' 
if we had never had Paradise Lost, though the good outweighs 
the evil ; while it must be acknowledged that the character of the 
fiend in Milton is not entirely true to Scripture, and the senti- 
ments, though having an air of consistency, are too daringly con- 
ceived and too broadly expressed. Viewing the whole poem as 
a picture, the perspective is not accurately preserved, and the 
monstrous form of the Evil one is too much in the foreground. 
The moral influence is, therefore, somewhat questionable. Man- 
kind are naturally disposed to palliate crime when it is associated 
with vast intellectual powers or illustrious rank and station. The 
man is lost in the hero ; and there is a tendency to take part with 
the proud and the daring adventurer figuring as a demi-god at 
the head of embattled hosts. His reverses are beheld with feel- 
ings of commiseration, and his exploits with approval and triumph. 
There is a perpetual struggle in the mind between the sense of 
wrong and impiety in sympathising with a bad cause or a base 
defender, and the elation and joy which the contemplation of 
magnificent prowess and splendid achievements superinduce. And 
in beings degenerate and little able in general to identify them- 
selves with simple moral grandeur, arising purely from senti- 
ment and appropriate action, there is no little danger in calling 
upon the imagination to enhance the glory of the greatly vile, by 
exaggerating their exploits or giving unwonted force to their ex- 
pressions. A character so drawn comes in the form of a strong 
temptation, which the well-principled will resist, but to which 
others, as we have daily evidence, will yield. The clothing of 
majesty and rank with which Milton has invested his Satan has 
probably tended to diminish the feeling of abhorrence against vice, 
and to encourage the too prevalent admiration of pomp, ambition, 
and conquest. These are not religious ideas, and their indulgence 
is highly unfavourable to the influence of religion. They conceal the 
deformity of sin rather than expose its baseness, and invite some 
applause instead of inculcating unmingled detestation. Not that 
Milton intended to do honour to rebellion, but while often pro- 
ceeding with admirable adroitness along the slippery edge of a 
hazardous path, his genius has prompted him at times to violate 
proprieties and shock the feelings of a sensitive piety. It must 

*not, 
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not, however, be forsotten that he found in Scripture the ^ Roaiing 
Lion/ the * Dragon/ and tlie ' Devil and his Angels. 

Milton has never caricatured the real history of human trans- 
gression, and it may be affirmed that his descriptions have at- 
tracted an attention to the facts themselves among persons who 
might otherwise have been wholly ignorant or disregardfiil of 
them. If the general effect of this poem, therefore, has been to 
win men to Scripture, to induce a needless multitude to fami- 
liarize themselves with its remarkable contents, to encourage the 
spirit of Biblical research, then its moral tendency must be bene- 
ficial — eminently so, if the author (and this we believe to be the 
case) has sufficiently distinguished the inventions of his own genius 
from the plain dictates of inspiration. The poem is a suu with 
many spots, but we would fain hope that the pure and glowing 
light ot truth which shines from every part of it, absorbs and 
neutralises injurious error. 

The commonest reader can scarcely rise from the perusal of 
the Paradise Lost without being sensible of exalted emotions. The 
mind cannot become so long familiar with the finest conceptions, 
the most sublime lan^age, and the most solemn and vast of all 
the subjects of thought and inquiry, without being conscious of a 
certain elevation of soul, which is alike strengthening to the in- 
tellect and ennobling to the imagination. If it were not possible 
for the poet to communicate his genius, he has not failed to im- 
part his enthusiasm. Almost every faculty is brought into vigorous 
and healthful action. The mental eye seems to open upon a 
universe of thought it had never seen before ; as if a man had 
climbed some Alpine height, from which, after a few partial 
glimpses of the scene through occasional intervals between clouds 
of mist, the breaking away of the intercepting obscurity brings at 
last to view a prospect glowing with Oriental splendour, and ex- 
panding into a boundless horizon. He seems to himself^ at this 
unwonted elevation, to touch the borders of another creation, and 
to behold all things new. Other relations spring up, other beings 
appear; his own littleness is absorbed amidst the universal 
greatness ; he feels that, if he has left behind an Eden, he has 
round a 'better country' — if, compelled like the first pair, to 
* take his solitary way,' even with ' wandering steps and slow,' the 
coming glory from afar, like the promises of the Saviour's day of 
old, begins to pour its radiance upon his night of woe. 

To say that the Paradise Lost was exalting to the age and 
country in which it originated, is but the language of ordinary 

E raise ; nor is the eulogy too strong to add, it is a production 
ighly honourable to our intellectual nature. It fumisnes a con- 
ception of the power of the human mind which could scarcely 

have 
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have been otherwise attained ; that is, of its power apart from 
that direct inspiration which tuned the harps of prophets, and 
touched with living fire the tongues of apostles. It does more : it 
exemplifies the influence of religion upon the mental faculties, as 
well as the moral energies of man ; and in that rare combination 
of the spiritual with the intellectual, which gives impassioned 
grandeur to the strains of Milton, we are led to form some con- 
ception of what another and a happier world may develope, when 
reason^ rectified and expanded by immortal love, shall become 
the fit associate of angelic spirits, and ascend the utmost heights 
of knowledge and felicity. 



GERMAN RATIONALISM IN ITS RECENT 
DEVELOPEMENTS. 

By the Eev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

From the point at which we closed the paper * On German Ration- 
alism in its Early Indications,' in the last number of this Journal, 
we proceed to trace its more recent developements. 

Edelmann, the declared infidel, who published, glorying in the 
deed, books bearing the significant titles, * The Divinity of Rea- 
son,' ' Moses Unmasked,' ' Christ and Belial ;' and the eccentric, 
unfortunate, and dissolute clergyman Bahrdt, were among those 
who adopted the French tone of anti-Christian warfare. Ventu- 
rini, too, the coarse mocker ; Basedow the materialist ; Steinbart 
the Epicurean ; the Socratic cleric, anti-Kantian, philosophic, 
synonymic Eberhard, and Teller, gave the influence of their learn- 
ing and offices ecclesiastical or civil to diffuse the worst forms of 
French infidelity throughout the country. 

But if there were those who copied * the least erected spirit' of 
infidelism which stalked over the land from France, there were 
also those to whose nature the English edition of infidelity was 
more congenial. Moses Mendelssohn, the Platonic Jew, professed 
a Judaism which owned nothing but the name. His seeming 
want of bigotry induced the sanguine Lavater to hope for his con- 
version to Christianity, but the confirmed materialism which made 
Mendelssohn an unbelieving Jew, withheld the belief which alone 
could make him a Christian. He lived and died a simple Deist. 

Lessing, his friend, the scholar and critic, who had distinguished 
himself already by his voluminous and miscellaneous writings, 
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startled the world, in the years 1774-77, by issuiDg from Wolfen- 
biittel, where he had been established as librarian by favour of 
the hereditary prince of Brunswick, the papers styled ' Fragments 
of an Anonymous Writer.' * These comprised various lissays upon 
theological subjects, and threw doubts upon the facts of Scripture 
and the veracity of the Evangelists ; and were bolstered up by an 
array of quotations from German theologians in support of his 
positions. This last device, which it must be owned was a clever 
piece of strategy, excited against him an extreme degree of ani- 
mosity, especially amongst the clerical order. But their defences 
were little worth, being either charged with invective like that of 
Goetze, of Hamburg, or wanting in themselves the bold manly 
tone of full confidence in the sacred writings which is essential to 
a successful polemic. Most of the antagonists of Lessing, them- 
selves already partaking, to a partial degree, of the unbelief pre- 
vailing around them, while they are shocked at the extremes to 
which Lessing goes, yet concede too much to the enemy to pre- 
serve the camp of truth uninvaded, or to repel the assault when 
made. To the disastrous compromises to which they foimd them- 
selves reduced in the presence of Lessing and his book, does the 
historian ascribe the actual birth of modem Rationalism. His lan- 
guage is positive and striking enough to deserve citation. We 
candidly avow, notwithstanding, that it has not won us over to 
conviction. 

* C'est done k cette frayeur de quelqiies theologiens, k Touie de la 
tempete soulev^ par Lessing, qu'on doit la uais^ance du rationalisme. 
Oui, telle fut la eonduite que crurent devoir tenir des hommes instruits, 
et, jusqu'a un certain point,, pleins de pi^t^ : lis s'imaginerent sauver 
le navire en jetant a la mer mSLt, voiles, cordages, et meme le lest, et 
ces hommes sent connus dans Thistoire sous les noms d'Ernesti, de 
Semler, et de Henke.' — Histoire du Rationcdisme^ liv. i. eh. 10. 

Li point of fact we believe that Rationalism is in no case the 
product of the friends of Christianity, but of its foes ; not of the 
weakness of its defences, but of the imscrupulousness of the warfare 
employed against it. It must be either an ostentatious liberality 
that, would transfer the criminality from the really guilty parties, 
or else an incapacity to perceive the true state of the question. 
Rationalism had already been long at work ere it blurted out in 
its Wolfenbiittel fragments. It is more than truth or fEumess 
warrants surely, to lay the sin of its genesis upon the innocent 
heads of its defenders. Lessing is reported and generally believed 
to have been only the editor and modeller of this publication. The 
credit of the authorship is ascribed to Reimarus, a physician at 

* Dragmente eines Ungenannten, published in the MisoeUany he edited. 

Hamburg, 
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Hamburg, son-in-law, we believe, to the great J. A. Fabricius. 
Lessing also gave the authority of his name to another infidel 
work on the education of the himian race, the author of which is 
said to have been his friend Thaers. He died in 1781, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-three, a worn out, disappointed, 
and little regretted litterateur^ although a man of considerable 
powers and learning. Emesti had said, that he deserved to be 
dubbed a D.D. for his essay on Berengarius, a subject supposed 
beyond the range of an author who had won his celebrity by 
writing for the stage. 

As connecting links in the degenerating process of Rationalism, 
downward to our day, we must not fail to notice the authors of 
the Institutio Interj)retis N, Testamenti, and the Apparatus ad 
Liberalem utriusque Testamenti Interpretationem, John Augustus 
Emesti was, we need scarcely say, a distinguished classical 
scholar, and during the many years of his professorial and pastoral 
residence at Leipzig, did much for the cause of learning, both 
sacred and secular. But his productions in the field of religious 
literature connect him not remotely with the cause of Rationalism ; 
although his work on interpretation has derived the largest share 
of its pemiciousness from the annotations of Dr. Ammon, appended 
to the more recent editions — Dr. Amraon being neither more nor 
less than a rank naturalist. With too little regard, however, for 
the superhuman element in the books of inspiration, Emesti 
appears to have almost confined the attention of his numerous 
class at the university to the grammatical and historical interpre- 
tation of them. It would appear too, that he had two styles of 
thinking and expression for his two different classes of auditors, as 
preacher and as lecturer, reserving his lighter moods and sceptical 
criticisms for his pupils and professor's chair — while there was 
usually little to censure in his teaching from the pulpit. Where 
this contrast exists in a very striking degree, we confess that it 
goes far to shake our credit in the conscientiousness of the indi- 
vidual, and we distrust the man quite as much as the theologian. 
One fact speaks volumes. When by the successive steps oi the 
professorships of the humanities and of oratory, he made his way 
into the theological chair at Leipzig, all his influence as a teacher 
of divinity was employed to cry down systematic theology. He 
professedly lectured upon it, but his prelections consisted of im- 
firiendly criticisms upon his own department, rather than a commen- 
dation of it to his pupils. For the higher criticism of the Sacred 
Books he was manifestly unfitted. Unlike the professors of a 
former age, who were divines rather than scholars, he was a scholar 
more than a divine. Though brought up imder Schlosser, an 
expounder of the Wolfian philosophy, it was not philosophv, 

s 2 properly 
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properly so called, so much as philology, that poisoned his interpre- 
tation of the inspired volume. While his principle is right in the 
main, it surely is pardonahle to observe that a man may dwell so 
intently in his regard upon the letter of Scripture as to lose sight 
entirely of its spirit. This seems to have been Emesti's failmg 
and misfortune too, as he would doubtless have disowned, with 
horror and disgust, the publications upon the sacred Scriptures, 
since his day, which were professed to be drawn up upon his prin- 
ciples. His death occurred in 1781, just twenty years after the 
first publication of his Institutes, having lived to see three editions 
of them through the press, and the principles they advocate gene- 
rally adopted by the tneologians of Germany. 

John Solomon Semler was a man quite as respectable as Emesti 
on the score of attainments, but, on the whole, more dangerous. 
His system struck more directly at the root of all that is sacred 
in revelation and the character of Christ. His views are Uttle 
more than a combination and reproduction of those of Richard 
Simon, whom he mentions in chap, i., lib. i. s. 15, the hardy 
Christian, and Benedict Spinoza, the phlegmatic Jew. He dis- 
cusses the Old Testament canon only to prove its historical imcer- 
tainty, and leaves the reader without any other means of ascertain- 
ing tne authenticity of any volume of Scripture than the impulse 
of his own mind. The Song of Solomon, Kuth, Ezra, Nehemiab, 
Esther, and the books of Cnronicles, are by him remorselessly 
excluded from ' the goodly fellowship ' of the mspired books, while 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, the Kings, and Daniel, are considered 
doubtful. The book of Ecclesiastes he looks upon as the work of 
several writers, and agrees with some other divines in regarding 
the books of Moses as a compilation from fragments of unascer- 
tained date. With no rule to guide him but his own judgment 
and impression of the authenticity of a sacred book, we wonder 
not that it conducted to such a result ; and, appUed to the New 
Testament, that it made equal havoc there with everything that 
did not comport with the views of the professor. 

But a principle of interpretation to which he gave vogue and 
currency was more injurious to the cause of truth than these self- 
suflScient dogmatisings about the canon — we refer to his principle 
of accommodation. By this phrase we mean his assertion tnat 
regard is to be had in our interpretation of the New Testament, 
to the fact that many of the statements of our Saviour and his 
apostles are simply designed to accommodate their teaching to the 
prejudices and prevailing sentiments of the hearers, and that no 
positive doctrine is to be built in consequence upon these. Had 
Semler only meant that Christ, with equal kindness and wisdom, 
adapted his teaching to the capacity or his hearers, just as strong 

meat 
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meat is given to a man, and milk to babes, this had been no 
reflection upon the Saviour of mankind, but had rather re- 
dounded to the praise of his goodness ; but when made to imply 
that the doctrine of angels, of devils, of the expectation of a 
Messiah, of the resurrection of the dead, and of the final judg- 
ment is proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth only because current m 
the popular creed ; this is to charge him with the baseness which 
Chnst always indignantly repelled, namely, that he was not what 
he represented himself to be, but deceived the people. The 
morality of this hypocritical course has been defended by other 
writers of the school of Semler — Henke, Nactisall, Eckermann, 
Teller, Vogel, and others : but Gess, Storr, Mosneim, Reinhardt, 
and Susskind, have successfully shown that to have acted thus 
would have been to have sapped the foundation of morals, and 
would have been as dishonourable to the reason of man as to the 
truth of God. Bretschneider, whose partialities leaned towards 
Semler, with his usual want of candour, sneaked out of the dilemma 
by saying that the subject needed to undergo a fresh examination. 
Another faulty principle of Semler was to insist much upon the 
local and temporary in Scripture as distinct from what was 
universal and eternal — a principle that, in its applications, has 
laid him justly open to some ridicule and much reprehension. He 
has gone himself so far under its guidance as to call Christianity 
a rehgion of time and place, and thus unfitted for diffusion every- 
where, and for becoming the creed of imiversal mankind. 

His theory, to explain the elements out of which Christianity 
evolved itseli, is too curious to be omitted here, at the same time 
too gratuitous to have any weight with the reflecting mind. There 
existed two parties in the bosom of the Jewish church, prior to 
the coming of Christ, the strictly Mosaic and the philosophical 
or Gnostic parties. Christ came to reconcile them; Appearing 
to side with both parties, to the Jewish he extolled Moses, their 
great lawgiver, but when he addressed the other party, he con- 
demned the narrow bigotry of the Jews. After the death of 
Jesus, Peter assumed the leadership of the one party, and St. 
Paul was soon called to head the other. When these distinguished 
men were removed, both sides split up into innumerable sections, 
and then, to remedy the evils of division, was projected the scheme 
of a Catholic Church. The Scriptures of the New Testament are 
parcelled out in harmony with this theory of Semler, the Gospels 
being the production of the Jewish party, except that of Mark, 
which is of a more liberal cast — ^the Epistles of Paul that of the 
more Gnostic, philosophic, more enlightened section of the church, 
and the Catholic Epistles of St. James and St. Peter being de- 
£dgned to produce a fusion of both parties in one. We cannot 

den^ 
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deny the credit of ingenuity to such a scheme as this, but it owns 
no higher parentage than the teeming brain of Semler himself 
On some doctrinal points we regret to have to say he was for 
from sound. Semler was unfortimately a man of great weight 
and influence as a theolo^an, to which a forty years , occupancy 
of the chair at Halle would contribute. His death occurred in 
1791. 

But we are now about to enter upon a period when Rationalism 
was to develope itself in new and more startling forms, and to 
deal with questions of a different nature from those it had been 
wont to discuss before. The canon of the New Testament and 
the origin of the Gospels came very prominently before the public 
eye in the voluminous and learned work of John David Michaelis, 
professor at Gottingen. In his work, Mark and Luke are robbed 
of their co-ordinate authority with Matthew and John, and the 
value of the Church's unvarying testimony in their favour is dis- 
puted ; nay, further than this, embarrassed by the diflSculties 
meeting him even in the Evangelists whom he condescends to 
patronise, he alleges (adopting the very ^language of the most 
moderate maintainers of the Pope's infallibihty) that in matters of 
fact the Evangelists might commit mistakes, but not in matters 
of faith. In the publications of this voluminous writer directly 
upon doctrines, the same rashness does not exhibit ^tself. He does 
not tie himself down into literal accordance with the symbolical 
books of his church, at the same time he does not break with nor 
insult them, lliere reigns throughout his Compendium Theologies 
DogmaticcB evidence of a judgment singularly correct, luminous, 
and profound. 

Morus was the author of a very elegant and much-admired 
Epitome of Christian Theology^ which steers a middle course, 
between the flationalism of the innovators and the orthodoxy of 
the ancient church. His views of inspiration are low. Doederlein 
of Jena, a distinguished Hebrew and Oriental scholar, pursues 
a path nearly similar to that of Morus. His leanings are towards 
RationaUsm. 

More decidedly, however, in that direction, follows Eichhom, 
the author of the Introduction to the New Testament. In him 
the unfledged youngling appears in full feather, soaring with un- 
blenching vision straight up against the light. The direct inter- 
ventions of Deity described in the sacred books are not to be 
literally understood ; yet the narrators of these are not to be con- 
demned as impostors, — the character Reimarus gives them, for 
recording them as real, — but are rather to be regarded as men who, 
under the influence of religious enthusiasm, exaggerate the fiujts : 
and who, desirous to influence their fellows for good, take advan- 
tage 
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tage of the popular belief. In general terms, he applies this 
theory to the miracles that garnish the lives of Noah, Abraham, 
and Moses, but shrinks from the particular application of it to 
every miracle of Holy Writ. Succeeding writers rose above his 
fear, and were not imitators of his modesty. Paulus, Gabler, 
Schelling, Bauer, and Strauss have outstripped their rationalistic 
master, and plucked the deadly nightshade from his brow to 
decorate their own. Some of these have followed the track of 
Naturalism, seeking to account for all miraculous incident m 
some ordinary occurrences, either heightened by the wonder of 
the people, or attended by some singular circumstance ; or they 
have pursued what is now the much more popular way, that of re- 
garding the extraordinary narratives of the Kble as so many mythi, 
or legends, having some shght historical foundation possibly, but 
indebted for all superhuman accompaniments to the gemus of 
poetry, the oestrum of a religious nature^ the easiness of credulity, 
and the haze of tradition. 

Before the time of Eichhom, Semler had broached the idea of 
some imknown common document from which the several Evan- 
gelists had drawn their stores, but it neither excited attention nor 
won adherents till it had been elaborated by his successor. Eich- 
hom urged it with a view to account for the verbal correspondence 
between the synoptical Gospels, which correspondence is a cir- 
cumstance sufficiently curious to justify investigation and provoke 
thought. Many adopted his view, impelled by the same reasons 
which induced him to expend his effi^rts upon it, and won by the 
ability which he displayed in its defence. 

Bertholdt contended that Matthew composed a Gospel in He- 
brew and afterwards in Greek, the belief of the early Christian 
church, and that from this Hebrew Gospel the other Evangelists 
drew. This is but a modification of Eichhom's idea, and of no 
more substantial worth. There is no solid reason for believing 
that Matthew ever composed an inspired book in Hebrew or Ara- 
maic, although the voice of tradition is clearly in favour of that 
belief. 

Herder's notion is a very complicated one, and to this eflFect : 
that Mark had rendered into Greek a short Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew; — that Matthew had enlarged the existing Hebrew 
Gospel, leaving it still in the same language ; that Luke had 
followed the original Hebrew in his Gospel, availing himself of 
Matthew's more recent additions, and adding himself besides 
what information he gained from other quarters ; and that, last of 
all, Matthew's Hebrew Gospel had been turned into Greek, the 
translator availing himself of the existing Greek of Mark and 
Luke. All this involution and convolution savours little of resem- 
blance 
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blance to history or fact. It smacks more of the legerdemain of 
the juggler, or the banter of the practical joker, than of the ac- 
tuahties of evangelic composition by the men who ' had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first.' 

Another modification of Eichhom's hypothesis is presented in 
that of Gratz of Tubingen. His notion was that there was a 
primitive Aramaean Gospel, of which a very early Greek translation 
was made for the Christian church at Antioch, assuming this to be 
the first Gentile community that was gathered ; that this Greek 
was used by Saints Mark and Luke in their compilations, super- 
adding the facts which their own recollection supplied ; that 
Matthew made use of the same Greek in composing afterwards 
his Gospel, which, nevertheless, he wrote only in Hebrew ; and 
that the version which we now have of his Gospel was made by 
the translator with all the three Gospels before his eyes. 

Eckermann accounts for this resemblance in another way, — ^that 
Matthew's Gospel in Hebrew became naturally the pattern of all 
the recitals of events in the life of Jesus current among the 
churches of Palestine ; that these were reported in nearly his 
words ; and that Mark and Luke, who collected their materials 
in Judea, would hear these narrations from persons whose fami- 
liarity at once with the actual facts and with Matthew's record of 
ihem, would give a strange similarity to their report. A verbal 
coincidence would naturally follow from such a concatenation of 
affairs. To him we may add De Wette who favoured his theory, 
Neudecker, Gieseler, and Schiitz. The advance-guard of the 
Rationalistic party repudiated it indeed, but only because they 
had got beyond it, and developed their notions into the form they 
have taken in the work of Strauss. 

The work of the illustrious Schleiermacher on Luke represents 
that Gospel as the compilation of four different parties, of whom 
one contributed the miracles, another the sermons of our Lord, 
a tliird the account of his death, and the fourth (probably St Luke) 
arranged and completed the whole. Schleiermacher excluded 
from the canon the first Epistle to Timothjr ; and, while thus 
doing the work of the unbehevers, indulged m the most melan- 
choly forebodings as to the future fate of revealed religion and 
the inspired books. But his forebodings were as unworthy a man 
of strong faith, as his concessions were unbecoming an expositor 
and defender of the sacred volume. His abandonment of the 
Old Testament to the Rationalist, concentrating his forces upon 
the defence of the New, was both faulty in policy and injurious in 
effect. In the matter of ex ammo subscription to the symbols of 
his church, also, he does not appear to have been blameless. The 
genius and learning of Schleiermacher must not be allowed to 

screen 
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screen him from om' reproof as a disheartening ally to the friends 
of Christianity, and no rormidable champion against its foes. His 
conviction appears to have been that plnlology was against Chris- 
tianity, — a most imfortunate and groundless conviction, however 
true of some of the philologists ; and this led him to needlessly 
and dangerously shift and narrow his line of defence. Now that 
time has been given to test the worth of his hypochondriacal 

5 prognostications about the fate of the Sacred Books, it is a satis- 
action to observe that they have passed away without fulfilment, 
like the morning cloud and the early dew. We would not indeed 
be understood to assert that the sacred books of the New Testa- 
ment escaped attack, but that they have not been scathed by their 
fiery trial : like the three Hebrew youths, they have come forth 
as lifelike as ever from the ordeal they have undergone. Yet 
both in Schleiermacher's day (he died in 1834), and since his death, 
every device of criticism has been employed to damage or dis- 

Srage every one of the Christian books. The authenticity of 
atthew has been impugned,^ of Mark,® of Luke,^ of John,® of 
the Acts 'J the Epistle to the Romans,^ the Colossians,^ 2 Thessa- 
lonians,^ 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus,^ St. James,™ 1 Peter and 2 
Peter," the Epistles of St. John,'^ St. Jude,P and the Apocalypse,*i 
have been in part or wholly counted spurious. Almost every 
book of the New Testament has thus been in turn attacked by the 
artillery of Rationalism, but the assailants have been as regularly 
beaten back by the strong arguments and invulnerable position of 
their defenders. No conclusion would appear to be much more 
stably fixed in the mind of the learned of Christendom, as a con- 
sequence of the struggle about the canonicity of the various sacred 
volumes, than this, that to doubt the apostohc origin of the various 
composures of the New Testament is to forfeit reputation for com- 
petent learning, no less than for piety and candour. The infidel 
cavil is coming to be extensively ascrioed to shallow views, as well 
as bad principles ; and the result of this, like all other searching 
investigations, has been to establish the irrefragable authenticity 
of the Christian Script^^s. 

It is in the department of exegesis and hermeneutics that the 
most mischief has been done of late years among the Rationalists, 

* Schultze, Schott, Fischer, Schneckenborger, De Wette. '^ Michaelis. 

*> Michaelis. • Bretschneider, Vogel, Horst, BaUenstedt. 

' De Wette, Bauer. e Eichhom, Semler. ^ Mayerhoff. 
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as that most darins work of Strauss, The Life of Jesus y will 
prove. Accepting the labours of criticism as establishing satis- 
factorily enough at once the canon and text of the sacred books, 
the work of the great body of the more influential modem German 
theologians has been to explain the supernatural of Holy Writ 
either as misunderstood or misrepresented, unconsciously or with 
design, or the creation of oriental fancy, or the embellishments of 
the writers, or the superstitions of the age and coimtry, or any- 
thing but reality and truth. There have been great varieties of 
sentiment among the different authors, no one mode of interpreta- 
tion being pursued throughout by any two writers; the task, 
therefore, of dividing them mto schools mystic, naturalistic, historic, 
speculative, and sentimental, we believe as diflBcult as it would be 
unprofitable. There are points of resemblance and ties of kinship 
observable on all hands, but so many threads of interlacement are 
thrown off which connect with writers of some different schools that 
to classify distinctly is impossible. We shall find it somewhat 
more easy to enumerate a few of the distinguished theologians in 
classes when we proceed to speak of the influence of German phi- 
losophy on the school divinity of Hanover, Prussia, and Saxony 
during the period embraced in our review. 

Waiving all notice of the very diversified and unsatisfactoiy 
theories of inspiration maintained by many German divines of this 
period, a review for which we have neither space nor inclination, 
we pass on to more palpable developements of unbelief. 

We now enter upon the last and most mournful phase of this 
* strange eventful history,' in which we have no longer to deal 
with Rationalism in regard to inspiration, the sacred canon, or the 
interpretation of the Bible, but one in which unblushing attack is 
made upon them all by unmitigated infidelism. In the other and 
elder forms of Rationalism with which we have had to deal, there 
was some regard had to decency, some respect for the prevailing 
opinion of the Chiu'ch about the Scriptures, and some forbearance 
toward their own professional character on tibe part of the clergy — 
but we have now to do with a Rationalism that justly repudiates 
the name, while it outrages every oflSce of reason, — that deals as 
it lists with Scripture, and considers its pretensions as a revelation 
from heaven of no more worth than a set of ' profione and old 
wives' fables.' Rationalism proper is a kind or via media be- 
tween belief and unbelief — that middle way has been long crossed 
and forsaken by the men of whom we are now to speak, who are 
simply infidels and atheists, although, strange and sad to say, 
clotned with the gown of the Christian teacher. Rationalism 
allowed some divine element to be in the Scriptures, and paid 
them some respect beyond that accorded to ordinary books ; but 

these, 
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tiiese, by a process resembling the classic evocation, put God 
entirely out of the Bible, putting him, in short, out of creation, and 
then proceeded to desecrate it, showing it to be childish, un- 
reasonable, and untrue. We treat these men with as little respect 
as they have shown for the word of God — and in citing a few of 
their opinions, do all that is needed for their condemnation. 

With Bahrdt ' the angel that announced the birth of John the 
Baptist to Zacharias was only a flash of lightning, mistaken for a 
heavenly messenger, and the conversation but a waking dream. 
With Paulus • the smoke fix)m the pan of incense, as it ascends 
to the roof and catches the glimmer of the evening lamps, be- 
comes straightway the angelic visitant. Alarm excited by the 
apparition affects the aged priest with a shock like paralysis, and 
makes him dumb till the joy of paternity loosens afresh the 
strings of his tongue ; or else he punishes himself for the enter- 
tainment of a momentary doubt, by maintaining a voluntary silence 
after the Jewish manner for a certain period. With some * the 
narrative is a family record ; — with others " the legend so prevails 
in it that it has no historical value whatever. With Eichhom, 
Kaiser, Wegscheider, De Wette, Winer, Hase, Fritsche, Ammon, 
Strauss, Hoflinann, and others, the genealogies of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke cannot both be true. They were composed, ac- 
cording to others,* in the belief that Joseph was the father of 
Jesus. Paulus hints that some young man, by concert with Eliza- 
beth, obtained access to the Virgin Mary as the angel Gabriel, 
and thus became the father of Jesus. Schmidt y thinks the 
account of the taxing in Luke ii. too contrary to fact to be worth 
attempting to clear from its difficulties. The annunciation of the 
birth of Jesus to the shepherds at Bethlehem is only the approach 
of a messenger bearing a light, accompanied by a party of youths 
singing and making merry, or the play of an aurora or some 
meteor in the midnight sky, interpreted into an angelic vision, 
when the shepherds have ascertained the birth of Jesus on their 
return from the field. 

Jesus was bom among shepherds, merely because the historian 
knew that several heroes had such an education, Cyrus, Romulus, 
&c., and the eods too, Apollo, Jupiter, &c. The standing of the 
star over the house of Christ's nativity is not to be taken, accord- 
ing to Olshausen,' as more than a figure of speech, or as pre- 
cluding the necessity of inquiry on the part of the magi. Their visit 

' Briefe uber die Bibel, Leipzig, 1800. • Exegetitche Handbuch, 
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to the young child is settled thus :• — Some Arabian merchants, hap- 
pening to be at Jerusalem, visited Bethlehem in the course of their 
perambulations, and hearing of the distress of the stran^rs in the 
town, relieved them with money and other things, and wished their 
child ^ood luck, and left them. All besides this is mere historical 
embelushment. If Luke's narrative of the presentation in the 
temple be true, Matthew's of the flight into Egypt must be false.** 
According to Strauss*' the statement of Luke and Matthew 
that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem is destitute of all valid his- 
torical evidence, nay, is contravened by positive historical facts. 
John the Baptist and Jesus play into each other's hands, by pre- 
tending not to have known each other till they met in public 
during their ministry.^ Bauer treats the notion that God should 
have spoken at the baptism of Jesus, and on other occasions, in 
a national dialect, as absurd,® while the circumstance is variously 
explained by others, most resolving it into a thunder-clap— and the 
dove into a lambent flame, or a flash of lightning. Tne idea of 
angels or devils is a mere assemblage of incongruities, the creation 
of Ignorance and sloth.' The temptation of Christ is only a dream 
or vision ;« or it may have been some Pharisee, prompted by his 
sect to make oflers to Jesus, which the Lord rejected — ^and straight- 
way thereupon he happed upon a travelling caravan that gave 
him food, or upon a pleasant breeze that refreshed him ;** or, again, 
the narrative may be only a parable.* Some represent the plan of 
the Messiah to have been a purely political one ; that his hope 
was to revolutionise the Jewish nation, and re-establish the glory of 
the theocracy; others that he had two plans at two distinct periods, 
the former a political one ; and that only on the subversion of it 
he adopted the latter, which was spiritual.*' Strauss believes that 
Jesus at first took the same position as John t&e Baptist, in rela- 
tion to the kingdom of the Messiah, and that it was only by slow 
degrees he allowed himself to be persuaded into the idea that he 
was the Messiah in his own person." When Christ promised 
thrones on his right and left to his apostles, he merely accommo- 
dated himself to their Messianic prejudices, or else spoke in irony," 
ridiculing the mordinateness of their pretensions. AlUiough the 
church of Christ soon did embrace Gentiles, this was cleany not 
a part of his plan :® therefore the command of Christ to * go and 
teach all nations ' has no historical truth. Our Saviour's know- 
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ledge of the discreditable life of the woman of Samaria was ob- 
tained from some passer by, who warned him not to converse with 
so disreputable a person.? Others go farther, and say that the 
story itself has no foundation in fact.*i It is a legend, an idyll, a 
poetical representation. The call to the apostles in the words, 
' Come after me !' * Follow me !' is merely an invitation to accom- 
pany Jesus in a walk.' Either John's or Matthew's account must 
be erroneous — both cannot be true.* Jesus learned Nathanael's 
character when he went to the wedding at Cana, so that there was 
nothing supernatural in his knowledge of him.*^ Liicke thinks there 
was nothing unusual in Christ's seeing Nathanael imder the fig tree. 
To suppose anything miraculous in the incident is not a little 
extravagant.^ The miraculous draught of fishes was a happy 
fortuity, united with accurate observation of where the fishes lay, 
on the part of Jesus ;* impossible to imagine such a miracle out 
of the realm of Magic ;y a legend, in fact, of the same class as 
Pythagoras's telling the number of fish taken at a draught, which 
he had no natural means of knowing. Christ's call to Matthew 
meant no more than that Jesus was now ready to go home with 
the publican to dinner, according to the invitation he had previously 
received.' That ever Jesus appointed the seventy Evangelists is 
unworthy of credence on the authority of Luke alone.* Matthew 
and Luke directly contradict each other in the circumstances 
attendant on the sermon on the Mount. . The woes recorded by 
Luke are owing to the inventive fertility of that author.^ The 
Lord's Prayer, given by Matthew, is an interpolation of the 
writer.** Part of Christ's charge to his Apostles is pronounced 
unsuitable to their circumstances.^ When Jesus propounded 
the question to the Pharisees, if David called the Messiah 
Lord, how was he also his son? he intended to show them 
that David was not the author of the ex. Psalm.® The first 
Gospel was not written by Matthew, but by some one considerably 
more recent than any Apostle.^ The relation between Jesus and 
Nicodemus was possibly no more than the fabrication of tradition, 
and adopted by^ John without having any basis in reality ;« while 
the conversation between them is in some parts so improbable, 
that it never could have been maintained by Jesus, but claims, in 
its greater part, John as its author.^ The discourses of Jesus, in 
the fourth Gospel, are free inventions of John.* The author of 
Matthew's Gospel was not an eye-witness of the events he records.*^ 
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The course of events described by John is partly fictitious."* The 
style of Mark is one of palpable exaggeration, which is natural to 
him.** Sehleiermacher calls Luke's epithet of ' sinner,' applied 
to the woman who anointed our Saviour, a false inference of the 
narrator. The casting out of devils is only a figure or a parable,*^ 
and demonia^l possession was nothing more than some form of 
insanity or epilepsy. The lunatics have lucid intervals, when they 
go to synagogues, and there learn about the Messiah the parti- 
culars they blurt out in the course of their cure. The possession 
of the herd of swine at Gadara is on a par with the story of 
Balaam's ass : it means only that the maniacs rushed towards the 
herd, and drove them into tne sea ;p or that they fell into the sea 
by accident before Jesus landed ;^ or that, during the absence of the 
herdsman who went to meet Jesus, a few strayed over the precipice 
into the deep.' The prayer and fasting necessary to the expul- 
sion of demons means that the patient should use spare diet to 
effect a radical cure." The cure of demoniacs was the easiest kind 
of miracles, because all resolvable into psychical action. Some- 
times they only fancied themselves cured, because the crisis of 
their affection was broken by the work of Jesus.* The Evangelist 
John was too enlightened to sanction the notion of such miracles 
by the record of them.** The cure of the leper is merely pro- 
nouncing a leprous person over whom the contagious stage of the 
disease nas passed, sufficiently recovered to be viewed as clean in 
the eye of the ceremonial law.* Matthew's informant must have 
mistaken the blind man's guide at Jericho for a second blind 
man. The blind men were ciured by the removal of the irritating 
dust from their eyes, by means of a lotion previously prepared.y 
Or touching their eyes removes the film or scale that hindered 
clear vision ; and inserting the finger into the ear of the deaf is 
to remove the indurated secretion that stopped up the orifice; 
and touching the tongue of the dumb is Severing, by some mecha- 
nical means (a caustic powder, for instance), the ligature that 
forbade its distinct articulation.* The washing in 3ie pool of 
Siloam may mean a protracted cure of blindness by means of the 
bath. The healing of the blind man in Jolm ix. is an incredible 
narrative ; perhaps it never occurred.* The cure effected in the 
woman with the issue of blood was through the emotion ^she ex- 
perienced on touching Christ, which caused a contraction of the 
relaxed vessels, and ultimately a cure through attention to the 
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prescriptions of our Lord.^ Christ's acquaintance with semeiology 
enabled him to predict the time of improvement in the condition 
of the Centurion's servant ; or he sent a disciple who eflFected the 
cure in his stead.** The man with the withered hand was simply 
a person who had suflPered from a sprain or the extreme heat ;^ and 
the cure was only the public attestation of it, the proper medica- 
ments having been already applied in private by Jesus.® The 
cure of the paralytic, at the pool of Bethesda, was merely the 
conviction of a hypocrite. The resuscitation of the little damsel 
was her recovery from a swoon by medical treatment. The re- 
storation of the widow of Nain's son is to be regarded in the same 
light. The resurrection of Lazarus was his reviving from a state 
of lethargy by means of the stream of warm air that entered his 
sepulchre on the rolling away of the stone.^ Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, by not recording Lazarus's resurrection, prove that those 
persons were no apostles who drew up the narratives bearing their 
names. The resurrection of Lazarus is not only in the highest 
degree improbable, but totally destitute of external evidence.*^ 
The calming of the storm at sea is a myth, representing the pro- 
tecting power of Jesus and the troubles of the Church.^ The 
walking of Jesus on the sea merely means on the lofty ridge of 
the sea shore; and Peter's and his own meeting in the sea is 
swimming or wading in the shallows.' The fish caught by Peter 
with the stater in its mouth represents a fish worth the re- 
quired sum, caught and sold for so much, while Peter opens 
his own mouth, instead of the fish's, to recommend it for sale.'' 
TTie feeding the multitude by a miraculous multiplication of bread 
is Jesus and his disciples producing their spare stores to supply 
the indigent, and inducing those of the company who had pro- 
visions to distribute those also, so that all were fed ;™ or it is a 
mere parable." 

The transformation of water into wine resolves itself into a pre- 
sent of wine, such being customary at wedding feasts, and the com- 
mand to draw it from the water jars, a pleasantry on the part of 
Jesus, who had deposited it there ; that John took it for a miracle, 
because he was tipsy.® The cursing of the barren fig-tree is a 
mere prediction, grounded on certain appearances in the tree, that 
it would spedily wither.? The transfiguration of Christ was not 
real, but an ecstatic vision on his part and that of the disciples ; ** 
or it was a dream ' of Peter, James, and John in their sleep on 
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the mount, aided by a flash of lightning on their waking, the voice 
of thunder, and the apparition of two strange men ; or it was a 
preconcerted interview with two secret adherents of Jesus, whose 
talk awakens the sleeping Apostles ; that these imagine Christ in- 
vested with superhuman elory, because, as he stood on the peak of 
the mountain, the rays of the morning sun fell upon him with un- 
wonted brilliancy, reflected perhaps from a sheet of snow ; that a 
luminous cloud shut out the two men suddenly from view, and 
that one in departing used the form of address contained in the 
narrative ; or it is a mythus suggested by the glory of Moses ; • 
or finally a metaphor or allegory.* Christ's predictions of the 
manner of his own death are so many ^xzticinia post eventumJ^ In 
the record of predictions of his resurrection, the Evangelists give 
a definiteness to the discourses of Jesus, which they did not pos- 
sess when spoken ; * Christ never could have explained his resur- 
rection by the sign of the prophet Jonah ; y Judas the traitor was 
an honest man, misunderstood ; ' or a deluded one, exhibiting even 
in his despair an apostolic greatness ; ■ or else seeking an object 
decidedly good by questionable means ;^ wounded self-love was the 
motive of Judas for betraying his master, not covetousness.® We 
know nothing of the price at which Jesus was sold, Matthew's au- 
thority being insufficient to fix it, the sum being suggested by Ze- 
chariah's prophecy.^ There was no miracle in our Lord sending the 
disciples to prepare the Passover chamber, and in their meeting the 
man oearing the pitcher of water, etc. etc. The gospel of John is in 
error in statins Christ to have eaten the paschal supper with his 
disciples.® The institution of the Lord's supper is not mentioned 
by John, because it was unknown to him.' Jesus had no idea of 
instituting his memorial supper till it glanced upon his mind from 
the sight of the broken loaf and the wine on the table before him.* 
Tlie agony in the garden was only some malady with which the body 
of Jesus was suddenly attacked, perhaps a cold, contracted from 
the damp clayey soil bordering on the Kedron ; ^ or it may have 
been severe regret at the prospect of parting with his friends.* 
The angel strengthening him was a man,^ or a parable," or a 
poetical embellishment. Even Neander seems willing to give up the 
angel and the bloody sweat as inexplicable ; Strauss regards them 
and the threefold prayer of Jesus as mythical additions to the nar- 
rative of the betrayal. John has transposed erroneously the agony 
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in the garden into an interview with the Greeks." Our Saviour's 
last discourses and prayer, so far from being his, are peculiarly 
the composition of John, and speak a language that could not have 
been employed by Christ. The Lord's full prescience of his suf- 
ferings is explained by his having some friend in the Sanhedrim, 
who informed him of the designs of his enemies ; and the approach 
of his captors could be easily anticipated, as he saw them from a 
distance, lighted by their torches. Jesus did not heal the ear of 
the high priest's servant cut oflF by Peter, but merely handled it to 
ascertain the extent of the wound, and then prescribed what would 
do it good.® Peter denied his Lord eight times. Only one of the 
accounts of Judas' death can be apostolic, both cannot be true.^ 
The field of blood derived its name from a cause no longer to be 
discovered, but having no relation to Judas.^i The potter's field 
was entirely suggested by the passage in the prophecy quoted by 
Peter. We do not know with certainty even that Judas came to 
a violent death. The statement, that Pilate washed his hands, and 
pronounced Jesus a just person, owes its origin to the Christians 
alone, who were concerned for the reputation of their Master, and 
is not a fact. Jesus must have been three times clothed with the 
purple robe, and five times drink must have been oflered to him 
according to the Evangelists. Probably there is nothing histori- 
cal in the narrative, but the whole tissue is spun out of the pro- 
phecies. The rending of the veU of the temple never took place 
at all.' The same must be said of the resurrection of the dead 
saints on the death of Christ ; the violent earthquake may have 
laid open some tombs, which, being found empty from the decay of 
the bodies, suggested the idea that the dead had arisen and forsaken 
them.* The angels play at hide and seek with the several visitors 
of the sepulchre.*^ The angel that rolled away the stone was a 
flash of lightning which struck the stone, and threw the guards to 
the earth : or an earthquake accompanied by flames of fire burst- 
ing from the earth : " or it was an Oriental figure of speech to 
ascribe the personal conviction of the women, that Jesus was risen, 
to the suggestion of an angel : * or the women, peeping in the dusk 
of the morning, mistook the grave-clothes for angek ; y or two men, 
secret colleagues of Jesus, the two that personated Moses and 
Elias at the transfiguration.^ Mary took Jesus for the gardener, 
because he had borrowed the gardener's clothes.' The prohibition 
to touch him, addressed by Jesus to Mary, was occasioned by the 
nervous and painful sensitiveness of his body just after crucifixion ; 
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after living several years beyond the period of his crucifixion Je- 
sus at last died ; ^ he died of natural maladies and fever.*^ Jesus 
did not die* on the cross ; his seeming death was a collapse or swoon : 
or it was a simulated death, confiding in medical skill to easily repair 
the injury inflicted on his frame by crucifixion : or the semblance of 
it was occasioned by a potion administered to Jesus by his disciples 
without his connivance. The revivification of Christ was brought 
about by the smell of the unguents wherewith he had been ancunted, 
together with the air of the cave, and the salutary shock of the 
earthquake acting upon a young body not destitute of vital power.* 
The disciples stole the body, according to the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
mentist, so that there was not even the semblance of a resurrec- 
tion, but the whole story is a shameless fraud. The ascension was 
not real, but a vision produced in the disciples : ' or it was his rais- 
ing himself up on tiptoe to bless his disciples, and his gradually 
withdrawing from them till a mist, and the olive-trees on the hill, 
hid him from their sight, when his two secret colleagues again 
appear to affirm his ascension. 

The angels that attended tlie ascension of Christ were thunder 
and lightning, that seemed to say, what the Apostles already 
thought about the disappearance of their Master, viz., that he had 
gone up to heaven ; or else the circumstance was only a vision of 
the imagination, or only the garniture of the narrative suggested 
by the genius of the age, for which we are indebted to the historian 
alone. Judas banging himself is nothing more than disease in- 
duced by remorse of conscience ; or, again, nothing more than 
that extreme remorse itself. Mr. Wakefield, in his Sylva Critica, 
observes that Judas may have died fit)m dysentery occasioned by 
distress of mind. There were two distinct traditions, according 
to others, regarding the manner of Judas' death, that Matthew 
adopted the one, and that Luke followed the other. The cloven 
tongues of the Pentecost were flaslies of lightning pervading the 
room where the disciples met, accompanied by a storm of wind 
and thunder, and to the excited minds of the apostles bearing the 
appearance of the miracle.* Heumann thinks it a vision or 
semblance presented to the eyes of the disciples in a state of 
ecstacy. Eichhom allows that there was a crash and n(nse, but 
makes the tongues of fire an oriental figure for enthusiasm and 
eloquence : they were electric sparks. The gift of tongues was 
fluency in prayer and preaching ; or it was the utterance of unin- 
telligible soimds ;^ or it was the foreign Jews speaking in lan^ages 
they knew already 5*' or it was the occasional introduction of 
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foreign words or phrases in their discourse ; or it was interpreting 
the prophecies so sensibly that the inhabitaiits of Jerusalem were 
struck with wonder who used to call the Galileans fools ;^ or it 
was bursting away from the trammels of the old Hebrew which 
Heinrichs says was spoken at Jerusalem at the solemn feasts and 
expressing themselves each in his vernacular tongue."* The lame 
man said to be healed by Peter and John (Acts iii.) was an old 
impostor, feigning congenital lameness, and stripped of his mask 
by the apostles.** The angel who liberated the apostles (Acts v.) 
was lightning, or an earthquake, the angel's address being only 
the current of their own thoughts ; or, more likely still, it was the 
gaoler who let them out but kept the secret to himself, and they 
ascribed it to a celestial messenger.** To the same causes is 
attributed Peter's release in Acts xii. Stephen's seeing ' the glory 
of God ' at the time of his martyrdom was a flash of lightning in 
the heavens ;p and his vision of Christ was only the persuasion of 
ecstatic emotion. The angel that directed Philip to journey 
toward Gaza (Acts viii.) was a strong impulse, or instinct — or a 
dream of the night.*i Paul's vision of Christ on the road to 
Damascus was either a dream or a crash of thunder, accompanied 
hj lightning, most likely the former, for Paul was a man given to 
visions and ecstacies. The raising of dead Dorcas to life was re- 
calling her fix)m a swoon. That Cornelius saw an angel is denied ; 
it was a dream of the gladness of his mind when he had deter- 
mined to send for Peter, of whose fame he had heard. Paul's 
vision of the angel before his shipwreck was of the same kind, the 
impressions of his waking hours renewed in sleep. 

Christ uttered no prophecies ; he renounced the power : many 
prophecies in the Bible are of doubtful character, obscure, and 
imperfect, and some made after the event.' They are a mere 
poetical dress given to affairs acted in the prophet's lifetime." 
Jesus spoke with contempt of the Hebrew prophets.* Some were 
of doubtful character f and some spoke in a state of delirium. 
The whole theory of prophecy savours of fatalism.* There are no 
clear prophecies in either Testament. Not one in the Old Testa- 
ment clearly refers to Christ.^ Christ did not foretell his own 
resurrection.* The whole body of prophets were impostors.^ No 
evidence can prove inspiration, can prove a miracle.^ Miracles 
are only startling natural events, designed to arrest the wonder of 
a barI)arous age, but explicable without departure from the 
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ordinary course of things.^ The most extraordinary in the Bible 
are only myths or allegories — the creation, Paradise, the serpent, 
the fall, the flood, Babel, &c. &c/^ Need we add after this that 
Christ is not divine, that man is not depraved, that the atone- 
ment is a theological figment, that the Bible is but a book of 
fables with a moral purpose, that reason is everything with us, 
and God is nothing ? There are worse things than those we have 
given, but we have purposely withheld them. 

But of this enough. Our readers will have been prepared by 
the foreeoing to appreciate the antagonism of theology in every 
mode of its developement to the faith of universal Christendom; 
and we now proceed to give them a detailed view of some of the 
points of contrast. Amand Saintes in his History has furnished 
us with the scheme, having been himself indebted for its larger 
portion to Araraon's Magazine : — 



The Christian System. 

1. True morality is founded 
upon religion. 

2. True religion has its source 
in a supernatural revelation. 

3. The truths of this revealed 
religion are contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

4. This revelation has been 
proved by miracles or works, 
that exceed the known powers of 
nature. 

5. The sacred writers ought to 
be regarded as the teachers of an- 
tiquity, inspired by God. 

6. Their inspiration must be 
respected even when they teach 
us doctrines that surpass our full 
comprehension, as that of atone- 
ment, regeneration, justification, 
&c. &c. 

7. The existence of God is the 
first and most easily demonstrable 
of all truths. 

8. God is a personal existence, 
who sees, who acts, and who under- 
stands ; and this it is which gives 
confidence to the Christian. 



The Rationalist System. 

1. True religion is founded 
upon morality. 

2. True religion has no other 
source than human reason. 

3. The writings called the Holy 
Scriptures are no more holy than 
the writings of Plato or Virgil. 

4. Everything that is called a 
miracle, ought either to be con- 
sidered as a myth, or ought to be 
explained as a purely natural event. 

5. They claim our assent simply 
on the ground that they teach no- 
thing but what our reason can com- 
prehend. 

6. We need not believe them 
when they teach what we cannot 
comprehend : Ist. Because they 
cannot demonstrate what they an- 
nounce. 2nd. Because such teach- 
ings have no salutary influence 
upon the life. 

7. It is impossible to demon- 
strate the existence of God. 

8. It is impossible to affirm the 
personality of God ; it is mixed up 
with the soul of the world. 
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The Christian System. 

9. In a general sense, God is 
the Father of all men; but he 
is besides, in a peculiar sense, the 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

10. Jesus, the Son of God, is, as 
such, a partaker ofthe divine nature. 

11. The Holy Spirit is a per- 
sonality distinct from the Father 
and the Sou. 

12. The Trinity is a manner of 
conceiving the divinity taught by 
Christianity. 

13. The history of the Creation 
by Moses contains the most pro- 
found truths delivered in the most 
simple style. 

14. By the fall of the first man 
the human race has degenerated 
from its condition of innocence. 

15. The doctrine of angels helps 
us in some measure to conceive of 
the world of Spirits. 

16. What Scripture teaches 
about the bad angels is important 
as a safeguard to our morality. 

17. Christ was conceived ofthe 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

18. The doctrine which he deli- 
A'ered to us he first learned of the 
Father. 

19. He accompanied his teach- 
ings by miracles that attested his 
power. 

20 He died upon the cross, and 
was buried ; he afterwards rose 
from the dead and ascended into 
heaven. 

21. Christ possesses both a di- 
vine nature and a human. 

22. God acts upon the minds of 
men by his Holy Spirit, to bring 
them to a knowledge of the truth, 
and for the sanctification of their 
sotils. 



The Rationalist System. 

9. It is only in a figurative sense 
that God is called the Father of 
Jesus. 

10. The title of Son of God 
may be given to any pious man. 

11. The Holy Spirit is nothing 
more than a divine quality. 

12. The Trinity is an invention 
of the scholastic theology of the 
Middle Ages. 

13. The earlier parts of Genesis 
must be looked upon as the pro- 
duction of a poetical imagination, 
like the theogonies of other nations. 

14. We of the present day are 
born in the same state of purity 
as the first men that dwelt upon 
the earth. 

15. The doctrine of angels has 
no basis in fact ; it is only a Judseo- 
Chaldaic myth. 

16. What is found in Scripture 
about the bad angels is as un- 
founded in theory as it is dangerous 
in practice. 

17. Christ came into the world 
in no other way than other men. 

18. He drew from the store of 
his own reflections the doctrine 
which he taught to men. 

19. The cures he effected, others 
could have effected also ; and the 
dead he was reported to raise were 
only in a state of lethargy. 

20. The only truth in these tales 
is the mere fact of the crucifixion. 
The resurrection may be explained 
without a miracle, and the ascen- 
sion is a myth. 

21. Our human nature becomes 
divine when we live piously. 

22. Man is consigned to the 
free will of his reason ; it is that 
alone which directs his steps. 

23. The 
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The Christian System. The Rationalist System. 

23. The Resurrection of Jesus 23. The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead is one of the Christ from the dead is only an 
foundations of our eternal hopes. allegory which represents the con- 
version of the Gentiles to Christi- 
anity. 

24. Christ will judge the living 24. The judgment to come is 
and the dead. only a dream of the Rabbis. 

25. Some will go into everlast- 26. Every man receives the re- 
ing life and some into everlasting tribution of his faults in this life : 
death, each retaining his distinct there is no eternity but that of God 
individuality, for ever. in which the distinct existence of 

all beings will be lust for * ever.' 

This parallel exhibits in very decided colours the antichristian 
character of that Rationalism, some of whose casual misinterpreta- 
tions of divine things had been previously noticed. Its genuine 
counterpart, we believe, will be found in the history of Gnosticism, 
that infidel disturber of the piurity of early Christiani^ and the 

ejace of the infant churches. Beausobre, Plater, and Waleh draw 
om the original sources the very likenesses of these heretical 
caricatures ; and old Epiphanius supplies a complete gallery of 
portraits to which they accurately correspond. TTiey are all 
clearly stamped with the impress of that wisdom by which the 
world knew not God. It will not surely be deemed unsuitable to 
quote the lines in which Jean Baptiste Rousseau denounces Moro- 
sophia, as they seem more applicable to the subject in hand tlian 
to the occasion of their composition : — 

^ Morosophie, en tous lieux approuv^, 
Et sur un trdne en public (^levee, 
Dicte de-Ik ses oracles menteurs, 
Ses argumens, ses secrets imposteurs ; 
Et, dans le monde, inonde d'aphorismes, 
De questions, de doutes, de sophismes, 
A la sagesse on vit en un clin d'oeil 
Substituer la folic et Torgueil. 
Mais, pour servir sa perfide maitresse, 
Le grand secret de sa trompeuse adresse 
Fut de remplir les hommes, divisi^, 
De sentimens, I'un k I'autre oppos^, 
D'embarrasser leurs esprits temeraires 
D'opinions et de dogmes contraires, 
Et d'ennoblir du nom de vifrites 
Ce fol amas de contrari^t«5s.' 

Oudenosophia would perhap have been the more correct de- 
signation of this false pblosophy, inasmuch as it is worth nothing, 
and in the providence of God is destined to come to nought. 

ON 
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ON CERTAIN IDIOMATIC USAGES OF THE 
PLURAL IN HEBREW. 

By William Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Edinburgh. 

As language is the sign of human thought, and as the laws of 
thought are uniform, it might be expected that in all languages 
the same modes of syntactical combination would prevail. Now, 
to a considerable extent, this is actually realised. There are 
certain great principles which regulate the combinations of words 
in all languages and constitute the laws of universal grammar, 
being themselves, in fact, formal and invariable laws of human 
thought. But from these normal principles we find in every 
tongue departures to a greater or less extent, in the usages of 
speech prevalent among those by whom it is, or has been em- 
ployed. Each general law, though recognised by all people, 
seems as if subjected to special modifications, more or less, in 
each separate instance. All obey the rule, but all do not obey it 
invariable/ J or in exactly/ the same way. Hence arise those special 
phenomena which constitute the syntactical idioms Q^idtAacra,), or 
proper features of each tongue. 

These idioms have been too frequently regarded as mere acci- 
dental or arbitrary departures from ordinary rule, of which little 
more can be said than that they form ' exceptions ' to the general 
laws of grammar, to be traced to some unaccountable caprice of 
the people by whom they were used. To adopt this mode, how- 
ever, of dealing with such a subject though it may be compendious 
and easy, is unphilosophical and unsatisfactory. It seems but 
reasonable to conclude that a linguistic usage which has received 
the sanction of a whole people must rest upon some principle 
regulating the habits of thou^t of that people — that a fixed and 
regular departure from a general rule in specific cases must be 
Us much the result of a law as obedience to that rule in general — 
and that, consequently, these idioms, instead of being mere isolated 
facts or anomalies, are to be viewed as the instances from which, 
by, an accurate induction, we are to ascertain the grammatical 
principle which each set of them embodies, and by which the idiom 
itself may be accounted for. 

In making such investigations there are two rules which it 
seems important to bear in mind. The one is, that as an idiom 
is simply a formal departure from the general rule, not a real 

contradiction 
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coDtradiction of it (in which case the rule itself would be invali- 
dated), the true solution will show how the idiom may be brought 
under the rule, notwithstanding its apparent departure from it. 
The other is, that as lanmage is purely subjective, denoting 
things as they are presented to the mind, and not as they are in 
themselves, the true solution of an idiom will indicate some concep- 
tion of the mindt which has led to the apparent but not real depar- 
ture from the fundamental nJe of grammar. To account for an 
idiom, therefore, is to discover the mental conception which has led 
to such a formal departure from, along with real adherence to, the 
general rule under which the idiom stands. 

In the present paper it is proposed to attempt this with refer- 
ence to certain well-known idioms of the plural in Hebrew. In 
that language, as in every other, the plural is used regularly to 
denote the conception which the mind forms of moreness^ in the 
objects of its contemplation. But not a few cases are found in 
which an object existing in unity is designated in Hebrew by a 
pliu^al noun. The thing to be ascertained is the reason of this, or, 
m other words, the mental conception which in each case produces 
it. Having ascertained this, the principle educed may be applied to 
the elucidation of certain usages which have been found difficult. 

I. The plural is often used in Hebrew to designate the ab- 
stract. — The rationale of this has been given by Ewald thus : — 

* The plm*al is used to combine the scattered individuality into a 
higher conception, so that it approaches very near to the concep- 
tion of the abstract ;'** or, to express the truth more simply and 
clearly, as the abstract is a generalization from several individuals, 
the mind conceives of it as if it embraced these individuals, and so 
designates it by a plural form. As instances of this usage the 
following may be adduced : Is. 1. 10, * AVho is among you that 
walketh D^ptWl in darknessesy* &c. ; comp. the Latin tenebrae ; 

* darkness ' being an abstract term denoting what the mind con- 
ceives of as a combination of separate qualities. Is. xvii. 10. 

* TTiou shalt plant plants D^^QJ?^ of lovelinesses^^ &c., the combina- 
tion of all that is lovely and beautiful ; comp. Latin deliciae. So 
also the words for youtli^ Vnyhj^^^ P^^'l^^y ^^^ ^^ D^^Pt> virginity 
UhrS^y with many others besides. These instances sufficiently 

show that it was a tendency of Hebrew thought to put terms 
denoting the abstract in the plural. Here, however, the rationale 
of the usage shows that the departiu^ from the ordinary rule for 
the use of the pliu'al was formal, not real. 

* Sit -venia yerbo ! Why should we not say moreness as the Germans say Mehrheit i 

»> Kleine Gr, p. 225. 

II. 
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II. In close connection with the abstract proper, is the personified 
abstra4)t or the embodied abstract, — After having by a process of 
generalization conceived the abstract as apart from the concrete, 
the mind often invests the abstract thus conceived with personal 
attributes, or ascribes to it personal acts, thereby giving the sub- 
jective conception, as it were, an objective existence. Thus, when 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters exclaim, ' O, Reason, 
thou art fled to brutish beasts;' the Reason, though properly 
abstract, is personified and spoken of as if it had a real existence. 
This is often done in Hebrew, and in such cases the language 
shows a tendency to use the plural form. Thus, in Proverbs, 
Wisdom, when used to designate not what an individual, as such, 
may possess of knowledge or sagacity, but the personification of 
such Knowledge or sagacity in the abstract, is frequently put in 
the plural /itoorr, vid. ch. i. 20 ; ix. 1, &c. The rationale of this 

usage is sufficiently obvious : the mind conceives the personified 
abstract as uniting in itself all the forms iu which the quality per- 
sonified may be displayed ; as thus a congeries of many, and as 
consequently properly denoted by a plural form. 

III. The plural is used in Hebrew to denote the intensive, or 
where anything is intended to he set forth as deserving of especial 
importance, — This usage is not peculiar to the Hebrew. Kiihner 
notices a similar idiom in the Greek poets, who, says he, ' fre- 
quently use the plural instead of the singular form, simply for the 
purpose of investing the expression with greater weight from the 
generalization of the individual ; thus Eur. Hec. 403 xd'KoL t o x e v (Xi v 
(instead of t^ ixrirqi) slxorcuf dvfjLoufxiyoif, So,' he adds, ' in Latin, 
parentes, liberi,filii, when only one parent, &c. is spoken of. The tra- 
gedians often say of a very dear person ra (plKrara, ra ^aiSgi//xaT« 
and the like (Comp. Aristot. Rhet, iii. 6. els- oyxov rr^s Xe^eo/f 
{ad sermonis granditatem) aufx^aXkBrai to ev tioWo. ^roietv).'*' The 
reason which Kiihner suggests for this usaee seems hardly suffi- 
cient. It is not the generalization of the individual which leads to 
the designation of it by the plural ; but rather because that, to 
which dignity is to be ascribed, or which is viewed intensively as 
the greatest or highest of its kind, is thought of as comprehending 
in itself the concentrated essence, so to speak, of the individuals 
composing its class — as if they had been combined and condensed 
in order to fiimish forth this superior specimen. This usage is very 
common in Hebrew. Glassius has collected a number of instances 
in his Phil, Sac, lib. iii. tract, i. canon 24, and though some of these 
instances might be ranked under other heads, there remains a 
number, which he has not noticed, sufficient to make up for any 

« Ausfuhrl, Gram, ii. 29. 
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deduction on this account. One or two will suffice here by way of 
specimen. Thus Ezek. xxviii. 10 : * Thou shalt die D^/lto the deaths 

of the uncircumcised/ &c. i.e. by the cruellest death which wicked 
men can inflict. So in Isa. liii. 9 : * And he made his grave with 
the rich T/ltoll in or after his deaths,^ i.e. his most cruel death. 

Jer. X. 15 : *They are vanity and the work UyPSffS of deceits^ 

t.e. of the grossest deceit. Lam. iii. 22 : ' It is of the Lord s 
merciesy' i.e, his infinite and unbounded mercy, that we are not 
consumed, &c. 

Under this head may be ranked most of the words which are 
usually adduced as proving the so-called plural of majesty : such 

as D^^*7^ Lord, Uhy2 Master, /itonil huge beast. Some 

distinguished scholars have endeavoured to show that these are 
not plural, and that, consequently, they do not come really into 
question in the present case. Thus Dr. Pye Smith, after tiochart 
and Eichhom, contends that Behemoth is not the plural of 
Behemahj but is an Egyptian word composed of P or jB the 
prefix, ehe an ox and mont aquatic, and is the proper designation 
of the Hippopotamus or river ox.** This is ingenious, but the 
soundness of the reasoning is doubtfid; for, 1st, it cannot be 
proved that at the time the book of Job was written the 
term Behemoth was ever applied by the Egyptians themselves to 
the Hippopotamus ; and 2nd, as the word stands it is unquestion- 
ably the plural of Behemah, and it seems very unlikely that in 
borrowing a name fit)m the Egyptians, composed of By ehe^ and 
mout, the author of the book of Job would have retained that 
word in a form not agreeing with the analogy of the Hebrew, and 
in which also it mignt be readily confounded with one already 
existing in his own language. It is characteristic of all languages 
which have appropriate forms of words, that in transplanting a roreign 
term they ^ve it such changes of form as bring it into analogy 
with their own words. Thus the Greeks, in transplanting the ori- 
ental word for a park or enclosed pleasure-ground, did not take the 
simple DT13, but changed it into vaqd^sKrof, in conformity with 

the analogy of their own tongue. Comp. Xi/S^vwrof frankincense 

from ni27, yii^oLffos cotton from 09*13, xwof an ape from ^^p, 

&c. Had this word then been really borrowed from the E^rptian 
we should have expected tliat the writer, instead of leaving it in a 
form not according to the analogy of the language in which he was 
writing, and apt to be confounded, from its identity of form, with 
a word already existing in that language, would nave given it a 

«* Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, i. 507. 
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shape more distinctly Hebraic ; as we find done in such words 
as T)yt\, Gen. xli. 43, njn?, D^IJTlS, Isa. xi. 11, &c. I am 

inclined therefore to deal with this word Behemoth as the plural 
of Behemah, and to explain the use of the plural in Job on 
the principle that it is the plural intensive, q.d, the beastliest 
of beasts — the hugest, fiercest and most dangerous. With re- 
gard to Adonim and Baalim, it has been affirmed that * it is only 
when in the construct state unth possessive pronouns that these words 
occur in the sense of a single master or lord,* and fi-om this it 
is argued that the noun is not in the plural at all, but that the 
form Vyitk or yh^f^^ for instance, is the singular p^ and by2 with 
a paragogic ^ inserted before the suffix for the sake of euphony. 
* For my own part,' says a distinguished writer, ' since through- 
out the context of the passages referred to, the word, when not in 
construction with the pronoun suffix, is in the singular number, 
and only assumes a plural form when in such construction, I 
should think it more simple and reasonable to conclude that Boli 
[Baali] is used as a singular form of the noun when in these 
circumstances of regimen.'* He then adduces from Gousset 
(^Comment. Ling. Heh.) the case of the prep. 7>^ becoming in some 
cases '»^^*, and from Wilson's Heb. Gram, the cases of 2hJ, ^^*, DH 
as assuming iod before the affixes, and asks whether byn may not 
be another instance of the same kind. Dr. Smith adopts the 
same view, and his remarks are much to the same effect.' This 
suggestion, it must be admitted, is ingenious, but the more I con- 
sider it the more am I forced to doubt its soundness. In the 
first place ; though it be true that the form v3^3, when it sig- 
nifies one individual, is never found except with the pronominal 
suffix, this is not the case with "^ilhi, which occurs both m the con- 
struct form with other substantives, and in the full form as 
designating one individual. E. gr. Gen. xxxix. 20 : * And Joseph's 
master (5)0^*^ '*^.*T5) took him,' &c. 1 Kings xvi. 24 : ' And called 
the name of the city which he built after the name of Shemer, 
owner of the hill, On*? ^I!*W) Shemron or Samaria.' These are 

instances of the word in the construct state, but it occurs also fre- 
quently in the full form, thus, e,gr. 1 Kings xxii. 17: *And 

the Lord said, these have no master (H^K^ D^-?*^ ^V Isa. xix. 
4 : * And the Egyptians will I give over to the hand of a cruel 
lord (n^ D**!l*7>^),' &c. Mai. i. 6 : * A sonhonoureth his father, 

and a servant his master (V^*W) ; if I then be a father, where is my 

• Dr. Wardlaw, Discourses on the Socinian Controversy^ p. 489, 4th ed. 
' Scripture Testimony, i. 509. 
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honour ? and if I be a mastei' (D^^*7h^), where is my fear ? ' These 
instances, which are only a selection from many, clearly show that 
whatever may be the case with D^^J^l, it is the plural of p^ 
and not the singular, which is used to de^gnate a master or lord 
in such cases as those under consideration at present. Supposing, 
then, that the theory of Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Smith, regarding 
the former of these, could be substantiated, it would still leave the 
greater part of the phenomena unexplained, and consequently 
could not, even in that case, be admitted as a rule of Hebrew 
grammar. Of this these learned writers, I conclude, were fully 
aware, for they both proceed to the examination of the question by 
proposing to leave the usage otAdonim unnoticed, upon the ground 
that, as this word is part of the phenomenon they had undertaken to 
explain, it must not be considered in the search for the explana- 
tion. Now, unless I err, their reasoning on this head is : — The 
thing to be accounted for is the use of Adonai in the plural, as 
an appellation of Deity, and in attempting to account for this we 
must not take into notice the instances in which this word, when 
thus used, occurs, because to do so would be to assume as proved 
what we are only endeavouring to prove. Now there can 
be no doubt that the principle here laid down is sound ; but 
unfortunately these eminent men, occupied with weightier 
thoughts and more momentous conclusions, have not perceived 
that in practice they have departed from their own rule, and 
instead of casting aside only those cases in which Adonim is 
used of Deity — the thing to be explained — they have left this 
word out of sight altogether, and have taken no account of it in 
ang of its usages. That this is the way to miss rather than to reach 
the truth in such cases, must be apparent on a little reflection. 
Were the thing to be accounted for, the use of Adonim with a 
singular signification in all cases, there would be reason in leaving 
it entirely out of view ; but where the thing to be explained is its 
use in this way in a specijic case, it is clear that the only instances 
to be excluded are those in which this specific usage is exemplified. 
Other instances, so far from being to be excluded from the induc- 
tion, are the most valuable elements out of which a sound con- 
clusion can be gained ; they are, in the language of Bacon, the 
InstanticB Crucis by which our path to a sound conclusion is most 
clearly indicated. Secondly, the instances which are adduced as 
analogous to the supposed usage of 7W with a paragogic iod before 
the pronominal sufiix are none of them admissible for this purpose. 
In all of them the iod is not parasogic, but is an essential part of 
the word. Thus the preposition bvf, which sometimes in poetry 
appears in the form ^bi^, is properly a substantive standing in the 

construct 
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construct state with the following noun (comp. Gesenius's Gram-- 
mar^ § 101) ; and which, though generally used in the singular, 
is by the poets occasionally used in the plural, perhaps for the 
sake of euphony, perhaps for some prosodial reason not now ascer- 
tainable. The occurrence of bvt with the iod^ then, gives no 

authority whatever for concluding that the iod in *bi)71 is paragogic. 
As regards the words for father^ brother^ father-in-law^ the pre- 
sence of the iod before the suffix is simply the retention of the full 
form of the word ; it is not a letter added to the word, but the 
word itself in its entire and unapocopated form. 2i^ was originally 

■ ^3>^, &c. ; so that the occurrence of those forms is not a case of 
the insertion of the paragogic iod^ but simply a retention of the 
word in its perfect form. The utter want of analogy between 
such cases and the supposed case of 73^3, with the iod appended, 
did not escape Dr. Smith ; but the mode in which he tries to 
get over the diflSculty is altogether unsatisfactory. ' Since,' 
says he, ' Baal, like them (iD^* father^ T^^ brother^ DH father- 
in-law)^ expresses one of the familiar relations of life, the 
usage in their case, though originating in a diflFerent etymo- 
logical reason, might become transferred to it by colloquial 
assimilation.'^ This sentence conveys to me, I confess, no definite 
idea. What, e, gr,^ is meant by asserting that the usage of Abi, 
&c., originates in a different etymological reason from the supposed 
usage of Baali, when, according to the writer's own theory, the 
latter originated in no etymological reason at all, but was the 
result merely of colloquial assimilation ? And by what conceiv- 
able process can we suppose Baali to be assimilated to Abi ? Shall 
we say that because a certain class of words retain their full, ori- 
ginal form in certain circumstances, another word, occurring in 
the same circumstances, receives an addition to its original form 
in order that it may be assimilated to that class ? If this be a law 
of Hebrew, one would like to see it substantiated by a few more 
examples ; and one would require some reason to be assigned why, 
of all words expressing the familiar relations of life, Baal alone 
should be brought into assimilation with the forms Abi, Ahi, &c. 
In the absence of all such proof, I must regard Dr. Smith's solu- 
tion as altogether unfounded. 

Viewing these words, then, as really plurals, the solution I would 
give of their usage to denote individuals is simply this, that here, 
as in many other cases, the plural is employed to express the idea 
of the word intensified. Adon is a lord ; Adonimy used for an in- 
^lividual, is a lord intensified=aii absolute proprietor, or a harsh, 
^evere task-master. So also with Baal. 

8 Scripture Testimony, i. 509. 
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IV. There is still another usage of the plural with a angular 
signification, which requires to be noticed. It is where an object 
exhibiting plurality in unity is designated; in which c€ue the plural 
is very frequently employed. To this rule, which does not a{q)ear 
to have much arrested the notice of Hebrew grammarians, the 
writer of this paper suggested attention in a work published some 
years ago.*" From the examples adduced in support of it, one or 
two may be furnished here as a specimen. Thus Ps. IxxviiL 15, 
n^^ Jltonjl, a great sea ; the sea being the unity of many plural- 
ities, according to the line of one of oiur own poets : * Distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea.' Ps. cxxiv. 5 : D^^H "tDiJ, * Th© waters 
has gone over me ;' i. e., the body of waters, the accumulated mass. 
Jer.li. 58 : li:2mil ^23, /l^DH, ' the broad wall of Babylon ;' i. e., 

tt:tvt ' i/'» 

the one wall consisting of many separated sections. Ps. xviii. 15 : 
3*1 6T?'^3, much lightning=jnAXiY flashes, &c. 

Assuming that this rule announces a real peculiarity of Hebrew 
construction, there is an important application of which it is sus- 
ceptible, as it famishes a satisfactory explanation of a much can- 
vassed usage of the sacred writers, viz., the use of the plural 
D^i^^^ to designate God, as well as of other appellations of Deity, 
such as ^yrij, ''^, &c. Various other explanations of this have 

been suggested by grammarians and theologians, but all seem 
liable to ratal objections. Some of these explanations may be here 
briefly noticed. 

1. Le Clerc, and after him Herder, De Wette, and others, find 
in this usage a remnant of polytheism. According to this hypo- 
thesis, the earliest speakers of uie Hebrew, believing in a plurality 
of deities, were wont to speak of ' the gods ;' and this usage was 
retained after correcter views of the Deity came to prevail amongst 
their descendants. To this it may suffice to reply that the basis 
on wliich the hypothesis rests is altogether unsupported, there 
being no evidence whatever that the religion of the Hebrews grew 
out of a polytheistic system, but abundant evidence to the con- 
trary ; and further, that supposing the fact thus assumed to be 
correct, all analogy goes to show that the effect upon their lan- 
guage of such a change in the opinions of the Hebrews regarding 
the nature of Deity would have been the very reverse of that 
supposed, inasmuch as all peoples on renouncing a belief in a 
plurality of deities are carenil to avoid every mode of expression 
that may be construed to imply such a oelief. It is beddes 
worthy of notice, that this theory leaves unaccounted for such 

^ Connection and Harmony cfthe Old €Md New TestttmenU, 
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usages as ^ ^^.^ Job xxxv. 10, H^ T^V/^j Isa. liv. 5, &c., 
which are plainly part of the phenomenon to be explained.* 

2. Many grammarians, following the Rabbins, include this 
usage under what they have called the Pluralis Majestaticus^ 
affirming that it is an idiom of the Hebrew to use words denoting 
relations oi greatness or power in the plural. But this rule has no 
real existence, nor can it be substantiated by any suflScient evidence. 
Did it express an actual law of Hebrew thought, we should find it 
pervading the language ; so that every word descriptive of master- 
ship or potvej* would anow a tendency to appear in the plural form. 
Such words especially as those for kinff, judge, priest, prince, noble, 
general, &c., all terms expressive of dignity and authority, would 
be found assuming this plural-of-majesty form. But nothing of 
all this do we perceive to oe the case. Bating the terms for Deity 
and the term for master, and one or two others already accounted 
for, there is no noun of dignity which is used in the plural form. 
Hence Ewald has promptly rejected this rule from his Hebrew 
Grammar ; justly remarking that ' it is a great error to suppose 
that the Hebrew language, as we find it, has any feeling for a so- 
called pluralis majestaticus.' 

3. Some regard this usage as an instance of the plural used to 
denote the abstract. Deriving mw from TVi^, a root lost to the 
Hebrew but still existing in the Arabic, where it signifies coluit, 
adoravit, they regard DTPi^ as denoting the numen venerandum^ 
the abstract emoodiment of the ideas of reverence, authority, 

Sower, and judgment. But to this it may be objected that as the 
ews did not conceive of God as a personification but as a per- 
son, it seems to the last degree improbable that they should use 
words to designate Him formed according to the rule for words 
expressive of an embodied or personified abstract. The Hebrews, 
enjoying an express revelation of God, had nothing in their theo- 
logy corresponding to the vague to Setov of the Greeks, or the nu- 
men venerandum of the Latins. It was emphatically their privilege 
to know God and to draw nigh to him as to a personal existence 
possessing and exercising certain attributes. 

4. Hengstenberg^ explains this usage as an instance of the 
plural intensive, and considers the plural here as serving the same 
end with the repetition of the names of God as in Josh. xxiv. 22 ; 
Isaiah vi. 3, &c. But though this use of the plural may serve to 
account for some of the instances of plural appellatives of Deity, it 
does not appear sufficient to account for all, and especially for the 
peculiar term of Deity Elohim, We have already seen that when 

» See Hengstenberg, Die Authentic dea Pentateuches, i. 266. 
k Die Auth, d. Peat, i. 260. . 
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the Hebrews would denote a fierce lord, or an absolute proprietor, 
they use Adonim and Baalim,, instead of Adon and Baxil ; and as 
Jehovah is the all-powerful Lord and the absolute master of all, 
it may be said that the plural terms are applied to him on this 
account. To this it would be difficult to offer any satisfactory re- 
ply ; but when we come to apply the same process of reasoning to 
account for Elohim, we shall perceive that the cases are not exactly 
parallel. In the case of Adonim, Baalim, &c. the plural inten- 
sive is used to describe one who possesses in a very nigh or the 
highest degree, the quality possessed by every one whom we may 
designate by the singular. Adon = a lord ; Adonim (pi. intens.), a 
very lord = Dominissimus — Kuqiuraro^. But Elohim is not the in- 
tensive of Eloah. In this case the singular means as much as the 
plural ; and accordingly is occasionally used to signify the Great 
Supreme. The rule here, therefore, for intensives fails, and must 
be set aside by us as inadequate to explain the phenomena of the 
case. The same is true of Shaddai. We cannot aver that this 
is the intensive plural of a singular denoting a miehty one, for it 
has no singular, and so far as we know anything of the language 
never had : for it, therefore, we must have some other mode of 
accounting than the plur. intens. 

On these grounds I conclude that the preference is to be given 
to the theory which accounts for the use of the plural in the names 
of Deity on the principle that there was thereby shadowed forth 
the truth that the oneness of God was not mere naked monotheism, 
but a unity resulting from the combination, so to speak, of plu- 
rality — that it was not the oneness of a God, but the oneness of a 
godhead — that, in short, it was, as the clearer and fuller revela- 
tions of the New Testament on this head teach us — a Trinity. 
This being a fact made known to us in Scripture, there is no reason 
why we should not make use of it for the purpose of explaining 
any phenomena which may occur, and which may be susceptible 
of explanation from it. 

The solution thus given of the usage in question must not be 
confounded with that frequently proposed by writers in defence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, viz., that the sacred writers adopted it 
in order to teach or at least to indicate that doctrine. To this it 
has been justly objected that it assumes that the sacred writers 
did usually involve doctrines of this kind in the mere forms of 
words"* — a position not only destitute of evidence, but which seems 
altogether improbable. No such objections, however, can be urged 
against the theory advanced in this paper ; for the solution which 
it proposes lies not in any supposed expedient resorted to by the 

"™ Lee's Heb, Gram. p. 280, ed. 1844. 
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sacred writers, but in a formal law of Hebrew thought. That the 
inspired writers should invent a form of speech in order to teach a 
particular doctrine is extremely milikely ; but that the Hebrew 
people should form their name for Deity after the analogy of their 
own idioms is altogether natural. Knowing the fact of the divine 
plurality in unity they used their term for Deity exactly as they 
were wont to use any other term denoting an object wmch com- 
bined plurality with unity. 

There is an objection urged by Hengstenberg against the older 
theory which may seem also to aflFect that now proposed. ' It is 
incapable/ he says, ' of explaining the use of the name D\'T^>^ of 
the Deity in the most general reference, and is necessitated to 
ignore it. Even one single passage like that in Sam. xxviii. 13, 
where the idea of Deity itself is too narrow for the D^H^J^, and 
where this word must have the vague sense of something unearthly, 
non-human, is suflScient to set it aside.' ^ To this it is replied, 
that there might be some force in the objection did we propose to 
account for all the instances in which Elohim is used of a smgular 
object, in the way suggested. But this is not the case ; it is only 
of the use of this term to denote Deity that our rule professes to 
ojffer explanations ; for its use to denote other objects let us account 
as we can. Surely it is a strange position to assume that the same 
word must in all its usages come under the same rule of construc- 
tion. We have already seen the opposite in the case of Adonim, 
which is sometimes the plural intensive, and sometimes the plural 
of multeity in unity ; why may not a similar variety of law regu- 
late the use of Elohim ? 2. In the case adduced by Hengsten- 
berg, as utterly subversive of our rule, it is by no means clear that 

DTPK means what he savs it means. Why may we not suppose 
that, to the excited imagmation of the sorceress, the awful and ve- 
nerable form that came at her invocation from the invisible world 
appeared as none other than God himself? 3. Hengstenberg 
seems to have forgot that this instance is no less fatal to his own 
theory of DTT7^*, than he says it is to that which he adduces it to 
overturn. If it be impossible from the fact of the IVinity to ac- 
count for the calling of a supernatural object Elohim, it is no leiSs 
so from the doctrine of the plural intensive. According to this 
doctrine the reasoning here should stand thus : Eloah in the sin- 
gular signifies God ; therefore to express the idea of God in the 
highest flie plural Elohim is employed. Now here it is something 
less than God that is denoted ; it is the mere vague supernatural ; 
and hence the term properly denoting God in the highest is used. 
Such reasoning is self-contradictory. 

» Lib, cit. i. 255. 
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ON SACRED TREES. 

By The Editor. 

When we reflect upon the number of trees mentioned with honour 
in the Scripture, and when we refer to the worship which the apos- 
tate Israehtes so often rendered to their idols in * groves,' and 
* under every green tree,' any facts which may tend to throw light 
upon the obscurities which involve the subject, must be regarded 
as possessing some degree of interest and value. Such facts are 
not scarce ; for a degree of veneration, more or less religious, has 
been 'paid to particular trees, at some time or other, in all the 
coimtries of whose history we have any knowledge. In laying 
some of the more remarkable of these facts before our readers, we 
shall be much assisted by a Dissertation on Sacred Trees, which 
forms one of the Appendices to the first volume of Sir William 
Ouseley's learned Travels in various Countries of the East. 

The biblical reader will recollect many important trees, besides 
that which stood * in the midst of the garden of Eden,* emphati- 
cally styled ' the tree of life ;' and * the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.' Such texts as Exod. xxxiv. 13 ; Deut. xii. 4 ; xvi. 21 ; 
1 Kings xiv. 23 ; 2 Kings xvi. 4 ; Isa. i. 29, &c., will remind him of 
the idolatrous worship rendered in groves and imder every green 
tree ; and then the mmd will revert to the oak near Shechem under 
which Jacob buried the idols and ear-rings of his people (Gen. 
XXXV. 4) ; to the oak near Bethel, which marked the grave ot De- 
borah, and which was significantly called Allon-bachutk Q the oak 
of weeping') Gen. xxxv. 8 ; to the palm-tree under which another 
Deborah, the prophetess, dwelt (Judg. iv. 5) ; to the oak under which 
sat 'the man of God' (1 Kings xiii. 14); to the oak in Ophrah, 
under which the aneel of God appeared unto Gideon, and con- 
versed with him (Judg. vi. 1 1, 19, oO) ; and to the oak that was * in' 
or * by' the very sanctuary of the Lord (Josh. xxiv. 26). These and 
other trees, which we may suppose lofty and lunbrageous, such as 
the ' oaks, poplars, and elms, because the shadow thereof is good' 
(Hos. iv. 13), must immediately occur to the biblical reader ; nor 
will he be unmmdful of that humble bush, which the Lord conse- 
crated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses in 
flaming fire on the mountain of Horeb (Exod. iii. 2, 4). 

These Scriptural facts we may take as a text, the ideas involved 
in which may be developed and explained by the analogous usages 
of other nations ; whether the trees be understood as distinguishing 

the 
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the scenes of memorable transactions; as dedicated to certain 
divinities ; or, as in some cases, almost identified with those diyi* 
nities themselves. 

Classical antiquity offers many examples of trees reported 
sacred ; and so freouently were groves and looods dedicated to 
religious purposes, tnat at last those very terms (in Greek iXaos 
(alsos)y and lucus in Latin) implied consecration. That groves in 
ancient times were considered as temples, we learn from Pliny ; » 
and there is authority for behoving fliat images were placed in 
groves sooner than within the walls of rehgious edifices.^ Also 
that in the formation of statues wood was employed before stone 
or marble, appears from Pausanias, and is declared by many 
antiquaries. That various trees were consecrated, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, is known from numerous passages fEimihar to every 
classical reader. The statue of each god was often made from 
the tree esteemed sacred to him. To the custom of hanging 
wreaths and fillets, and chaplets or garlands upon the sacred trees, 
as votive offerings or as tokens of veneration, we shall not parti- 
cularly refer, as we remember no allusion to such a practice in 
Scripture. 

In Egypt trees were not without honour. The palm was there 
4eemed sacred, according to Porphyry ; and Herodotus mentions 
those palms that surrounded the temple of Perseus (ii. 91) ; the 
grove of immense trees, and the trees reaching to heaven about 
the temple of Bubastes or Diana (ii. 138) ; and those at the great 
temple of Apollo. We may believe that a ' sacred mulberrv- 
tree gave its name Hiera Sycaminos, to a town or station near tne 
river Nile ; and a very ancient monument, delineated by Norden,® 
exhibits a tree concerning which many conjectures have been offered. 

Proceeding to the East, properly so called, we discover among 
the Pagan Arabs of early ages, a tree worshipped by certain 
tribes as an idol, imder the name of Aluzza. And Ouseley cites 
the Chronicle of Tabri for the statement, that the inhabitants of 
Najran in Yemen, being idolaters, like their neighbours, ' had, 
outside the city, a date tree of considerable size ; and every year, 
on a certain day, they held a solemn festival ; and on that day 
all the people assembled round the tree, and they covered it with 
garments of rich embroidery, and brought all their idols under 
it ; and they went in ceremonious procession about that tree and 
offered up prayers ; and an evil spirit or devil spoke to them from 
the midst of it, and they having paid reverence to that tree re- 
turned.' In this passage ' the garments of rich embroidery' with 

* ?kU, Hist, xii. I. ^ D. Vossins in M. Maimonides, ^ De Idololatria^* i. 3. 

« Jhtvels, pi. Iviii. 
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vfhivh the tree was covered, may suggest to the reader ^ the hang- 
ings for the GTove/ which were woven by the apostate daughters 
of Israel (2 Kings xxiii. 7), if we may conclude that the 'grove 
wen> really composed of trees, and was not, as some suppose, 
merely a ' gn)ve idol/ Tiiat the Arabians from the patriarchal 
faitli of Abraliam, fell into the worship of trees and stones, thdr 
oldest historians testify ; and the Holy Scriptures evince throu^- 
put the tendency of the Israelites to the same degeneracy. 

Advancing from Arabia into Persia, we find many existing 
relira of the religious veneration paid to trees and bushes. Mr. 
Morier ** observes tliat according to superstitious belief, the rags 
dei)osited on certain bushes by persons suffering from diseases, 
and taken thence by other patients, who in turn substitute their 
own, prove an infallible remedy. Elsewhere (ii. 239) the same 
travcHer mentions the tomb of some Persian saint ; and growing 
close to it a small bush on which were fastened various rags ana 
shreds of garments ; these, as was generally fancied, had acquired 
virtues particularly efficacious against sickness. In the seven- 
teenth century it was remarked by Chardin at Ispahan, that the 
religious Moslems chose rather to pray under a very old tree 
than in the neighboiuing mosque. They devojitly reverence, he 
remarks, those trees which seem to have existed during many 
ages, piously believing that the holy men of former times had 
prayed and meditated under their shade. At Ispahan he also 
noticed a large and ancient plane, all bristling with nails and 
points, and hung with rags, as votive offerings from Dervishes, 
who came under this tree to perform their devotions. He next 
describes another plane, said to be in his time above a thousand 
years old ; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, he adds, arises from a superstitious respect 
entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees already men- 
tioned. They call them, he says, Dracte fazel (more properly 
Dirakht i fazel) or * the excellent trees.' Among others of them 
described by him, is one at Shiraz, to which the devout tied chap- 
lets, amulets, and pieces of their garments ; while the sick (or 
some friends for them) burned incense, fastened small lighted 
tapers to the tree, and practised other superstitions in the hope of 
thereby restoring health. ' Throughout all Persia,' adds this 
most instructive traveller, ' these Drax^te fazels are venerated by 
the multitudes, and they appear studded all over with nails, used 
in fixing on them shreds of cloth and other votive offerings. Under 
their slmde the pious love to repose whole nights, fancying that they 
behold resplendent lights, the souls of Aoulia^ or blessed saints, 

** Journey y i. 230. 
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who had under the same trees performed their devotions. To 
these spirits persons afflicted with tedious maladies devote them- 
selves ; and if they recover, the cure is attributed to their influ- 
ence, and proclaimed a miracle.* ® 

Pietro della Valle speaks of the great cypress at Passa (proba- 
bly the ancient Pasagarda) in the same country, which was highly 
venerated by the Moslems, who often lighted tapers in the capa- 
cious hollow of its trunk. The veneration paid to this and similar 
trees he ascribes to the popular belief that tliey are the receptacles 
of blessed souls — or ratner, that the soul of some holy elder or 
venerable personage delighted to dwell in that tree or to frequent 
that spot. 

All this is undoubtedly a relic of ancient Paganism ; and how- 
ever suspicious such acts and impressions may appear, it is certain 
that the Moslems shudder at an imputation of idolatry, and fancy 
that, in their addresses or ofierings to those trees, they only invoke 
the true God, the great Creator. 

There is little reason to doubt that the Moslem invaders of 
Persia, in the seventh century, found this invocation of trees esta- 
blished there from long bygone ages ; and that they soon adopted 
the popular superstition — the rather as some practices of a similar 
character would not appear to have been altogether unknown 
among themselves — reconciling it to their own belief by address- 
ing the Almighty, or, as we have seen, the intermediating spirits 
of saints. The ancient ideas on the subject, in that pyrolatrous 
country, may be collected from the books attributed to Zeratusht 
(Zoroaster), from which it appears that trees were invoked as pure 
and holy ; and that a form of prayer was particularly addressed 
to the Feroiiers, or spirits of saints, through whose influence the 
trees grew up to purity, and which, placed above these trees as 
on a throne, were occupied in blessing them. These Feroiiers 
were immortal, powerful, and beneficent beings, pleased with 
oflTerings, able and willing to protect their votaries, and prompt in 
carrying up to the mighty Ormuzd the petitions of their in- 
vocators. 

It deserves to be noticed that in Persia many an aged bush 
has been exalted into a Dirakht ifazel, from the fancied appear- 
ance of fire glowing in the midst of it, and then suddenly vanish- 
ing. This name is however applied to every bush or tree which 
exhibits votive ofierin^, without regard to size, species, age, 
beauty, or situation. Much nicety of selection is precluded by 
the scarcity of wood in Persia. They are often found near the 
tombs of supposed saints ; but they are frequently noticed in re- 

• Voyages, ed. Langles, viii. 99, 109; ix. 181. 
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mote and desert places, where it could not be supposed that they 
had derived any virtue from such sacred relics. 

In former ages trees were among the chief divinities of India ; 
and are still regarded with veneration by the people of that coun- 
try. The large and spreading Bogaha, or God-tree, is worshipped 
in Ceylon, under the belief tlmt Buddha, while on earth, was wont 
to repose imder its shade. In the Philippines every aged tree is 
regarded as a kind of divinity, and the man who should cut one 
down would be treated as a criminal ; ' in short we find this vene- 
ration for trees, under various forms, among the Siamese and 
Japanese ; the Chinese and Tahitians ; and the superstition pre- 
vails from the north-eastern quarter of that mighty Asiatic empire 
described by Stahlenberg, to its European frontiers, westward. 

In Africa, the modem Moslems and Pagans seem almost 
equally disposed to distinguish particular trees as sacred objects. 
Every tribe of the Galla nation m Abyssinia (according to Bruce, 
confirmed by Salt), avowedlv worships the Wanza tree as a god. 
Mungo Park» speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuha, 

* decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth,' and which 

* nobody presumed to pass without hansing up something.' In the 
centre of most of the villages of the West African coast, rises the 
magnificent Pullam, or Silk-cotton tree, which the inhabitants 
regard with veneration as the guardian Fetish of the place.^ On 
the coasts of Southern Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings 
and pray to trees, more especially in times of sickness, under 
an expectation of thereby recovering their health.' In a different 
repon of Africa (near Mogadore), Colonel Keating perceived a 
resemblance, or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) 
and the Arayel or sacred tree of the Hindoos ; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon these Argali — ' rags, potsherds, and the 
like trash.* Why such things were offered, or the origin of such 
a custom, no person there attempts to explain, but, as me Colonel 
very truly observes, a ' traveller will see precisely the like in the 
west of Ireland, and will receive an equally satisfactory account 
of the subject.' 

Now, having from this wide excursion returned to our own 
doors, we could start forth anew to survey similar superstitions 
respecting trees in the Pagan and even Christian times of Western 
Europe. But we forbear. We consider that the fiwts which 
have been produced will satisfactorily explain all the Scriptural 
allusions to dendrolatry and to superstitions connected with trees. 
But we cannot neglect to point out to notic-e, the one idea which 

' Relation des Philippines^ in Thevenot's Coll. « Travels^ p. 65. 

»• Christian TravelUr, p. 158. ' Barbot in Churchill's Collection, v. 344. 
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runs through and animates all these examples — ^namely, that the 
trees embody or localise the presence of spirits or spiritual bemgs, 
who had power in themselves to grant, or who had influence to 
procure from the Most High attention to the small wants of man 
in this life, as to the alleviations which his condition may require, 
and which God, of himself, is too high, or too remote, to notice. 
But as this disposition to regard Him as a God afar off, and not a 
God at hand, directed all emotions of hope and fear to inferior 
beings, and made them the object of all vital religion — ^it was (be- 
sides being in itself wrong) certain to lead to the grossest idolatry 
and polytheism, and hence the vehemence with which grove and 
tree worship are opposed and discouraged throughout the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 



ON HEBREW POETRY/ 

By Professor H. A. von Ewald, D.D, 

Translated from the German, with the Author's latest Corrections, by 
John Nicholson, B.A., Oxon., Ph. D. Tubingen. 



in. — Form of Hebrew Poetry. 

I. Form qfitfie Language. 

The distinction between ordinary and poetic language, in words, 
forms of words, and structure of sentences, subsists among the 
Hebrews, as far as we can trace the history of their literature, 
from time immemorial. There cannot indeed have been any such 
distinction originally, except that the poetical language must in so 
far have been more animated, rich, and exuberant, as the thoughts 
of the poet generally soared above the common level ; as the poetic 
language of the ancient Indians, for example, differs but little from 
prose. Among the Hebrews, Arabians, and other nations, however, 
the oldest poems, which must have paved the way and have fixed 
the normal diction for the later poets, have not been preserved 
together with the oldest prose ; and, at the period at which lite- 
rature advances into the Ken of history, the poetic language has, 

» The first portion of this Treatise (containing I. Notion of Hebrew Poetry , and 
II. History and Kinds of Hebrew Poetry) is comprised in the preceding Number 
of the Journal of Sacred Literature, 

among 
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among them, already separated itself, as a higher and more solemn 
diction, to a considerable distance from that of common prose. 

The prose of the Hebrews displays the language reduced to a 
certain equable measure : the forms shortened, the words confined 
to the indispensable compass, the structure of the sentences simple, 
distinct, and tranquil. And this equable measure of the language, 
as it has been established in common life, is there so much me 
more fixed, traditionary, and imchangeable. The poetic language, 
on the contrary, can neither confine itself to this equable, stinted 
measure^ nor to this awkward traditionary standard of the ordinary 
language : it is more animated, richer, more exuberant ; loves, 
even in externals, a lofty and sonorous march ; and, moreover, 
constantly recruits its strength and renews its youth. To how 
great an extent this statement is true may be best discerned by 
observing the difierent strata from which, as from hidden treasu- 
ries, the poetic language of the Hebrews derives its capabilities as 
well as its materials. 

1. Very much that is peculiar to the poetic language is evidently 
derived from the earlier periods of the Hebrew language, and must 
have been preserved, by poetic tradition, from primitive poems 
which we cannot now trace. Many archaic words which prose has 
lost are retained by the poets ; and a considerable number of fuller, 
more euphonious K>rms are only preserved in verse : the particular 
explanation of which belongs rather to the province of the Lexicon 
and Grammar. Nay, we can even now discern with tolerable dis- 
tinctness how the earliest prose accessible to us stands, in this 
respect, still nearer to the ordinary poetic language ; for the oldest 
narrator in the Pentateuch still has- the light, copious, and buoyant 
style, and indeed even some forms, of the poetic language. Many 
later poets, however, also repeat some forms from the elder period, 
rather in consequence of their artificial spirit ; being prone, in the 
decline of internal vigour, to have recourse to external distinctions 
and ornament (Cf. Ewald's Heh. Gram. § 406-408\ 

Such primitive materials may be recognised by tnis, that merely 
one portion of them may be traced back to Aramaic, as the larger 
and older branch of the Semitic language, with which Hebrew 
stands in close relationship ; while another important portion refers 
to an older modification of Semitic generally, and one which we 
are not, in fact, able to recognise historically : as, for instance, the 
union-vowel in the stat. comtr. § 406, sqq. ; H^ in Ps. viii. 2 ; 1^ 

in Ps. xix. 5 ; V^^ID in Ps. xxix. 10 ; yPB in Judg. v. 2. 

2. But the genuine poet does not merely faithfully preserve the 
treasures of antiquity, he also exercises a sovereign mastery over 
the language of his own time ; and wherever truly creative thoughts 

arise. 
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arise, they succeed in forming a commensurate path for themselves 
in the expression also. At the period, indeed, at which great poets 
arise, the formation of the roots of a language is already too far in 
the background of earlier ages ; for the foundation of a language 
must be permanently laid before the poet can obtain a basis to 
build on. Nevertheless, to create new formations out of the already 
existent materials and capabilities of a language, just as they are 
called forth by the penetrating thought ; to develope new forms 
analogically ; artfully to dispose the structure of his sentence — all 
this is the poet's privilege ; and as he rules in this province with 
creative power, he is the happy architect of the language of his 
time. 

Every poem of primitive vigour enables us to feel to what an 
extent this is exemplified in the Hebrew poets. Bold combinations 
in the proposition, emphatic collocation of words, and sententious 
brevity in the diction, are the especial indications of the poet's 
mastery over the language. The most remarkable phenomenon 
here, perhaps, is the fact that many poets from the seventh century 
onward preserve the utmost succinctness and tension in the propo- 
sition and in the members of the verse, and, at a period when 
poetry already manifests symptoms of internal decline, vindicate 
the pristine dignity of the poetic language, by a certain neatness 
and external compactness of structure ; as has already been touched 
on at greater length, in p. 90. Cf. Hebr. Gram, § 593. 

3. fiut, lastly, the poet is not merely the most privileged sove- 
reign and creator in the province of the language of his time ; he 
also utters the warmest and freshest impressions of the time and 
place to which his own emotions are most intimately bound ; his 
language, with all its loftiness and dignity, is at the same time the 
most vernacular and the most characteristic language, because it 
is the purest and the most unpretending emanation of the entire 
human personality of the individual. The poet may, therefore, 
more freely and easily allow the divergent shades and materials of 
the language of his immediate home and his own time to mingle 
in his diction ; and while prose is slow to alter a form which has 
once been established; the poetic language constantly enriches 
itself and renews its youth, bv adopting dialectical peculiarities 
which have not been admitted into the prevailing prose, and by the 
intrusion of elements from the popular idiom, wnich always pos- 
sesses a richer variety, because the inexhaustible source of living 
language is always chan^ng and continuing to develope itself, even 
unobserved, while learned prose is stationar}^ So natural a poetry 
as that of the Hebrews is in the main forms the very field on which 
these causes must exert important influences. What a marked 
power dialect could exercise in it is incontrovertibly evinced by 

two 
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two remarkable and long pieces from the early centuries, the I 
of IX'borah ( Judc. y.) smd the Song of Songs : both belon^ngto 
the northern distnets of Palestine, and displaying evidences of con- 
siderable dialectical differences from other pieces ; for, althou^ 
several centuries intervene between the two, and the language of 
the one, moreover, is again different in many particulars from tkt 
of the other, tliey are yet both full of words and forms of Aramaic 
rather than of genuine Hebrew type, as northern Palestine un- 
doubtedly approached more nearly to the Aramaic character.^ But 
that pooular idioms first intrude, as it were insensibly, into the poets 
of the Old Testament, is evinced by several later Psalms and other 
poems : to refer only to the language of the so-called Songs of 
Dearees, Ps. cxx. sqq., to the bold innovations of the book of £c- 
clesiastes, and to that very Aramaic su£Bx VtT^ Ps. c&vi. 12, whidi 

occurs nowhere else. Nay, the same author may use different 
idioms in a poem ; as Jeremiah, for example, employs the abbre- 
viated relative '1^, as a poet in his elegies, but not as a prophet 

It is only when we make allowances for all these influences 
together that we clearlv appreciate how many causes concurred to 
make the Hebrew poetic language so imcommonly rich and plastic, 
and so distinct from prose. He who wishes to estimate the whole 
energy and beauty, the true compass, and the inexhaustible capa- 
bilities of the Semitic languages, must look to the poets of the 
Hebrews and Arabians ; since among those nations prose gradually 
became more and more poor and monotonous. Further details, 
however, do not belong here, but to the Grammar and Lexicon. 

H. Form of the Diction ; Rhythm. 

1. The diction, that is, the flow and coherence of the words in 
the propositions, is, in prose, wholly dependent on the necessity of 
the occasion ; is sometimes very concise, sometimes very difiuse ; 
and is without regularity and law, except the general laws of per- 
spicuity and euphony. But the poetic diction cannot content itself 
with this scanty ana irregular cnaracter of the ordinary diction: 
it is, by its very essence, partly too impassioned and too exuberant 

^ I am still unable, on mature consideration, to revoke what I siud to this effect 
concerning the Song of Debora and the Song of Songs, as early as 1826, in my little 
work, Das Hohelied, &c. p. 18. To speak merely of the abbreviated relative "P, 
§ 453 : this is not found, settine aside later writings, in books of the ^ghth and ni^ 
centuries, and still farther back, anywhere else but in Judg. v. ; in vi.— viiL, which 
are derived from a peculiar source ; and in the Song of Songs. To this are then to 
be added the other rather Aramaic words in Judg. v., and Aramaic forms snch as 
^^K^ ^P")5» § 560, m^^ in order that not, Cant i. 7, which do not occur anywhere 
else but in the Song of Songs. 

to 
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to do so, partly too rigidly constrained to observe a fi&ed modera^ 
tion of this exuberance. 

For, as the inward abundance of the thoughts is the first and 
most vital breath of poetry, so, as to external manifestation also, 
the poet cannot express himself in a curt, scanty, and unsustained 
flow of words. A sentence of even the utmost beauty, as far as its 
matter is concerned, is yet not necessarily poetry ; nor does a single 
brief or very simple proposition form an entire piece or member of 
poetry. A stream of words and images, an exundant and impetuous 
diction, a movement which in its &st violence seems to know no 
bounds nor control — these are the nearest manifestations of poetic 
diction. 

But a diction which should only continue in this nearest move- 
ment, and should advance without bounds and measure, would soon 
destroy its own beauty and even its very life. On the contrary, 
therefore, the more lively and exundant the onward movement is, 
the more necessair are the moderation and control, the counter- 
action and tranquillization of this impetuosity. And as this effect 
of the proper moderation of the movement is regular and beautiful, 
even wnen it occurs once, its beauty and distinctness are increased 
by its being repeated, since the movement as well as the rest con- 
stantly advance in equal proportion, and the one balances and sup- 
ports the other. Tms mighty inspiration and expiration, this rise 
and commensurate fall, this advance in symmetrical diction which 
combines rest and motion together, and mutually reconciles them — 
this is rhythm, or regulated beautiful movement. And as rhythm 
— ^that pulse of all true life, which for that very reason moves man 
ab extra also, and delights him, because he feels it aboriginally in 
his own nature — ^is more emphatically and strictly marked in music 
and dancing, therefore it is essential to poetry, which is by origin 
closely allied to those arts ; it is intrinsically connate with poetry 
itself, as the law of its advance and movement. 

The rise and fall of the diction, indeed, occur spontaneously, 
since the rise cannot possibly be long continued without intermis- 
sion or increase in intensity ; this vicissitude is not wanting even in 
prose. If we then ask in what this poetic proportion consists, this 
question may be most readily answered by the remark, that poetry 
does not leave the rise and fall to chance ; as prose does, wnich in 
one sentence raises and depresses the series of words just as the 
very simple sense of the passage requires, and, in the next sentence, 
as the necessity of the case then demands, raises and depresses 
another series, and at the same time observes neither the rise nor 
the fall very strictly. This general, lax, and always arbitrarily 
varying correspondence of the rise and fall is altogether alien to 
the genius of poetry. Besides this common one there must be a 

higher 
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higluT and purer, or, rather, a more perfect, correspondence of rise 
and fall—wliat we call harmony ; and it is this concord^ tlus reso- 
lution of the contraries into a higher unity, which poetiy requires. 
Here we liave, first, a marked, definite, and measured rise; and 
then, as the measure of the tall corresponds to that of the rise, the 
circle of tension and relaxation, of effort and repose, completes 
itM^lf in itself as to its two henuspheres, in such a manner that, 
after the first half, or, from the himest tension onward, the diction 
returns in ri^t to its beginning. This circle of a beautiful whole 
of harmonious members produces— even bv itself alone, even when 
it is only once completed — that artificially beautiful harmony which 
is the sufiident distinction of poetic diction ; and we call a angle 
completion of this circle, a verse. But if it returns frequently— ttot 
is, in several successive verses, with the same art always — the har- 
mony is greatly increased by the regular repetition ; since it can 
always develope itself more and more perfectly, and invariably pro- 
duces a more powerful and distinct effect on the hearer. 

Now it is manifest that this beautiful harmony may exert a 
deeper and deeper influence on the individual elements, and may 
more and more thoroughly penetrate all, even the smallest, parts 
of the whole. For, primarily indeed, this musical movement of the 
poetical diction developes itself according to its most necessary 
conditions and laws as a whole : a verse of some sort or other is 
formed. But, when the first beginning is already there, the ex- 
ecution does not, under favourable circumstances, remain stationary 
at that stage ; the power of the harmony, when once excited, then 
pervades its province more and more thoroughly, and developes finer 
and finer harmonies : tliis, however, opens a wide field of possible 
kinds of verse-rhythm. 

Moreover, it is self-evident that these laws of the rhythm may, 
as far as regards their subject matter, embrace everjrthing that 
constitutes the verse — the thoughts, as well as the sounds of the 
words ; for, at bottom, there is no want of congruity between the 
two. But, as the thoughts are universally the earliest and domi- 
nant element, the rhythm of the thoughts is also the first which 
manifests a creative and formative power : one thought rises, the 
other falls in a correspondent proportion to it ; and thus the drcle 
of the diction completes itself m harmony. But, further, this har- 
monious undulation of the diction may then penetrate into the 
sounds of the words of the verse, and thus not only be intellectually 
apperceived, but, more powerfully, also make itself sensuously and 
bodily felt, whether it be in rhyme and similar artifices of sound, 
or, more profoimdly and pervadingly, in a syllabic metre. By this, 
then, the outward form of the verse becomes rhythmical, musical : 
and the highest perfection of verse-rhythm would be, that the 

rhythm 
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rhythm should express itself with equal force and beauty in both 
constituents of the diction —in the thoughts as its soul, and in the 
sounds. But this is a problem which actual poetry has only solved 
iapproximatively, more or less perfectly. 

It follows from this that rhythm may pass through an infinite 
scale of stages. But even at each stage it can again assume very 
various modifications as to its inward nature and character, just 
according as the mood of the thoughts which precedes everything 
else is difierent. For the thoughts are first stirred inwardly in 
the poet, and are — ^from the very beginning, as they lie in his 
mind — at one time more agitated than usual, at another more tran- 
<mil and gentle, here more depressed, there more free and light. 
But the correspondent external movement also will vary in accor- 
dance with these changes : the lyrical song may have a difierent 
rhythm to that of the Epos, the hymn a difierent one to that of the 
elegy ; and poetry, as the simplest music, prepares the way, even 
in this department too, for the difierent melodies of instrumental 
music. 

2. In order, however, thoroughly to understand any single given 
rhythm, we must at the same time regard the entire history of all 
rhythms which have actually been developed among difierent 
nations, and must estimate the relation which this one bears to 
them. 

Even according to history, rhythm is primarily and most simply 
a rhythm of verse-members, or, of long rises and cadences of the 
diction, the harmony of which constitutes the verse. The oldest 
verse which we know amongst the Indians, Greeks, and Arabians, 
consists of two halves, each containing from six to eight syllables, 
be they more or less compactly fused into the unity of a verse. 
For the Greek dactylic hexameter has, in my opinion, grown out of 
a short simple member j-^^j.^^±y like the pentameter, and only 
diflers from the latter in the composition and character of its second 
hemistich ; among the Indians, the alternating member embraces 
this compass of syllables, ^—Z.^ \ v^_.3_; among the Arabians, 
it usually comprehends this, ^-Z | ^-—Z—. This simplest rhythm 
of the bimembral verse may then be very easily repeated with little 
change, or with absolutely none ; and thus arise, as larger more 
independent verse-rhythms, the Indian Sloka^ the Arabian Bait, 
and the Hexameter and Pentameter, But such correspondent 
small verse-members are not only found in metrical, but also in 
unmetrical verses ; and, in Hebrew, such a verse-member, as will 
soon be explained, contains on the average from seven to eight 
syllables, and consequently is about equal in compass to those 
before mentioned. Therefore, if this rhythm of the verse-members 
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is common to all poetries whether metrical or umnetrical, and how- 
ever different their developement may be in other respects, we must 
consider it, even historically, to be the indestructible basis and 
substruction of all rhythm, and the necessary commencement of 
all harmony, and to be^ even where it is perhaps but imperfectly 
developed, the indispensable condition of all nirtber perfection. 
And if we inquire wnat has established these first foundations and 
limits, we can only seek the primary creative cause in the move- 
ment of the thoughts, by which the members of the poetic propo- 
sition became the members of the verse : the proposition rises, in 
its animated poetic flight, for the extent of seven or eight syllables; 
and this first proposition, as the rise, is then succeeded by the fall 
of corresponding compass, and of harmonious sense, until the verse 
is completed. Unmetrical poetries are those which can most easily 
adhere faithfiiUy to this living origin of the verse-members; 
whereas, where the metre affects the separate syllables, another 
principle and a different art come into play ; nevertheless, even 
m the Sloka, which is no longer entirely immetrical, the division 
into these members still goes hand in hand with the separations of 
the sense. 

Most nations, indeed, partly in ancient times, and partly sub- 
sequentlv, have advanced far beyond these first beginnings. In 
ancient languages, which of themselves possess an easy and equally 
definite and beautiful vicissitude of long and short syllables, so 
that every long word has from that mere circumstance a more me- 
lodious soimd — as in Greek, Sanskrit, and Arabic — the rhythm 
extends its influence from the whole down to every single syllable 
of the verse-member, and is, only by those means, carried out 
thoroughly in the sound. In them, a metre, varying according 
to the rhythm, regulates all syllables equally, so that the move- 
ment, character, and shade of the rhythm is felt in every one of 
them, and thus pervades the finest threads of the texture. In 
these languages, the rhythm is no longer merely perceptible in the 
mass and in the whole ; it closely and constantly accompanies the 
diction as sound, in every stage, and in the minutest particle. 

Another species of this rhythm which influences the soimd of 
the verse -members, consists in the accord of assonant verse- 
members, whether it be at the end, by rhyme, which produces the 
most marked effect ; or at the beginning, by alliteration ; or also 
by the recurrence of the same sound in the middle of the verse. 
Such sportive iingle strikes the ear, indeed, niore powerfully and 
surprismgly than the pure metrical or mathematical syllabiq 
rhythm ; but, in reality, it is rather an external compensation for 
the deficient perfection of the internal syllabic rhythm which 
equally regulates the whole, and it is most necessary and influen- 
tial 
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tial in those languages in which syllabic metre is either imperfectly 
developed, or is entirely wanting.® 

Ancient Hebrew, however, had too much simple majesty, and 
perhaps too much gravity, for the jingling play of rhyme ; and it 
was too awkward for a syllabic metre. Inis last assertion will be 
readily admitted, as soon as we consider that the Hebrew language 
has alinost totally lost the lightness and abundaace of the vocalisa- 
tion, and, with them, the vicissitude of genuine short syllables also 
(See Hebr. Gram. § 23), and in that respect is far behind the 
Arabic language. Therefore it was as httle possible for a syl- 
labic metre to be developed here by natural means, as in the very 
cognate Syriac language ; for this Syriac, indeed, from the earliest 
period of oiu* acquaintance with it — that is, since the second cen- 
tury of our era— has learnt, not perhaps without the influence of 
Greek models, to limit the verse to a definite number of syllables ; 
but it is, nevertheless, unable to distinguish the syllables them- 
selves internally as to quantity (as the Arabic does), but can do 
no more than merely force them into a kind of rhythm, by means 
of a certain trochaic fall, or external change of voice. In the 
middle ages, the ^anlsh Jews were actually obliged to introduce 
metre and rhyme into their poems, which they formed on Arabian 
models, and to adapt their language to this innovation as well as 
they could. 

3. Now, beoause Hebrew thus lacked the more profoundly in- 
fluential and delicate rhythm of the sounds, therefore nothing re- 
mained for it but that stronger and simpler rhythm of the verse- 
members ; and tiiis became now so much the more important and 
indispensable to it. The whole life of the beautiful movement of 
the diction was made to depend on it alone, and all art in the 
structure of the verse centred in it. For this reason, in fact, it 
possesses an altogether peculiar form and importance in this 
poetry. 

I. Nature of the verse-rhythm. The whole which forms a sense 
and constitutes a verse, lies like a dense mass, a tangled skein, in 
the poet's mind before he speaks : but, in the stream of the words 

<> It is entirely wanting in ancient Greek and Sanskrit, because these langoages 
possess the most consummate syllabic rhythm. In Arabic it is only very strong in 
popular poetry ; in higher poetry, with a better metre, it is weaker, and does not 
occur sp frciquently. It can hardly be dis^nsed with in German and the Romance 
languages, in consequence of the predominance of the accent, and the loss of the 
abundance of short syllables. In Mongol, and in similar languages which have no 
metre at all, it is exclusively the most important feature in the structure of the verse 
(Cf. V. d. Gabelentz, in the Zeitachrift fur die Kunde dea Morgenlandes, i. 22, sqq,). 
The circumstance that rhyme has found its way from the popular poetry into the 
over-artificial later Prakrit and Sanskrit poetrjr, notwithstanding the presence of 
the most delicate metres, is not really at vanance with the principle we main- 
tain. 

of 
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of the verse, the hitherto imdeveloped sense divides itself into 
symmetrical members and arms, according to the degree of the 
poetic fervour. The words which belong to the complete sense 
do not present themselves tranquilly, in a long unmterrupted 
series ; but the diction leaps and dances in an agitated yet modu- 
lated graceful motion, and accomplishes its course in the verse. 

1. first of all, then, verse-members must be formed ; and 
indeed verse-members of some definite compass, not too short, and 
not exceeding due limits, and then, in addition to that, of propor- 
tionate and mutually correspondent compass. In Hebrew, where 
no syllabic metre is superadded, the number of the syllables of 
the verse-member is indeed necessarily much less restricted ; yet 
it may be observed that a verse-member contains, on the ave- 
rage, firom seven to eight syllables — ^but this depends on special 
causes, which will be explained below. That average number 
must be assumed as the law; and although a verse-member 
usually expresses an entire small sentence completely at once — 
and especially the first member of the verse, — yet Hebrew has 
such short sentences, and, besides, the poetic language especially 
is so concise, that a series of words containing, on the average, 
from seven to eisht syllables, is sufficient for the purpose. 

Even such a single verse-member may, in fact, so embody and 
exhaust the general rhythm, that the first emphatic and abrupt 
half as it were challenges the other corresponding one to keep it 
company, as — 

Hear, ye Kings ; give ear, ye Princes ! 
or, 

r to Jahve, I' will sing I 

in which we have a very lively perception of the lUt, the beautiful 
rise and fall of the voice, the music in the single member (Judges 
V. 3 • ^ ; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4 •). This would be a rudimental attempt 
to carry the rhythm thoroughly out into every portion of the verse; 
and this phenomenon is very remarkable, inasmuch as we discover 
by it that the rhythm, when once aroused, endeavours to pervade 
even the minutest elements. Nevertheless, this only occurs irre- 

Silarly, not necessarily ; and in general, that average number of 
e syllables of a verse-member is sufficient of itself, without the 
rhythm being further marked in its compass.^ 

2. Such a first member, as the rise of the verse, is then suc- 
ceeded by another of the same kind, which is a counterpart to it, 

^ Syriac, which strictly limits the number of syllables in a member, stands one 
degree hieher than this : ancient German and Islandic, which reqoire the distinction 
of the chief rises of a mem'ber, without precisely limitinff the number of syllables 
in the fall, are still a degree higher than Syriac. See F. G. Bergmami's PoSma 
IslandaiSy p. 122. 

and 
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and is elicited by it, and which forms the fall to it. The first 
member advances with rapidity and force, as if rushing, and chal- 
lenging its mate ; the greater the rapidity and impetus, the sooner 
must the wave break, the shorter must its career be. But the 
diction then remains suspended at the end of this member ; the 
mishty stroke requires its counter-stroke : therefore the merely 
brdcen wave returns again in a similar member, in order to accom- 
plish its course ; the entire and complete sense must be exhausted, 
and the voice retimi to repose. The challenged member must, 
indeed, necessarily be similar and correspondent to the one that 
calls it forth : but the first is the rise, and the second the fall, 
of the whole verse ; and in the living delivery, the vicissitude of 
rise and &11 was unquestionably also distinctly marked in song and 
music. In poetries with a syllabic metre, this vicissitude may be 
expressed by the metre ; as m the Indian Sloka : — 



in the Arabian Bait : — 



For the only way by which the two opposite hemistichs of similar 
kind interweave themselves quite closely into a new whole, is that 
they do not remain in monotonous uniformity beside each other, 
but so modify each other reciprocally, according to the laws of rise 
and fall, and so alternate with each other^ that the one cannot be 
without the other. Such an alternation of metre is impossible in 
Hebrew : nevertheless, that the voice ascends in the first member, 
and is more subdued and tranquil in the second, is indicated even 
by the change of accent in H'ly and H^iy (Judges v. 12) ; which is 

as if we were first to use iambic or anapaestic, and then trochaic 
or dactylic rhythm, and to say : — 

Up th($n, up th(^n, Debord ! 
U'p then, up then, utter the song ! 

which example may serve, as to its intrinsic significance, as a 
model for all similar cases. 

In this manner, then, two members, indeed, as rise and fall, are 
the fundamental constituents of the verse. But we are not, there- 
fore, to conclude that the verse is always obliged to confine itself 
to this nearest and simplest form ; on the contrary, a number of 
yariations and new modifications now arise out ot this fixed and 
immutable fundamental form, which, regarded externally, appear 
to be deviations from it, but which must be such intrinsically that 
they can always be reduced, as to their essence and life, to this 

VOL. I. — NO. II. x primitive 
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primitive form, and which are, therefore, only possible in so far as 
they refer to it, or suffer it to be transpicuously perceived through 
the innovations. The variation may be a mere continuation, a 
direct amplification of the fundamental rhythm — which is as if a 
trochaic dimeter, for instance, should be extended to a trimeter. 
Or it may be equivalent to a composition, by which a rhythm 
which is complete in itself, is yet treated only as a half, and made 
to refer to a new half, and thus not only a larger, but also a more 
complicated and diversified rhythm is produced — just as when a 
hexameter and pentameter, when combmed, make a new whole 
which represents the rise and fall in a wider compass and with a 
more grateful variation, and in which the hexameter, although it 
is in itself originally a complete verse-rhythm already, yet only 
possesses the power of the half of a larger one. On the contrary, 
however, it is also possible to have a diminution, an enfeeblement 
of the simple rhythm. All these variations enjoy great licence in 
Hebrew ; for that reason they are so much the more numerous 
and diversified, and also, because the forms have remained so un- 
commonly free, require so much the greater attention to under- 
stand them correctly. Just as the different forms for moods and 
tenses, for example, are not completely developed and fixed in 
Hebrew : such likewise is the position in which this Hebrew 
structure of verse stands in comparison with other nations among 
whom it attained stricter forms. 

3. Now, where a syllabic metre prevails, and where it at the same 
time varies in the members according to rise and fisdl, this har- 
mony of the whole may (apart from the sense to be conveyed) be 
just enough to satisfy. But, where all this is wanting, the filling 
the members with words of proper compass, and the merely exter- 
nally raising one word with the voice and sinking the other, are 
manifestly inadequate to effect a living accordance of all the com- 
ponent parts in a unity. In this case, therefore, the form must be 
thoroughly animated and sustained by the most living rhythm itself 
— that of the thoughts, or of the sense of the verse. No harmony 
of the members is at all possible here, without the rhythmical 
outpouring of the subject and life of tiie thoughts which fill the 
verse ; and the beauty of the verse as a whole rises in proportion 
to the equihbrium and symmetry with which the sense is poured 
forth.® Therefore, if two members are the fundamental constitu- 
ents of the verse, so likewise two thoughts must come together in 
it, which in their correspondence and agreement sustain the life 
of the verse. And each of these two fundamental thoughts may, 

* This has been called in modem times the parallelism of the mtmbrrs ; bat the 
name verse-rhythm, or— in so far as that is the subject of discussion here — thought- 
rhythm^ is more appropriate, and is quite sufficient. 

moreover, 
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moreover, divide and distribute itself as far as the natural power 
of the verse and the compass of the members permit. 

But the manner in which the thoughts are distributed in the 
members, and again correspond to each other, admits of some 
variety; and here different gradations of symmetry are disco- 
vered. TTie most powerful and beautiful concord is (1.), that 
produced by the echo of the whole sentenceyYrhQTQ the same sense 
which has been poured forth in a complete proposition in the first 
member, mounts up again in the second in order to exhaust itself 
more thoroughly. Good poets are so far from intending this to 
be a mere empty repetition, that, on the contrary, the sense itself 
always pours itself forth with greater completeness and force. 
Therefore, where two objects would, in prose, stand beside each 
other in the same proposition, they may here be distributed in two 
similar members, as 6en. iv. 23 : 

^or I slay a man for my wound, 
and a child for my bruise ; 

that is, I at once kill man and child, old and young, in revenge 
for the most trifling injuries which I receive ; or. 

Hear, my son, thy father's reproof, 
and negleot not thy mother's law ! 

where, in prose, father and mother would more concisely be men- 
tioned together (Prov. i. 8, iv. 3, x. 1). As the member of the 
fall is easily somewhat feebler and more meagre in itself, therefore 
an important word of the first member — especially one placed in 
front, at the very beginning — often reserves its force for the second, 
as in Ps. xx. 8 ; Zach. ix. 17 ; Isa. xlviii. 11, Ixiii. 18. Fre- 
quently, too, only a principal part of the sense of the first member 
is further developed in the second, as 

Why do I fear when the wicked prevails, 
the malice of my enemies surrounds me? 
or. 

Who laid its measures, that thou knowest ? 
or who stretched over it the line ? 

Ps. xlix. 6 ; Job xxxviii. 5 ; Prov. i. 3 (where even a stat. constr. 
is carried on) ; iv. 13, ix. 4. In this and similar ways a greater 
variety of expression is introduced on occasions in which the homo- 
geneity of the sense would be most wearisome. The mere alternation 
of the perfect and imperfect, in cases where either tense is admis- 
sible (accordmg to Hebr. Gram. § 264), often produces an agree- 
able variation ; nay, even when the same word is repeated, its 
connection is yet often changed (as in the case of the word i^^Dj 

X 2 in 
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in Job xi. 7) : so that the variation extends to the most delicate 
fibres of the diction. The rhythm assumes a somewhat more 
tranquil form when the members merely string together short cog- 
nate sentences in a rhetorical style, as in Ps. i. 1, xy. 3, 4. 

(2.) The contrary of this, the less animated^ more slug^sh rhythm, 
arises wlien the sentence, being too long tor one member, is obliged 
to trail itself through two, so that the first member is only broken 
off at an important part of the sentence, as in Ps. ex. 5, 

The Lord at thy right hand- 
smites kings, in the day of his wrath : 

or where a mere accessory sentence is subjoined in the second 
member, as in Ps. cxli. 10, 

Into its meshes may the wicked fidl, 
while V withal^escape U 

In the first species there was, at every new member or step, balf 
a step backwani again at the same time, in order to set out a 
second time, with more force, from what had been already said, 
and to mtertwine tiie separate members so much the more closely 
toother ; but, in this species, there is a direct advance to some- 
thmg progressive. But because this, if it were perseveringly car- 
ried out, would derange the dance of the verse-members, and thus 
destroy the life of the verse, such a feebler concord may indeed be 
occasionally tolerated, but never can be continued for a long time. 
It is immediately rendered more lively, however, when at least a 
portion of the first member lets its sense spring up again in the 
second, as in Ps. xvii. 4, 

Worldly ar<#— nay, by the word of thy lips, 
I have avoided a iyrani*s paths ! 

(3.) Lastly, let us conceive two sentences which are neither 
merely echoes, nor expansions or accessories one of the other, but 
which are sufficiently weighty and independent,^ and which are 
only conjoined by a higher sense, whether it be in the form of 
protasis and apodosis, or so that the one expresses the antithesis, 
the comparison, or the ground of the other ; or whether it be that 
they have no external bond, but are only brought together by the 
whole sense of the passage in order to form a complex thought : 
in such cases, the external and sensuous harmony may be entirely 

' The simplest plan is, to take the singular suffix in IHtDStD Ters. 10 to refer to 
r© in vers. 9 — the meshes of the net 

> For, in concise diction, one member may, of course, also condense what would, 
in diffnser diction, be more independently spread out in seyeral members ; as i 
speech and its announcement (2 Sam. xxiii. 3 ; [sa. v. 5, compared with ProT. ix. 
4, 16 ; Isa. xxxviii. 13). 
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dispensed with, but the higher harmony of the thoughts is by no 
means wanting ; so that a rhythm of tranquil power arises here, 
which occupies nearly an intermediate position between the two 
former species, and which might, therefore, be called the interme- 
diate rhythm, as 

A gentle heart is the life of the body, 
but jealousy is a canker of the bones : 
or. 

If I were hungry, I would not tell thee : 
for the earth is mine, and the fulness thereof ! 

Prov. xi. 22, xiv. 30 ; Ps. 1. 12. And yet even such a rhythm 
sets itself off to greater advantage when the lilting movement 
nevertheless still breaks through ; as, for example, in the second 
member of Prov. xxiv. 24, 

He who says to the wicked * thou art just,' 
him do peoples curse — nations abhor : 

or when the protasis and apodosis are at the same time divided in 
the two members, as in Ps. xviii. 42, 

They complain — ^but there is none to help, 
to Jahve — but he answers them not. 

or when at least one portion is re-echoed, as in Ps. xxi. 14^ 

Arise, Jahve, in thy strength ! 
let us sing and celebrate thy might I 

Cases like Isa. xxxviii. 13, 

I thought until morning : * like a lion 
so does it break all my bones I' 

stand midway between (2.) and (3.). All these internal diversities 
of the rhythms which have just been illustrated in the case of the 
fundamental members, recur again, only under more manifold 
varieties, in the amplified or composite forms of the members. 

In conformity to these laws, then, the coil of thoughts and words 
which the compass of a verse can embrace, unwinds itself in such 
a manner that the end of the last member often exactly corre- 
sponds, even externally, to the beginning of the first, as if the 
sense revolved in a wide circle until it returns, afl«r its variation, 
quite back to the beginning, and attains repose after its effort; 
which is the sign of a beautiful rhythm : as. 

Thy people is zealous in the day of thy host ; 

in holy garments, from the womb of the morning, 
hast tbou the dew of thy youth, 

Ps. 
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Ps. ex. 3, xvii. 4 ; Prov. xiii. 12 ; Judg. v. 24 ; nay, even the last 
word of three members may not merely refer to the la«fc two itera- 
tive members, but even to the words of the first member opposed 
to them, as in 2 Sam. i. 22, 

From the blood of the slain, from the &t of heroes 
Jonathan's bow turned not away, 
nor did Saul's sword return in vaim* 

that is, without booty. 

II. We may now gather from all this, what modifications the 
structure of the verse may possibly undergo, and what forms it 
may assume. 

1. A sinffle member, which we will denote by the signs «, or 
1 : 0, never can constitute a perfectly isolated verse ; but a verse 
of one member may occasionally maintain its ground beside other 
verses, as a contrast to the usual norm, as soon as ever there is an 
unusual ebb in the diction itself. It is allowable at the commence- 
ment of a long series, when the energy and movement are just 
excited and begin to essay their course, as in Ps. xviii. 2, xriii. 1, 
Ixvi. 1, xc. 1, c. 1, cxxxix. 1, cxlvi. 1 ; or it may occasionally be 
suitable at the end, where the movement spends itself and dies 
away, as in Exod. xv. 18 ; Ps. xcii. 9. Even the bi-membral 
verse is sometimes very short in similar situations, as Cant. iv. 7, 
vii. 7, Ps. xciii. 3, Prov. i. 10. But so imperfect and feeble a 
verse never can occur in the middle of a series. In Ps. xxix. 7, at 
any rate, it stands at the end of a short pause in the course of 
the song ; in Exod. xv. 12, it stands at the commencement of a 
long descriptive detail (if the reading is entire) ; in passages hke 
Ps. 1. 2, the peculiarities of the songs of a somewhat later period, 
which will be explained below, also come into play. 

2. ITie bi-membral verse^ a 6, or 1 : 1, on the other hand, is not 

only the normal verse, but also the commonest — at any rate, con- 
sidering the mass of all verses in the Old Testament. As the 
simplest verse, it is most partial to the iterative, or even to the 
intermediate rhythm ; and although it admits the more sluggish 
rhythm also, yet it does not do so frequently, and never for a long 
time together. See examples in p. 307—310. 

3. According to the conditions which have been explained 
above, there are two modes in which a verse containing more than 
two members may arise. 

(1.) By amplijjcation of the members from two to three, the 
complete fall being reserved from the second member for the 
third. As the sense is the principle on which everything here de- 
pends, this may be recognised by the fact that the sense in three 

such 
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such members runs on, not as if two combined against one (which 
would lead us to composition)^ but as if all three, together, consti- 
tuted a single whole, each possessing as much power as the others, 
and each spoken from the same commencement: a Z> c, or 1 : 1 : 1. 

This occurs, therefore, with the iterative rhythm, where the echo 
starts up twice more from the powerful internal movement of the 
exundant diction ; as 

Let the enemj pursue and seize my soul, 

and tread down my life to the earth, 

and lay my honour in the dust ! 

Ps. vii. 6, 7 ; V. 12, vi. 7, xviiL 8, 9. 31. 36. 44. 51 ; xxii. 24, 
xc. 17, xci. 15, cxvi. 3. 8 ; cxl. 11 ; in which case it is, neverthe- 
less, easy for two members to cohere somewhat more closely toge- 
ther as to tenour and pronunciation, as in Job vii. 11, iii. 4 — 6. 9. 
iv. 19; Exod. xv. 17; Ps. xxii. 17, xlvi. 10; xiii. 3, xxii. 27. 
Moreover, three little cognate sentences may be thus simply con- 
nected together in rhetoncal detail, as Ps. i. 1, xv. 3, 4, xxiv. 4 ; 
Prov. XXX. 15. But a more sluggish metre, if it were to run on 
through three members, would manifestly be still more awkward 
and enervate than it is in a bi-membral verse ; in fact, it does not 
occur at all. 

This structure, however, cannot advance any farther than up to 
three members ; otherwise, unity and coherence would be lost in 
the unwieldy mass. It is impossible to combine even four mem- 
bers in this way.^ 

(2.) The following various structures of verse are produced by 
composition ; 

(a) ah cd^ or 2 : 2, four members, two and two, therefore in 

reality Uke two normal verses, but so that two members, being 
more lightly and rapidly uttered, are opposed as one half only 
against the other, and both thus closely weave themselves into the 
new unity of a more ponderous verse.* In this beautiful species 
of verse, the primitive symmetry completely re-establishes itself, 
notwithstanding the exundant flow of the diction ; it is the most 
majestic and splendid rhythm. In cases in which, in the simple 
bi-membral verse, the sluggish or the intermediate rhythm would 
divide into two very weak halves, it now, on the contrary, becomes 

*» We may observe, by way of pointing out a correspondent case in syllabic 
rhythm, that this very much resembles the mode in which the Malini metre in 
Sanskrit, which is bi-membral, becomes the stock from which the tri-membral 
metres, QdrduUwikridita and Sragdhdra are developed. I hope to find a future 
opportunity of giving a detailed exhibition of this in another place. 

' The Indian Slolai, therefore, exactly corresponds to it ; and the Greek combina- 
tion of hexameter and pentameter resembles it very closely. 

iterative 
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iterative in these great and magnifioent halves ; as, in a case of 
protasis and apodosis : 

In my trouble I call on Jahve, 

and complain aloud to my God : 
from his piJace he hears my voice, 
and my cry enters into his ears. 

Ps. xviii. 7, compared with xxviii . 1 ; lix. 17 ; budi. 17 ; xxviL 
9 ; Job vii. 21 ; or, with great beauty, when the first member in 
the long sentence corresponds to the third, and the second to the 
fourth, as in Ps. xviii. 16; moreover, two similar sentences may 
follow in the two halves, as in Ps. cxxviL 1 ; nor are examples 
wanting in which the sense advances and again resumes its thmd 
in every member, but in which the first two and the last two are, 
nevertiieless, more exactly correspondent to each other, as in Ps. 
xcvi. 12. 

{b) Composition produces two unequal halves : a structure which 
mav be expressed in a general way by 2 : 1. Two members, then, 
which mignt possibly constitute verse by themselves, being more 
rapidly pronounced, and merely oonjmned as the one halfof the 
verse, poise themselves against one member as the other half; the 
poet appearing to think Uiat it is sufficient for the sense of the 
whole, that the thought of this shorter half should be expressed 
more concisely. In which case, indeed, the most beautiful species 
of this rhythm — although it is a rare one — is when the member 
which balances the other two, is rhythmically divided into two 
smaller members, as in 2 Sam. i. 22 ; 

From the blood of the slain^from the fat of heroes 
Jonathan's bow turned not away, 
nor did Saul's sword return in vain. 

In ibis way, then, the entire verse may onlv contain one sentence ; 
but, in such a slu^sh coherence, the rhythm at least rises again 
more animatedly in the two members, and runs into the itera- 
tive style ; as a b c : 

Why do nations rage 

and peoples devise a vain thing 
against Jahve and against his Anointed ? 
or a ^ c ; 

For a thousand years are in thine eyes 
like yesterday when it passes, 
and a waieh in the night. 

Ps.ii. 1, 2; xi. 2; xxiii. 3; xxvii. 11; xlviii. 12; Ixii. 12; xci. 
7 ; xc. 4 ; most animatedly and rapidly in Judg. v. 20. — Or, the 

one 
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one member contains a more independent sentence, with the inter- 
mediate rhythm, as 

Jahve judges peoples : 
judge me, oh Jahve, 

according to my righteousness and my innocence be it unto me I 
or, 

Oh let us rejoice in thy salvation, 

let us exalt the name of our God : 
Jahve will fulfil all thy petitions I 

Ps. ii. 7 ; iii. 8 ; vii. 9 ; xiii. 6 ; Job vii. 20 ; viii. 6 ; Ps. vii. 10 ; 
XX. 6 ; xxii. 16 ; xlv. 3 ; Ixv. 14 ; xci. 4 ; Job vi. 10 ; Judg. v. 2. 
In this case, such a member, combining all the parts again with a 
conciser power, very sensibly sustains even the sluggish rhythm of 
the two members ; as 

And putting on thy splendours, ride on 
for truth, humility, and righteousness : 
that thy right hand may teach thee wonders ! 

Ps. xlv. 5, 8 ; xlviii. 9 ; ex. 3, 4 ; xi. 1 ; xxxii. 10 ; xxxv. 20 ; 
Isa. xxxviii. 13. — Lastly, the poet may possess such a mastery over 
the abundance of images and thoughts that, in the midst of the 
dance of the two correspondent members, he throws in the third, 
which is, properly speakiDg, foreign to them, but which is so sus- 
tained by the concord of the members which environ it, that the 
disharmony at once disappears — just as when the intrusion of a 
dactyle between trochees enhances the rhythm: therefore ab c, 

as 

Let me study a perfect way, 

— oh when wilt thou come unto me ? — 
let me walk in my house in innocency of heart I 

Ps. ci. 2 ; iv. 2 ; T. 9 ; Ivi. 9 ; Ivii. 4 ; Job xv. 30; Gen. xlix. 8; 
nay, even when the first and third members are closely interwoven 
into oTie sentence, as Ps. xlv. 6. 

A fourth member is in like manner adjoined to three, when they 
are a mere amplification for two : therefore 3 : 1, as 1 Sam. ii. 1. 

(c) Now where, by means of this unequal composition, three 
members come together, no two of which are independent and an 
exactly equal counterpoise to each other, but the three fit easily 
into each other : in such a case, lastly, another short, but impor- 
tant half may, by a new composition, be subjoined to all three, so 
that the equilibrium is restored in this bulky compass, by the feet 
that two unequal compositions correspond to one equal one. The 
following two cases, therefore, are posable : 3:1, and 3:2; but 

this 
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this is also the utmost limit to which the enlargement of the two 
necessary halves of the verse can he carried. Thus abed 

Be gracious to me, oh God, he gracious to me ! 
for my soul fleeth to thee, 
and I flee under the shadow of thy wings 
until danger be overpast. 

Ps. Ivii. 2 ; xxxi. 20 ; or ai c^, where the fourth member may 

powerfully round ofl^the sluggish progress of the first three ; as 

Incline not my heart to a toiched thing, 
to commit acts in iniquity 
with men who do evil; 
and let me not taste their dainties ! 

Ps. cxli. 4 ; i. 3. Moreover, 2 : 2 : 1, Ps. xi. 4 : 

Jahve is in his holy palace, 

Jahve, in heaven is his throne : 

his eyes behold, 

his eyelids try 
the children of men. 

and 1 : 2 : 2, 2 Sam. xxiiL 5 ; 1 Sam. ii. 10. 

It is easy to conceive that such verses of many members may 
more easily suffer the individual members to be also somewhat 
shorter and lighter in the number of syllables. 

(3.) Lastly, however, we meet here with the very important phe- 
nomenon, that the verse of many members, after it has thus deve- 
loped itself entirely, again assumes perfectly new forms by means of 
contraction and abridgment. The formation — which, when once 
excited, does not rest until it has freely run through the whole 
scale of its powers — has sanctioned a licence by which two such 
members of tne long verse, being two which the sense conjoins more 
closely, may again be compressed into a single larger verse ; so as 
thus to form the perfectly new species of protracted rhythm, by 
which one member contains on an average from ten to eleven syl- 
lables, and therefore exceeds the usual measmre by one half, or even 
by more. In this case^ then, the freer rhetorical character of the 
verse necessarily becomes more prominent than its genuine singmg 
nature ; it is more recitative than song. Nevertheless, this licence 
is — ^most frequently, at least — inunecjiiately limited again by this, 
that the only place which such a protracted member can occupy is 
the beginning of the verse : therefore, in place of the first two 
members, as if the voice enjoyed so much the freer course at the 

beginning, 
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beginning, where it is not yet exhausted ; a law which the Maso- 
reticaccentuationobserves throughout, even in the prosaic sentence 
{Hebr. Gram. § 185). After so extended and hurried a member, 
ihe rhythm is then most beautifully completed in this manner : that 
it again receives, in two ordinary members which together corre- 
spond to that long one, the weight and compass which are requisite 
to the counterpoise, and the whole structure is thus more perfectly 
restored to its equilibrium. Thus A c d, as 

Mountains of Gilboa, may no dew, nor rain come on you, and you 
fields of offerings ! 
for there the shield of heroes was stained, 
the shield of Saul, not anointed with oil. 

2 Sam. i. 21 ; Ps. Ixii. 4, 5, 10, 11 ; xxxix. 2; xxxii. 4, 6 ; ii. 
12 ; iv. 3, 9 ; vi. 3 ; viii. 2 ; xix. 14 ; xx. 7 ,• xxi. 10 ; xxii. 15 
xxvii. 5 ; xxix. 9 ; xxx. 10 ; xli. 7 ; xlv. 9 ; Iv. 13, 20 ; Ivi. 13 
Ivii. 5, 7; Ixv. 5; Ixxv. 9; Ixxvi. 12; xc. 10; ci. 3; cxlii. 5, 8 
cxliii. 8. The symmetrical verse of four members, it is true, often 
approximates very closely to this, as soon as ever a double member 
at the beginning can be divided : but very many instances which 
have here been designated as A instead of a i, do not by any 
means admit such a division ; so that, where a closer fusion of two 
sentences manifests itself, it is better to divide them as A c d, and 
to acknowledge generally the existence of this particular species of 
rhythm. It is a much rarer thing for a single and comparatively 
short member c to correspond to this ^, as in Ps. xviii. 12 ; xxx. 
8 ; xli. 10 ; on the contrary, the second half is so prone to divide 
towards the heavy conclusion, that a member here may be surpris- 
ingly short, as in Ps. xxix. 9. It is, moreover, possible here also, 
according to what has been said above, to have a case like A c d^ 

as in Ps. cxli. 5 ; or even A c de^ as Ps. xxxix. 13 ; or -^ c de, as 

Ps. xl. 6. — That this freer structure of verse was only gradually 
introduced, is evinced by the fact that it does not occur at all in 
those in every respect thoroughly rhythmical songs, Exod. xv. and 
Judg. v., which belong to the time before David. But this lighter 
structure, which has rather a tendency to rhetorical difluseness, is 
found as early as in the Davidic songs, and is actually of common 
occurrence in certain songs of a date subsequent to David, as in 
Ps. Ixii., where it is so peculiarly adapted to the unusually a^tated 
diction, and in Ps. xxxii., xxiii., xxvii., xxxi. 

This protracted rhythm is very rarely extended to a second mem- 
ber, as in Ps. xvii. 14 : A B de, so that A B may be equivalent 
to ab c\ to a third at the same time, so that the whole verse con- 
sists 
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sists o{ AB Cy and therefore only exhibits on a larger scale the 
amplification of the structure firom a b to a bcj aa Prov. xxx. 4 ; 

Ps. xl. 13> Such songs belong, accordmg to all other indications 
also, to comparatively late periods. An instance in which this 
rhytiun has, in later tunes, been at length employed in the struc- 
ture of the verse throughout, will be explained below, when we 
treat of the alphabetical songs. 

4. These are the limits of the structure of the verse ; and it is 
now evident that even the longest verse possesses a fixed axis round 
which it revolves, an internal unity whicn sustfidns its structure with 
all its possible members. If, then, the coil of thoughts cannot tho- 
roughly unroll itself in a single verse, after its measure is filled up, 
then the following verse may take it up again with new strength, 
without a firesh sentence being conunenc^, as Ps. xcvi. 12, 13, com- 
pared with xcviii. 8, 9 : 

Let the field rejoice, and all that is in it, 

let all trees of the forest be glad 
before Jahve, that he comes, 

that he comes te judge the earth, 
to judge the world in righteousness, 

and peoples in his truth I 

although it is only late poets that trail a sentence into several verses, 
even wnen the subject is not weighty enough for each single one, 
as in Ps. Ixxxiii. 7, 8. In fact, the tissue of a sinele long sentence 
may even stretch itself through many verses, so mat its thread is 
taken up again more loosely at each member^ and more firmly at 
each new verse, until it has run out, as in Ps. viii. 4 — 9. 

Now, as all the verses of such a large coherence of sense, 
although they are perhaps divided into several short sentences, are 
nevertheless more closely interwoven again by means of the sense 
which rules everything : so it is even possible to have a rhythm of 
several verses^ by whidi a member which stands rather isolated in 
the first verse, only becomes genidnely rhythmical by its iteration 
in the following one ; as 

At the brightness before him 
his clouds vanished ; 

— hail and coals of fire ! 

and Jahve thunders from heaven, 
and the Most High utters his voice ; 

— hail and coals of fire ! 

k The yerse I Sam. iL 8, which woald &11 into too large masses, and which yet is 
of considerable antiquity, may perhaps be most appropriately so divided that its last 
two members should constitute a separate verse. In Ps. xviii. 3, in like manner, 
when the entire reading is restored m conformity with 2 Sanu zxii.^ tbe last two 
members form a verse by themselves* 

where 
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where the repetition of the member at the end of each verse paints 
with beautifiil effect the storms of hail and hghtning which descend 
without intermission during the tempest : Ps. xviii. 13, sq. ; Is. 
xxxviii. 12, sq. ; Lam. i. 9, 11 (where a whole verse is interposed) ; 
in like manner Ps. cxliii. 8, 9." 

This easy and pliant rhythm is capable of infinite variety gene- 
rally, whenever description or picturesque effect is aimed at, as it 
easily adapts itself to every emotion, and to every animated exhi- 
bition of the internal experience ; wluch is also the reason why it is 
dij£cult to give a complete description of all its modifications. 

III. As for the modes in which all these many species and va- 
rieties of structure of the verse are to be employed, and as for the 
occasions on which they are, or are not, suitable, all this depends on 
the different kinds of the poetry^ and of the tone of feeling ; and it 
is very evident here, that Hebrew poetry decidedly distinguishes 
also tne kinds of poetry of which it is capable, by tlieir form. 

1. The gnomic or sententious rhythm is the one which is abso- 
lutely symmetrical, balanced, and tranquil ; it would, in Greek, 
be called J^of puOfxos, and be compared to the dactyle or spondee. 
Externally, it exhibite the primitive pattern of the verse : two mem- 
bers, corresponding to each other as rise and fall, both of the usual 
compass — ^that is, consisting of fi'om seven to eight syllables, on the 
average ; internally, however, as it always stands alone, it is obUged, 
together with this measured compass, to combine much compressed 
fulness and emphatic weight of the sense, so that the two members 
are not so able to express the animated iteration and echo of the 
same sentence, but rather contain a thesis and antithesis, a subject 
and its image. The genuine gnomic sentences of the most flou- 
rishing penod of poetry constantly follow this form ; it is only 
those of later date that have many members, or trail themselves 
throudb several verses. Cf. Poet. Bucher^ iv. p. 4, sqq. 

2. The lyrical rhythm is the direct opposite of this. In it, the 
exuberant undulating animation and excitement may, on the one 
hand, lead to an amplification and reduphcation of the normal 
form, so that the longer and protracted rhythms are produced — the 
verse with three members which do not allow division as 2 : 1 (p. 311 ), 
and the composite form 2:2; moreover, the verse with dilated 
members. This very thing, nevertheless, is also the condition 
which renders diminution also possible here — the unusual ebb of 
the diction, or the verse with one member. On the other hand, 

™ Of course, however, this always has its limits. If any one, for instance, were 
to translate the second member of Ps. xc 5, by * in the morning he flourishes like 
the grass,' that sense could not in any conceivable way be reconciled with the first 
member, and would, therefore, be an utterly unrhythmical interpolation ; but two 
thoughts which are entirely foreign to each other never can continue in the unity of 
a verse. Concerning Judg. v. 15, 16, see the translation further on. 

the 
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the passionate mood and sUmny movement of the Aou^itB may 
distnrb the tranquil, simple concord of the members, so that the 
unequal structure of verse, which may be compared to the iambus 
or trochee, intrudes with all its manifold variations, producing a 
disharmony externally, but which must in another way be agsdn 
resolved intrinsically mto harmony. To this head belonsB the com- 
mon and variously modified disparity in the number of the mem- 
bers of both halves of the verse, such as 2 : 1, 3 : 1, 3 : 2 ; which 
is, however, again removed by the efibrt which the shorter half as 
to compass makes to become equivalent in power and effect to the 
longer one. To this, moreover, belongs the rare case, that a mem- 
ber of the usual compass is associated with another which is extra- 
ordinarily short and abrupt, so that the deficient space is only filled 
up by a longer effort, as by a mute suspension of wie diction, which 
is smtable for an exclamation, for instance, and in an agony, and 
which produces a wonderful effect : as 

Jahve, my God ! 

I cried unto thee, and thou didst heal me. 
or. 

Does then a clean one come from the unclean ? 

alas, not one ! — — 

Ps. XXX. 3 ; Job xiv. 4, compared with Ps. viii. 2, 10 ; xxvi. 1 ; 
lix. 12. 

All these varieties of the rhythm, however, exert a perfectly free 
influence in every lyrical song, just according as it suits the mood 
of the moment to vary the simple rhythm. The most beautiful 
songs of the flourishing period of poetry suffer, in fact, the verse 
of many members to predominate whenever the diction rises with 
any subHmity ; nevertheless, the standard rhythm still returns in 
each, when tiie diction flags ; and the different kinds of the more 
complex rhythm are employed with equal freedom and ease of va- 
riation, just as they severally accord with the fluctuatinghues of 
the mood of emotion, and of the sense of the diction. The late 
alphabetical songs are the first in which the fixed choice of a par- 
ticular versification, a choice, too, made with designed art, esta- 
blishes itself firmly, and maintains itself symmetricaiDy throughout 
all the verses, as will be explained below. 

3. We do not, indeed, find a special dramatic rhythm in tiie 
Book of Job, because that poem aims at sustaining gnomic tran- 
quillity, and does not, except in certain highly traffic passages,—* 
at the end of several speeches, for example — ascend to lyrical agi- 
tation. But we certainly discover a peculiar rhythm in the Song 
of Songs ; here we have not the elevated poetry of the tragic bus- 
kin, but the freer, more natural exhibition of humble life in its 

words 
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words and acts ; now, the only rhythm that is adapted to this end 
is one which is much looser, freer, and hroader, and which, on 
suitable occasions, may even pass over altogether into the rheto- 
rical style. For this reason the Song of Songs, indeed, certainly 
observes the above defined laws of all rhythm, so that each verse 
is divided into two halves, and that even the longest verse only 
contains five members : but the members extend to an uncommon 
length ; the contraction of two members into one is common in all 
places of the verse, and ABC, or A Bde occur frequently." 

Another question is, how far these laws are observed in the pro- 
phetical verse, which partakes more of the rhetorical style, and 
which, in truth, gradually lapses even into prose : but the answer 
to it belongs to another place.® 

IV. Together with all these laws and varieties of the rhythm, 
the varying history of the advance and decline of poetry, lastly, also 
exercises in the coiu*se of time an influence on its modifications, 
which must be briefly described here in connection. 

In the oldest songs known to us — such as Num. xxi., Ex. xv., 
Jdgs. V. — ^the rhythm has the most animated movement ; the song of 
Debora in particular is of that peculiar kind, that we fancy we 
hear, in the movement of its members and feet, the beat (the time) 
of the music, nay, the circling dance of the limbs of the singer. 
No verse of later poets comes up, in this respect, to the noble and 
beautiful simplicity and energy of the oldest songs ; we feel that 
they stand, in this way too, still nearer to the living origin of He- 
brew poetry. Moreover, the members individually are full of 
dignity and weight, and yet do not exceed the proper compass ; a 
ineml>er may occasionally perhaps extend to a somewhat greater 
length, as in Num. xxi. 30 * ; Exod. xv. 9 * ; Judgs. v. 12 ^^ ; but still 
there is no distinct trace of the more artificial species with a long 
protracted first member. 

At the time of David the rhythm assumes its greatest freedom, 
its boldest movement, and its most fixed developement. In lyrical 
poetry the first member may be uncommonly extended, by which 
the peculiar kind of versification described at p. 315, is produced. 
And while the rhythm assumes its greatest freedom m lyrical 
poetry, it soon developes itself in a penectly different way for gno- 
mic poetry in the plainest and most fixed form. 

As early as about the end of the eighth century, however, its 
copiousness is in many verses sensibly curtailed. As if the gra- 
dual enervation and extinction of the ancient national spirit which 
manifest themselves more and more decidedly after tiiat date, also 

» This has not, indeed, been so distinctly marked in my translation of the year 
1826 ; the deficiency may, perhaps, be supplied in a future revision. 
^ See Ewald's Propheten des AUen BunaeSf i. 49, sq, 

extended 
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extended their paralysing influence to the ver^cation, many a 
verse of this period is very meagre as to sense, and poor in struc- 
ture ; its members shrivel up, for the flood-tide of the diction, of 
the images and thoughts often becomes an ebb. A verse with such 
light and empty members as, 

With an east wind 

which breaks the ships of Tarshish : 

Ps. xlviii. 8 ; or as, 

He kisses the lips 

who returns a right answer ; 

Prov. xxiv. 26, would not be found in older songs ; for the verses 
of one member are of a difierent character to these, as has been 
explained at p. 318. 

About the same period, indeed, art once more endeavours to 
resist the encroaching decay : that structure of verse is formed 
which we have designated the polished or elegant (pp. 90, 297), 
which neither sufiers the members to exceed, nor to fall short of 
the due compass, and which endeavours to introduce a certain neat 
compactness into the rhythm ; of which altogether peculiar and 
artindal kind the Book of Job is the largest specimen. This kind 
of structure maintains its ground in several poets until subsequent 
to the Babylonian Exile, and many a beautiful song is written in it 
Nevertheless, the internal energy could not thus return, and most 
verses of this sort rather incline to the unusually short form. 

After such difierent kinds of rhythm had arisen, art could now 
at length survey them all, and make a free selection in applying 
each respectively according to any special object. TbaX una was 
actually done, the little book of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
the other alphabetical songs furnish a remarkable evidence. For 
in them we find the three ri^dly discriminated main species of 
rhythm — as they were developed in the sixth century — for the first 
time designedly and sedulously carried out with mmute accuracy 
throughout all the verses. Otherwise, verses of two or more mem- 
bers, as we have said above, freely alternate in the lyrical song 
just as the sense demands ; it is only in a subordinate degree that 
certain poets are partial to the polished structure of verse, which 
is inclined to be short. But the exceedingly artificial alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of the verses leads those who devote themselves 
to it also to the definite selection and undeviating observaticm of a 
more precise versification, and we discover that the three following 
principal kinds of rhythm are here distinguished : 1) the rhythm 
of members of the ordinary compass, whether it be that two, or 
that four members are arranged togedier ; 2) that of members of 
longer compass, whether three, or two, such membears regularly 
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fill the verse ; 3) that of members of the shorter, polished kind. 
See farther details below, where we treat of the alphabetical songs. 
Finally, the complete enervation and dissolution of the rhythm is 
displayed in the Book of Ecclesiastes, which in the passages in which 
it moves in poetic elevation of description, or in gnomic sentences, 
still follows the traditionary rhythm, but, where it speaks the lan- 
guage of disquisition and doubt, frees itself from the fetters of the 
ancient poetic form, and suffers the style to lapse into rhetorical 
prose. Thus this in other respects thoroughly poetical book makes, 
as to its form also, a remarkable transition to an entirely different 
developement of literature. 



This is a complete exhibition of the Hebrew versification, with 
all its many variations and licences. One important conclusion 
may be immediately deduced from it. K the verse of this ancient 
poetry, namely, has continued in this exceedingly great freedom, 
so that the number of the members, and then agam the number of 
the syllables in every member, although not without limits, may 
yet, just as the sense and the emotional mood require, so easily 
vary in almost every place in the course of the song ; then we have 
so much the less reason to look here for a syllabic metre, in the 
sense in which the ancient Indian, Greek, and Latin verses possess 
one. An assumption, which even in itself is improbable and inca- 

Eable of proof, is thus discovered, from a new point of view, to be 
ilse, nay, to be impossible. On the contrary, a very important 
difference now manifests itself between these freer verses and those 
which are fettered by any greater art whatever. For, in ancient He- 
brew, as we have seen, the rhythm is still exclusively dependent on 
the movement of the ilioughts, their dance and progress, their pitch 
and harmony : and it is highly probable that this animated dance 
of the thougnts has been the origin of verse-rhythm in every poetry ; 
fcM" we still discern more or less distinct traces of it in the poetnes 
of Uiose peoples which have given it up as a law. But the more the 
rhythm of tne external euphony pervades the verse, so much the 
more difficult is it for the verse to maintain the internal rhythm of 
the thoughts in its primitive force, and so much the more will the 
latter gradually disappear : for the labour and art of the versifica- 
tion then take entirely different directions. When rh3nme was 
adopted, it is certain that a great deal of rhythm of thought was 
originally not only possible, but even designed, since what is of 
similar sense is also prone to be of similar sound ; and the ancient 
Arabic rhymes without syllabic metre (Ewald's Grammatica Ara- 
^ica^ § 777) prove this very distinctly : nevertheless, even there the 
VOL. I. — NO. II. Y external 
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external harmony soon becomes more important and more sought 
after than the mtemal one. How mucn more must this be ike 
case with a fixed syllabic metre, which on the one hand requires so 
much technical skill in the poet, and on the other, as a finished 
euphony, appears, eyen by itself, to satisfy the requirements of the 
verse-rhythm so yery well, that the internal rhythm of thought 
must retire farther and farther into the back ^und, and seem less 
and less necessary. And thus these two pnmal species of verse- 
rhythm become more and more separate in actual use. For it is 
indeed certain that, with good poets, the true rhythm of thoughts 
is still retained as to its essence : but it no longer continues to be 
the sole law for the whole versification ; the beautiful exterior there 
overlays the interior and spiritual element so much, that the latter 
can no longer move by itself with perfect freedom. 

In modem times, indeed, some persons have assumed the exist- 
ence of a poetic syllabic metre among the ancient Hebrews, or have 
even persuaded themselves that they had discovered it ; but, as it 
is easy to perceive, they only did so because they had' not arrived 
at an exact appreciation of the essential character of ancient He- 
brew poetry, and entertained the mistaken notion that every verse 
among every people must have a syllabic metre. No in any wise 
endurable, or even barely possible, metre has been discovered by 
a single one of all those who considered their search after such a 
thing to have been successful ; nor is any future prosperous issue 
to this search to be expected, for it might, perhaps, be supposed 
that the present text is too corrupted : nevertheless, it cannot be 
so much corrupted as to prevent us from ever once detecting an 
indubitable trace of any one syllabic metre whatever in any place 
at all ; it would be easier to conceive that the genuine ancient pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew is lost in the Masoretic punctuation : yet 
even this assumption — which in itself also goes somewhat too figur— 
is rendered untenable by the evident absence of verses of proportion- 
ately equal syllabic compass, since symmetry in the external com- 
pass of the verses constitutes the criterion of all ancient syllabic 
metres. In fact, even the few verses which are alphabetically 
arranged (p. 320), which are the most symmetrical as to proportion 
of syllables, are nevei*theless still too free in compass for a metres- 
One might with equal reason look for rhyme in the Old Testament ; 
yet it cannot in any place be shown to be the efiect of design, and 
IS thoroughly foreign to the genius of ancient Hebrew poet^.P 

Another 
• ' \ 

p It would be most natural to suspect the existence of rhyme in mere pqpolar 
songs. The very ancient song of Lamech, in Gen. iy. 23—25, really appears to end 
four times in the rhyme — i; in the similar song in Num. xxL 27-— SO, t^Q rhyme — ^ 

appears 
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Another question^ however, is this : how are these verses to be 
translated into languages which are not accustomed to conceive 
poetry without a definite metre, and one, therefore, which varies 
according to the different moods of the poet ? One would imagine 
that, in such a language, nothing would sound perfectly like poetry 
but what was in the metres of uiat language : and thus, between 
the years 1834 and 1836, I made the attempt to combine the 
greatest possible fidelity of rendering with our metres. Neverthe- 
less, such an attempt proves in the end a somewhat thankless toil, 
because then something must still be occasionally sacrificed to fide- 
lity ; and the position of the words easily assumes a greater con- 
straint in the translation than it had in the Hebrew. This greater 
constraint, too, would be much more excusable in artificial poetry, 
such as the Proverbs and the book of Job, than in the oldest and 
freest songs. It does not, however, follow from this, that a trans- 
lation should pay no regard to the compass and quality of the verse- 
members. For, as has been already shown at some length, the 
Hebrew verse is by no means deficient in precise laws as to form, 
nor in distinct application of an art ; a verse-member may not have 
any arbitrary compass, and a verse may not be put together in any 
and every fashion ; nay, there are distinctly different kinds of verses 
and verse-members. He who meditates a translation, should first 
of all know these laws thoroughly, in order to be then better able 
to discriminate what forms ia our languages are most correspondent 
to the ancient Hebrew ones. Thus it appears to me that the equi- 
valent, in our languages, to a member of the standard verse, is a 
series of syllables which may at the utmost amount to the iambic 
trimeter, and never fall short of the dimeter ; and the estimate 

appears to predominato ; and if, forsooth, we were to give up measuring the verse- 
members by the sense, and merely to measure them by a similarity of sound in 
the rhyme, we might also find the following rhymes in the ancient well-song in 
Norn. xzi. 17 sq.i— 

nnaq nx? 

.TIT • T 

nr&m^ Pi?nt?9 

But tlus disruption of the members of the sense is manifestly wrong, because it 
would annihilate the essence of the Hebrew verse : and even with this licence it is 
impossible to find any constant rhyme in any of these three songs. It is also very 
questionable whether any mere suffix, like the — t of the first person singular, could 
rorm a rhyme at all ; at any rate, this would undoubtedly onend against the laws 
of the Arabic rhyme. Thus far, therefore, we have ever]^ reason to believe that, in 
the few cases in which two or more members end in similar sounds, it is to be 
ascribed to pure accident, that the sense alone is the dominant principle, and that no 
true rhyme was designed. 

y2 of 
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of the other species of verse-members should be proportioned 
according to this ratio.*i 

Moreover, the correctness of the Masoretic division of verses has 
all this time been taken for granted here throughout : and the entire 
foregoing treatise is, perhaps, its best defence. A different divi- 
sion of verses is indeed found in some ancient translators, as mav, 
for instance, be seen in the Psalter in the Polyglots ; this chiefly 
depends on the principle of coimting every verse -member which can 
easily be separated as to the sense, as a separate verse. But there 
is nothing but a specious appearance of greater simplicity to recom- 
mend this plan; for it totally overlooks the true connections and 
intertwinings, the separations and articulations of the diction. If 
we ask from what source this discrepancy of the numeration has 
arisen, the simplest way is, to suppose that it arose from the formerly 
prevalent manner of writing the verse-members, by the mistaking 
verse-members for verses. 

For it is discovered from certain remains of antiquity, that, in 
the earliest times, the verses were written so as to let each verse- 
member form a line by itself — a plan which is imdeniably most in 
accordance with the origin of verse. Here, then, the numeration 
became somewhat doubtful, when it was first attempted to carry it 
out : the question arose, whether they should count by the mem- 
bers, or by the coherence of members — that is, by the verses. • 
Several readers counted by members, but lost thereby the much 
more important, the indispensable division of the true verses, which 
the Masoretes have, on tne whole, certainly determined correctly, 
although we might occasionally, in some angle instances, per- 
haps, question the accuracy of the present text. It is to be 
regretted, however, that — notwithstanding this fixed dimion of 
verses, and the introduction of the accentuation— the distinct 
division according to members has, from a mere wish to save 
space, been given up in the usual Masoretic manuscripts and 
editions, and is only still retained in a few long pieces con- 

1 With regard to the other principles of a translation : we should first oompre* 
hend what, according to the spirit of language generally, is essential or uon essential 
in any particular language, in order to prevent accuracy and fidelity from degene 
rating into slavery. If, for instance, we were to make the fidelity of a vernacular 
translation of the Old Test to consist in this, that every stcU, constr. should be pre- 
served, and that the pronominal suffixes, which in Hebrew are so little and so easily 
appended, should be constantly expressed by my, thtf, &c., the translation would 
sound strange in an unessential part, and, by that very fact, would become more odd 
and unpleasing than is necessary. It is only when we regard essentials— that is, 
the powers by which every language attains the end of perspicuous diction— tiiat 
we are able to make a correspondent exhibition of the sense actually intended 
in any foreign language, wiUiout sacrificing in that end its true spiritual 
peculiarities. 

tained 
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tained in the prosaical books, as Exod. xv., Deut. xxxii., Judg. v., 
2 Sam. 22.' 

In thus asserting the general correctness of the Masoretic divi- 
sion of verses, however, we only mean this to apply to the division 
which is foimd in the poetical books properly speaking, and not to 
that in the songs which are inserted in the historical books. In the 
latter, the Masoretes evidently did not proceed according to exactly 
the same laws : as it is on the whole discoverable, by many indi- 
cations^ that the Masoretes who undertook the recension of the 
historical books, are entirely diflFerent from those which performed 
that service for the poetical ones. In the historical books, the verse 
of a song is sometimes too long and too disproportionate ; an evi- 
dent example of which occurred above (at p. 316, note). If we 
next turn our attention to the strophes, which, as the ensuing sec- 
tion of this work will show, do undeniably occur in most songs, we 
shall discover that the Masoretic division of verses is not in all 
cases quite exact ; as I have elsewhere pointed out in the great 
example of the song in Isa. xiv. 4 —23.* 

K we accurately mark, in the translation, the divisions of a verse 
into its members, there is no reason why we should not go a httle 
farther, and also express the relation of those members to each other 
as distinctly as is on the whole possible in writing. The mode in 
which this more delicate distinction of more than two verse-mem- 
bers may be most correctly carried out according to the intention 
of the structinre of members itself — supposing any one to wish to 
go so far — has been already exhibited in the particular examples 
cited above. The Masoretic accentuation of the poetic books has 
a similar object in view, only that it follows it out much farther into 
details ; we may also admit that, on the whole and in general, it 
corresponds very well to the structure of members which has, in the 
foregoing pages, been demonstrated out of the verse itself : for it 
too assumes a whole which commonly parts into two halves, and 
which, on extraordinary occasions, may at the utmost be divided 
into three simple or compound parts. It, for the most part, tho- 
roughly agrees with the truths which result from the foregoing in- 
quiries : although, in particulars, it must be admitted that it occa- 
sionally does not, perhaps, express the genuine articulations of the 
verse with perfect accuracy. 

' See an essay by Hupfeld, in the Theologische Studten und Kritihen for the year 
1837, which has since been printed in the first fascicle of his Hebrew Grammar. 
• See Propheten des Alien Bundes, ii. 400—403. 
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'O ykp Xfiurrtayifffihs oinc c» *lov9eufff4hy iwlcTfwffv aXX^ *Iou8aZ(rju^ ct; Xfunut- 
via-fiby, &s iraa-a yX&ff^a icKrrtlffaxra tls Btbv <rvi^^.-^Ignatiu8, ad Magnes, § x, 

' For GhristiaAity hath not believed in Judaism, but Judaism in ChmtiAnity ;^ 
that every tongue having believed in God might sound forth together.' 



Introduction. 

Among persons professing to receive the Bible as the authentic 
record of what in general they believe ia divine Revelation, it k 
remarkable how little attention is commonly given to the obvious 
diversity of nature and purport in those very distinct pcMrtions 
of which the sacred volume consists. To any oae who does but 
for a moment reflect on the widely r^oaotc dates,. — the extremely 
diversified character of the contents, — the totally dissimilar dr- 
cumstances and occasions of the composition, — of the several 
writings, it must be obvious how essentially they require to be 
viewed with careful discrimioation as to the variety of conditions 
and objects which they evince, if they are to be in any depee 
righthr understood or appHed as tiiey were intended to be. l5ut 
manircst as these considerations are, and readily admitted when 
simply put before any reader of the most ordinary attainments 
and discernment, it is singular to observe how commonly tiiey 
are practically lost sight of in the too prevalent modes of reading 
and applying Scripture. 

In this pomt of view it must be. allowed a matter of the most 
primary importance, as bearing on the whole purport and desien 
of the bible, to apprehend rightly tiie general relation, but at we 
same time the characteristic cufierences of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, the Law and the Gospel, the distinctive character to be 
traced, and the sort of connection actually subsisting between thesau 
Nor does this turn on considerations of any mce or critical kind, 
demanding extensive learning to appreciate, or deep study to 
judge of; it implies a mere reference to matters of &ct, wmch 
require but to be indicated to be understood, so that it is tte more 
remarkable how commonly they are overlooked. 

Yet on no subject, perhaps, are more confused and unsatisfiawtory 
ideas more commonly prevalent ; not only among ordinary, care- 
less or formal readers of Scripture, but even among many of better 

information 
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information and more serious religious views, a habit is too general 
of confounding together the contents of all parts of the sacred vo- 
lume, whether of the old or new dispensations, of the Hebrew or 
of the Christian Scriptures, into one promiscuous mass, regarding 
them, as it were, all as one book, or code of religion, and of citing 
detached texts from both, and promiscuously taking precepts and 
institutions, promises and threatenings belonging to pecuhar dis- 
pernsations, and applying them universally, without regard to times, 
persons, or circumstances. And such a mode of appeaUng to 
Scripture is sometimes even defended, as evincing a meritorious 
reverence for its divine character, and upheld as a consequence 
from the belief in its inspiration. Yet in whatever sense that 
belief be entertained, adopting even the strictest meaning of the 
term, it surely by no means follows but that inspired authority 
may have a reference to one object and not to another, — a precept 
or declaration may have been addressed to one party or in one age, 
and not designed for anotiier, without any d^paragement to its 
divine character. 

From a tboughtiess, desultory, or merely formal habit of reading 
the ifivine Word, it is not surprising that there should result an 
adoption of those low ami unworthy notions which prevail so com- 
monly as to the character and genius of the Chnstian religion ; 
and which especially arise from the confused combination of its 
TOindples witii those of older and less perfect dispensations. 
That such ideas should obtain ready acceptance with the many 
will not surprise those who consider the various causes in different 
ways operating to lower and degrade the exalted purity and sim- 
plidty of the Grospel to the level of the corrupt apprehensions of 
human nature, especially among the mass of the ignorant and im- 
thinkins nominal professors of a belief in its doctrine. 

But it must be a matter of more astonishment that such notions 
should find encouragement with some who professedly look at 
Christianity in a more enlightened sense, and avowedly seek to 
receive it m no bhnd, formal manner, but in the spirit of its evan- 
ff elicalf vxitf. Yet such unhappily is the case. And whether from 
mere want of thought on the one hand, or from preconceived theories 
on the other, or even in some cases (we must fear) from more 
mixed motives, so unprepared are men to entertain more distinct 
views, that the very announcement of them is commonly altogether 
startling and even painful to their prepossessions, and especially 
when these questions are found to be mixed up with certain points 
of supposed practical obligation and religious observance, it follows 
that wnen a more explanatory view of the subject is presented, the 
hearers too generally turn away with impatience, or even with 
disgust and offence. 

Witiiout 
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Without indulging the hope of being able to remove or conciliate 
such opposing feelings in all instances, it will be at least the en- 
deavour, in uie following exposition, to avoid giving offence by the 
assumption of a polemical tone ; yet to state the case of Cihrig- 
tianity as independent of previous dispensations, simply in refer- 
ence to the matter-of-fact, with that plainness which the cause of 
truth demands, according to the tenor of the evidence furnished 
by Scripture, and in the desire to maintain and elucidate the pure 
and enlightening principles of the New Testament, according to 
what appears, at least to the author, their imadulterated and 
evangelical simplicity. 

I. The PrinuBval Dispensations. 

The general nature, character, and connection of the successive 
divine dispensations recorded in the Bible, as briefly described by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 1) — the announcements 
in various measures and * portions,' and imder various ' forms' 
or ' aspects,'* made in times past to the fethers by the prophets 
— fully accords with what we collect in detail firom the writings 
of the Old Testament, and afibrds the only simple and satisfactory 
clue to the interpretation of them. 

The view presented to us is that of successive revelations, sys- 
tems, covenants, laws, given to different individuals, families, or 
nations, containing gradual, progressive, and partial developements 
of the truth, and mtimations of the divine will for their guidance, 
accompanied with peculiar positive institutions, adapted to the 
ideas of the age and the condition of the parties to whom they 
were vouchsafed. 

Thus peculiar revelations are represented as having been made, 
— each distinct from the other, though in some instances including 
repetitions, — to Adam, — to Noah, — to Job, — to Abraham, — to Isaac 
and Jacob, — to the Israelites, first by Moses, afterwards by a suc- 
cession of prophets — ^as well as in some instances to other people, — 
as, e. g. to the Ninevites (if the book of Jonah be regarded as his- 
torical) : — while in contradistinction to all these^ we are told ^m these 
last days ' God hath spoken unto us by his Son,' (li.) in an uni- 
versal, permanent, and perfect dispensation: — the earlier and 
more partial were not made * to us^^ or designed ^for us.* 

Yet it is important to trace the history and character of these 
former dispensations, in order more fully to elucidate the distinct 
nature and independence of the last ; and especially to remove 
prevalent misconceptions from a subject, which however plain when 

• This is clearly the force of the original iro\vfi€pws koI woXvrp^wws.^Heh. L 1. 

historically 
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historically and rationally considered, has heen involved in much 
difficulty from gratuitous and often visionary theories. 

When we consider the very imperfect intimations, often mere 
hints and allusions, given in the Hebrew records, as to these early 
religious institutions and the design of them, as well as the 
obvious and wide diflFerences in the circumstances of those people 
and times from our own, the discerning reader at once sees how 
little they can have been intended to be understood as containing 
any permanent elements of an universal religion, as seems to have 
been sometimes imagined. In the plain terms of the narrative we 
discover nothing of the kind, and in the comment on it which the 
New Testament supplies, we have direct assurance to the contrary. 

In general, we find only that the servants of God in those ages 
were accepted in walking each according to the lights vouchsafed 
to him : while in other respects we see peculiar institutions and 
announcements specially adapted to the peculiar ends and purposes 
of the dispensations. Thus we trace from the first the approach 
to God through sacrifices, ofierines, and formal services. 

Some infer from the accoimtofthe divine rest after the creation, 
that there was a primaeval institution of the sabbath, though cer- 
tainly no precept is recorded as having been ^ven to man to keep 
it up. But since from the irreconcileable contradictions disclosed 
by geological discovery, the whole narrative of the six days' crea- 
tion cannot now be regarded by any competently informed person 
as historical^ the historical character of the distinction comerred 
on the seventh day falls to the ground alone with it. Yet even 
without reference to this consideration some of the best commenta- 
tors have regarded the passage as proleptical, or anticipatory. 

Afterwards we find tne distinction of clean and unclean animals 
introduced, and the proliibition of eating blood, in the covenant with 
Noah (Gen. ix. 1) of which the sabbath formed no part ; nor can we 
find any indication of it in the history of the other patriarchs : a point 
particularly dwelt upon by the early Christian divines, who adopted 
the belief of the Jews of their age in interpreting their Scriptures.® 
Some have dwelt on the mention of the division of time by weeks* 

in 

i> I do not here pretend to enter on the evidence in support of this conclusion. It 
will be found ftilly discussed in my work, On the Connection of Natural and Divine 
Thith, 1838, and in my article 'Creation* in Kitto's Cyclopcedia of Bib. Lit, 

« Justin Martyr (JDial, c, TVypho^ 236, 261) savs, « The patriarchs were justified 
before God not keeping sabbaths,' and * from Abraham originated circumcision 
and from Moses the sabbath,' &c. Irenseus (iy. 30) and Tertullian {ad Jud. ii. 4) 
both declare that 'Abraham without circumcision and without observance of 
sabbaths belieyed in God,' &c. 

^ The early and general adoption of the division of time into weeks may be 
obviously and rationally derived from the simple consideration that among all rade 
nations the first periodical division of time wmch obtuns is that of Imiar months, 

while 
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in several parts of the early Mosaic history ; yet it hy no means 
follows that because the historian adopts a particular mode d 
reckoning, it was therefore used by the people of whom he is 
writing. : but were it so, this would not imply the institution of 
the sabbath. 

In all the early dispensations religious truths are conveyed under 
figures, and obligations enforced by motives, specially adapted to 
the capacities aid wants of the parties addressed. Thus temporal 
prospects are always held out as the immediate sanctions : and the 
mode of announcement adopted is always that in which God it 
represented as vouchsafing to enter into a covenant with his crea- 

while those coDspicnouff phenomena, the i^msw or qmrters of the Aooa, oorre- 
tpond to a week nearly enoagfa for the oommon purposes oi snoh natic»8.^ 

The univeraal jpreYtJeace of this division by weeks among eastern nations from 
a very remote period is attested by various ancient writers. Dio Cassius ascribes 
the invention of it to the Egyptians, and assigns the origin of the pbmetery names 
of the days {SisL Rvm, xxxvii. 18, 19). Oklendorf found iH in the interior of 
Africa (Jahu, ArduBol Bib.y art * Week '). The Brahmins also have the week 
distinguished by the planetary names ( Life ofGaHUo, 12; Laplace, Precis de VHUt, 
^Askron, 16). The Pemviant divide lunar months into halves and quarters, 
t.e. weeks, by the phases of the moon, and besides have a period of nine days, the 
approximate third part of a lunation : thas showing tiie common origin of both 
(Garcilasso, Hist, of the Incas,, in Taylor's Nat. Hist, of Society, i. 2*1, 292). 

So also the Romans had their ' NuwUnse.' On the other hand the Mexicans 
have periods of five and of thirteen days, with names to each day (Norman on 
Yucatan, i. 85, and Drana, of American Ethno^, Soc. i. 58). And the week is not 
known to the Chinese, nor to the N. Amencan Indians (Catlin, iL 234) ; facts 
opposed to the idea of any universal primitive tradition. 

Allusions to a sanctity ascribed to the seventh day by the early Greek poets, such 
as the ifiSondrii $* ^ireira KaTfiKvOfy tephy Ijfjuip of Homer, and like expressions of 
Callimachus, Hesiod, &c., are quoted by Clemens Alexandrin. (Strom, v.), and 
expressly described by him to have been derived from the Jews, wi^ whose serip* 
tures so many parallelisms are found in the dassic authors. 

Generally, however, the universal superstition of the sacredness of the number 7, 
combined with the equally common propensity to attach sanctity to porticalar 
periods and days, are sufficient elements out of which such idea& wo«ld naturally 
take their rise. 

Among the ancient Romans festivals were held in honour of Saturn, with a 
reference to commemorating tiie Saturnian or Golden age, and with ikh idea it was 
unlawful on the day sacred to Saturn to go out to war (Macrobios, lib. u; Satmnu 
e. 1'6), and it was held unlucky to commence a journey or undertake any business: 
a suj^rstition alluded to by Tibullus (Eleg, i. 3, v. 18), * Satumi aut sacram me 
tenuisse diem.' 

What particular feast is here referred to there is nothing to show. The supposi- 
tion of some of his commentators that it meant the seventh day of the week is wholly 
gratuitous. But if it were so, the idea would be naturally and obviously borrowed 
from the Jews, whose customs, especially the sabbath, are^ so frequently alluded to 
by the Roman writers ; and, firom their wide dispersion, must have been generally 
familiar, as in iact we learn from the boast of Josephus (adv. Ap, ii.) and of 
Philo, that * there is no place where the sabbath is not known,' and the testimony 
of Theophilus Antiochus (lib. ii. adArist,) to the same efTect, as well as others often 
cited : which show the strict preservation of the observance among the scattered 
Jews ; and it may possibly have been conformed to by others, or tne occasion laid 
hold of as convenient for other purposes : as, e^. we are told by Suetonius (lih. 
xxxii.)« * Diogenes grammaticus disputare sabbatis Bhodi solitns.' 

tures : 
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tures :— the form is always that of a stipulation of certain conditions 
to be fulfilled) and certain blessings or punishments to be awanled 
as they are fulfilled or not : — ^and these conditions, always of a 
precise, formal, positive kind, not implying merely moral obliga* 
tioBS. The spirit of all these covenants was that of ' touch not, 
taste not, handle not ' (Col. ii. 21), involving a ground and motive of 
obedience precisely adapted to the very infancy of the human race. 
Such was the very covenant with Ad£un in Paradise ; ' eat not of 
the tree---or thou shalt die.' Nor can it be denied that if the 
sabbath had fcumed a part of that covenant, it was an institution 
exactly in keeping with it, — eat not of the tree — keep holy the 
sevenm day. Hie same idea of a covenanted stipulation oi positive 
observances, in which sacrifice was the most prominent, charac- 
terizes all the succeeding announcements — from the covenant of 
circumdsiQn with Abraham down to the more detailed and complete 
scheme of the Mosaic Law. 

In these early and imperfect dispensations it is idle to look for 
any great principles of universal moral application, as has been 
sometimes fancied : — for instance, finding authority for capital 
punishment in the precept given to Noah (Gen. ix. 6), or for tithes 
in the example of Melchisedec (Gen. xiv. 20). So far from per- 
ceiving any support tor the idea, tliat because a precept or institu- 
tion was from the beginning, it was therefore designed to be of 
universal and perpetual obligation, on the contrary, we rather see 
in its very antiquity a strong presumption that it was of a nature 
suited and intended only for the earliest stage of the religious 
developement of man. 

But apart from these peculiarities, we trace all along the an- 
nouncement of Uhe promise* (GaL iiL 19), which was before the 
covenant, and to which tiie fathers looked as not transitory. Chris- 
tianity, by fulfilling the promise, supersedes all jH^vious imperfect 
dispensations : itself emphatically a New covenant, the very reverse 
of a recurrence to a jHimitive religion (as fancied by some). The pa- 
triarchs, and especially Abraham, are set forth as examples of faitJi 
in the promise : and in this respect Christian believers are called 
children of Abraham (Gal. iii. 7) : but manifesfly not in the sense 
of their retrograding to an older and less perfect state of things : 
the whole tenor of the divine revelations is clearly stamped with 
the characta: of advance. 



II. TTie Judaical Law. 

The manifest design of the book of Genesis was not to teach us 
a primitive religion, but to form an introduction to the Law for the 

Jews. 
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Jews. It has been well observed that * to tmderstand Geneas we 
must begin with Exodus ;' from the actual history and circum- 
stances of the people we can best appreciate what their books spoke 
to them.* 

Those events in the previous history are always selected and 
enlarged upon which have a direct reference to points in the sub- 
sequent institutions, or were anticipations of the law^ or the rudi- 
ments out of which its ordinances were framed. 

Thus, the narrative of the six days' creation, first announced in 
the DecaJogue, and afterwards amplified in Genesis, as has been 
already observed, can now only be regarded as an adaptation of a 
poetical cosmogony (doubtless already familiar to the Israelites) to 
the purpose of emorcing on them the institution of the Sabbath. 
And in like manner the other institutions of primaeval worship 
(already adverted to) — the sacrifices — ^the distinctions of clean and 
unclean animals — ^tne prohibition of blood — and afterwards the 
appointment of circumcision — ^the choice of a peculiar people— the 
promise of Canaan — form the prominent topics, as being the be- 
ginnings of the Mosaic covenant, and approximations towards the 
system of the law. 

The object of the law was declared to be, in the first instance, 
to separate the people of Israel by peculiar marks and badges from 
all other nations, as a people chosen for the high ends and purposes 
of the Divine coimsels (see especially Exod. xix. 5 ; xxxi. 13—17 ; 
Deut. xiv. 1 ; xxvi. 16 ; Ezek. xx. 9 — 12). This was to be eflected 
especiallv by such distinctions as those of circumcision, the prohi- 
bition of intermarriages, or any participation with idolaters ; by 
all their exclusive usages and ceremonies, but chiefly by the 
marked singularity of the Sabbath, which, along with the Passover, 
was appointed earlier than the rest of the law, and was emphati- 
cally declared (Exod. xxxi. 16 ; Ezek. xx. 12 ; Nehem. ix. 14, Ac.) 
to be a distinctive sign between God and the people of Israel, which 
they were always to remember to keep up ; a peculiarity further 
evinced by its being always prominently coupled with the sanctity 
of the temple, the new moons and other feasts (Lev. xix. 30; 
Isa. i. 13 ; Ixvi. 23 ; Hos. ii. 11 ; Ezek. xlv. 17), and one of the 
pledges by which the proselyte was to take hold of the covenant 
(Isa. Ivi. 6). The directions for the mode of observing it were 
minute and strict ; and the precepts always precisely regard the 
observance, not of one day in seven, but of the seventh day of the 

* Throughout this discussion I have adopted the received view of the historical 
order of the books of Moses. I am well aware that modem criticism has caUed it 
in question, but it is not essential to my object to enter on such a point If those 
views are adopted all I advance would follow a fortiori, 

week 
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r-fo&ek as such, in commemoration of the rest after the Creation/ 
:^ though in one respect also it is afterwards urged as reminding 
^them of their deliverance out of Egypt (Deut. v. 14). These dis- 
tinctions constituted at once their security and their motives of 
- . obedience. The law throughout is a series of adaptations to them 
^ and their national peculiarities. 

Yet it is often spoken of as something general, as ' a preliminary 
. education of the human race,'* but the plain histoir discloses 
1 nothing but the training of one single people for a specinc purpose. 
Z We see continued exemplifications of wise adaptation to the 
Jewish national mind in the entire mode of the delivery of the law 
I amid terrors, signs, and wonders ; and especially in tne oral an- 
nouncement of the Decalogue from Sinai ; while its consignment 
to tables of stone is expressly stated to be for a memorial or 

• testimony ' (Exod. xxxi. 18 ; xxxiv. 29) to the covenant, of which 
these precepts constituted some of the more primary stipulations. 
And throughout the whole law we trace equal adaptations in the 
form and manner of the precepts and injunctions : all minute and 
literal, not rising to any broad principles, which the Israelites at 
that time would have been incapable of comprehending. 

The distinction adopted by many modem divines between the 

* ceremonial ' and the * moral ' law appears no where in the books 
of Moses. No one portion or code is held out as comprising the 
rules of moral obligation distinct and apart from those of a. positive 
nature : such a distinction would have been unintelligible to them ; 
and * the law ' is always spoken of in Scripture as a whole without 
reference to any such classification ; and the obligations of all parts 
of it as of the same kind. 

In particular, what is termed the moral law is certainly in no 
way peculiarly to be. identified with the Decalogue. Though 
moral duties are specially enjoined in many places of the law, yet 
the Decalogue certainly does not contain all moral duties even by 
remote implication, and on the widest construction. It totally omits 
many such, as, e. ff., beneficence, truth, justice, temperance, control 
of temper and others ; and some moral precepts omitted here are 
introduced in other places. 

Equally in the Decalogue and the rest of the Law, we find 
precepts referring to what are properly moral duties scattered and 
mtermixed with those of a positive and formal kind, and in no way 

' The Jewish Rabbis have always understood the institution to belong to the 
particular day of the cessation of the Creation, enjoined on the people of Israel, as 
they say, ' that they might fasten in their minds the belief that the world had a 
beginning, which is a thread that draws after it all the foundations of the law or 
principles of religion' (Rabbi Levi of Barcelona, quoted by Patrick, on Exod. xix.). 
The same idea occurs in a Jewish form of prayer quoted also by Patrick. 

K See Pusey on Rationalism, i. 156. 

distinguished 
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digtinguished from them in authority or importance ; but both 
connected with the peculiarities of the dispensation, expressed in a 
form accompanied with sanctions and enforced by motives, precisely 
adapted to the character and capacity of the people, and such as 
formed part of the exact stipulations of the covenant. 

Their duties were urged more generally in some passages (as, 
e. g.^ in Dent. xi. 21, 22 ; iv. 27, &c.), on the consideration of 
national blessings ; in others on more particular grounds, such as 
the motives assigned for filial obedience (Exod. xx. 12) in a long 
life ; the recompense for beneficence and equity (Prov. xix. 17 ; 
Ps. xli. 1 ; xxxvii. 25, &c.) ; the appeal to the dread of Divine 
vengeance (Exod. xxiv. 17 ; Deut iv. 24 ; Isa. Ixvi. 16 ; Deut iv. 
31) ; and the remembrance of benefits conferred. In general their 
reward was to be found in obedience : to keep the statutes and 
ordinances was to be ' their wisdom and their righteousness ;' and 
the great maxim and promise was, ^ He that doeth these things 
shall live in them ' (Deut. iv. 6 ; vi. 25 ; Lev. xviii. 5). 

The law conformed to many points of human infirmity : it offered 
splendid rites and ceremonies to attract popular reverence, and 
wean the people from their proneness to the gross ceremonies oT 
idolatry. It indulged the disposition to observe ^ days, and times^ 
and seasons ' by the Sabbaths and feasts, and by occasional fasts^ 
originalljr only a symbol of ordinary mourning, out afterwards in- 
vested with a rehgious character (Isa. Iviii. 5 ; Joel ii. 12). It 
commended avenging and sanguinary zeal, especially in the punish- 
ment of blasphemers (Lev. xxiv. 14 ; Deut. xiii. 9). It sanctioned 
the * lex talionis ' (Exod. xxi. 23) — * life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth' — that most perfect idea of retributive justice to the 
uncivilized mind ; and in general it connected the idea of punish- 
ment with that of vengeance^ the most congenial to a barbarous 
apprehension. H it restricted marriages within certain degrees of 
kindred, it at least connived at polygamy ; and allowed a law of 
divorce suited * to the hardness of meir hearts ' (Matt. xix. 8). 
The law altogether was established with a regard to tiie infirmi^ 
and blindness of the people, ' in consideration to transgressions * ** 
(Gal. iii. 19). 

While it prohibited idolatry, it represented the Deity under 
human similitudes, with human passions and bodily members, as, 
e,g.^ weary and resting from his work, an^, repenting, and jealous 
of other gods ; and designated more particularly as * Jehovah,' the 
national God of Israel, &c. It is not one of the least remarkable 
of these anthropomorphisms that (as in former instances) the dis- 

*» This appears to me to be the proper force of the adverb x<^«^ here used by the 
apostle. From its etymology.it must be supposed to imply < because of' in a 
favourabhi or indulging sense. It seems to correspond to irp6s in Matt. xix. 8. 

closure 
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closure of the Divine purposes is made imder the figure of Jehovah 
entering into a covenant with his people. An idea specially adapted 
to a nation of the lowest moral capacity, all points of duty were 
proposed under the form of precise stipulations (just as in other 
times religious vows, temperance pledges, subscriptions to creeds, 
&c., have been adopted), to keep a stronger hold on those inca- 
pable of higher motives. The immediate appeal to divine sanctions 
sensibly present, and the enforcement of moral duties imder the 
form of a positive engagement, were precisely calculated to influence 
those who had no apprehension of pure principles of moral obliga- 
tion, or of a higher spiritual service. 

Agam, obedience was to be rewarded and sin to be visited by 
blessings or judgments on the posterity of the ofiender (Exod. xx. 5) 
— not merely in the sense of the ordinary consequences of good or 
bad conduct in the parents naturally influencing the fortunes of the 
children, but by a peculiar providential interposition. And in con- 
nection with this was another striking peculiarity of the covenant, 
that obedience and disobedience were both regarded as national, 
for which national rewards and judgments were to be awarded ; the 
whole people in the aggregate being represented as possessing a col- 
lective and common responsibility. These peculiarities were ob- 
viously connected with the absence of those higher motives and 
sanctions which would be derived from the doctrine of a future 
state ; which clearly ybrm^rf no part of the covenant, even if believed 
by some pious and enlightened individuals, and in later times hinted 
at by the prophets. 

The obligations of the law were strongly declared to be perpetual 
(as, e. g., Exod. xxxi. 17 ; Lev. xvi. 34, xxiv. 8 ; 2 Kin^ xvii. 37, 
&c. ; ba. Iv. 3) and the covenant everlasting, expressions which 
cannot now be taken literally. 

Its privileges might at all times be extended to strangers by 
their undergoing the initiatory rite. This was in later ages ex- 
tensively resized (see Exod. xii. 48 ; comp. with Isa. Ivi. 6 ; and 
Deut. xxix. 11). 

The prophecies of the future extension of the Mosaic religion 
might in a first sense apply literally to this extension of proselytism 
— flie coming in of remote nations to the Jewish church and wor- 
ship, resorting to its temple, adopting its rites and oflerings, and 
keeping its festivals and sabbaths : as we know was in fact largely 
fulfilled before the introduction of the Gospel (Isa. Ivi. 3 ; Ixvi. 
11, 12, 19-23 ; Micah iv. 1 ; Zech. viii. 21 ; Amos ix. 11 ; comp. 
Acts ii. 5, &c.). 

These predictions are, however, also figuratively interpreted of 
the spread of the Gospel and the glories of the spiritual Zion. If 
so, all the particulars in the description must be interpreted by the 

same 
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$amf nniilogj' ; if Israel and the temple be metaphorica], then Ae 
fuirriliri*!!, now inoonft, ami sabbaths must be ao Ukewise ; if dxae 
liitttT an* takon literally we can only understand the whole litenDj, 
(ir we violate all niU*s of interpretation and analogy. 

Hie pnv'iiiion antl formality of the law were in some d^ree a- 
ten<le«l and 8piritualize<l by the prophets. The words of Exetid 
(xviii. W) have l>een understood as positively abrogating fte 



punishment of the posterity for the sins of the rather ; and J 
(i. 1.'), «&<\^ stnmgly decries the sacrifices and sabbaths. Tkj 
also gave intimations that the law was to come to an end, or rather 
to Ih» »u|M'nMHled by a l)ettcr and more spiritual covenant (In. i 
2 : JenMH. xxxi. 31 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 25 ; Mai. iv. 2-6). BUadi, 
the last, connects the two dispensations — looking backwards to 
Moses juid fomards to Christ and his forerunner. 

John the Ifaiptist was the minister of an intermediate or fie- 
|mmt4>ry dis|MMisation. He accordingly recomised all exi^ 
obligations, but reprove<l hypocrisy and formiSty, and urged re- 

iMMitance an<l its jiractical fruits (Luke iii. 10-14 ; Matt iiL 7). 
lie more es|MHnally announced the kinedom of heaven as at hand, 
and ]N)inted to Jesus as 'the Christ, 'the Lamb of God 'who 
should bring it hi (John i. 27, 29), and ' take away the sin of Ae 
world.' 

III. The Teaching of Christ. 

In the teaching of Jesus we find no repeal of an old dispensation 
to intnxluce a new ; but a gradual method of preparation by 
8j)iritual instruction for a better system. 

During his ministry on earth the kingdom of heaven was still 
only * at liand ' and * to come ' (Mark i. 15 ; Matt. vi. 10). Serious 
misconcej)tion8 often arise from applying his instructions without 
remembering that he was himself emphatically * made under the 
law ' ((Jal. iv. 4), and addressing those under it as still in force. 

To the Jews in general he inculcated moral and spiritual duties; 
not any change in existing grounds and principles^ but reform in 
practice. He censured severely the hypocrisy and ostentation of 
the Pharisees and their followers ; their excessive minuteness even 
in matters ordained, and their ' making of none effect ' the divine 
law by human additions (Mark vii. 13). Yet he offered no dis- 
paragement to the law as such. W^hile he insisted on its weightier 
matters, he would not have its lesser points neglected (Matt, xxiii. 
23). He enlarged its spirit, yet acknowledged its letter as the 
rule still in force on the Jews. His own example was emphatic. 
His plain declaration implies none of those refined distinctions 
which have been sometimes drawn as to the meaning of the terms 
' destroy ' and ' fulfil ' (Matt. v. 17) ; to quiet the apprehensions of 

the 
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the Jews as to his having a design hostile to the law and the 
prophets, he assures them that the very aim of his life was to obey 
it in every particular, * to fulfil,' in their phrase, ' all righteousness ' 
(Matt. iii. 15). And so his Jewish followers were exhorted to 

* keep the commandments ' if they * would enter into life ' (Matt. 
xix. 17^ ; and doing so, they were ' not far from the kingdom of 
God ' (Mark xii. 34), though not yet in it. Not the least of the 
commandments was to be broken; no part of its force to fail 
during that age or dispensation (Matt. v. 18). 

Thus far in general : in more special instances we find him up- 
holding the authority of the existing Church and its teachers, and 
the appeal to its tribunals (Matt, xxiii. 1 ; xviii. 17). He recog- 
nized the Mosaic law of marriage and divorce, and though he 
limited the latter more strictly (jfiitt. xix. 8), it was to repress the 
gross abuse of it which then prevailed ; and this only imder an 
express reference to what was the original design of the institution 
from the authority of the books of Moses. 

He referred to fasting as an existing rite imder the law, though 
sternly reproving the hypocritical and ostentatious performance of 
it (Matt. vi. 18 ; comp. Isa. Iviii. 5). In the same terms he cen- 
sured formality and ostentation in almsgiving and prayer (Matt, 
vi. 1-5) ; and taught that oflerings at the altar were not to be 
omitted, though reconciliation was of more importance (Matt. v. 23). 

He particularly and repeatedly reproved the Pharisaical morose- 
ness in the observance of the &Lbbath : himself wrought cures on 
it, and vindicated works of charity and necessity (Matt. xii. 1) ; 
yet only by such arguments and examples as the Jewish teachers 
themselves allowed and their own Scriptures afforded authority 
for. But he did not in any way modify or abolish it, or substitute 
any other for it, though he fiilly asserted his power to do so ; and 
expressly urged upon them the consideration that it was made for 

* the man ' * (i. e. those to whom it was appointed) and not ' the 
man ' for it ; as an institution of a permanent kind connected with 
the moral ends of man's being ; adapted to the parties for whom 
it was designed, but having nofliing in its nature of unchangeable 
or general obligation to which mankind were to conform. 

He defeated insidious questions by an appeal to the law itself, 

* what is written ? ' (Luke x. 26 ; Mark x. 3, etc.) ; and taking oc- 
casion from a point disputed among them, he enforced the two great 
commandments (Matt. xxii. 37 ; comp. with Deut. vi. 5 ; Lev. xix. 18 ; 
Matt. vii. 12 ; Tobit iv. 15) as the sum of the law and the'prophets, 
and in general urged obedience on the very principle and promise 
of the law itself—' do this, and thou shalt hve ' (Luke x. 28 ; Rom. 

* This is clearly the force of the original (Mark ii. 27) * 8t^ rbv fc^pwrov.' 
VOL. I. — NO. II. z , X. 3; 
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X. 3 •; Gal. iii. 12 ; comp. with Lev. xviii. 5 ; Ezek. xx. 11 ; Ne- 
hem. ix. 29). 

He took the Decalogue as the text of his instructions to the 
Jews (Mark x. 19 ; Matt. v. 21, etc. ; xix. 16, etc.) ; and made 
many enlargements upon it : giving them new precepts expressly 
in addition to it, and not as unfolding anything already contained 
or implied in it^ and expressly contrasting his own teaching with what 
* was said of old.' But we find no modification or softening of the 
law, no repeal of one part and retaining another, as is often imagined. 

Christ's teaching during his ministry was plainly but preliminarg 
and preparatory to the establishment of the new dispensation. 
His general discourses were simply practical, yet witn an ob- 
vious peculiarity of adaptation to the ideas of the Jewish people. 
*The mysteries of the kingdom' were veiled in parables to the 
multitude, explained to the disciples in private, and understood 
only by those who * had ears to hear' (Matt. xiii. 9-17). During 
his ministry * the kingdom of heaven suflfered violence ' (Matt. xi. 
12), the more enlightened partially understood it, and the strong in 
spirit forced an entrance. 

He pointed to the necessity of a new beginning fix)m first prin- 
ciples (Matt. ix. 17 ; xviii. 1), for becommg as little children ; 
holding out the prospect of a progressive enlightenment (John viii. 
31), urging the Jews especially to search their own scriptures 

(John V. 39), (those in wluch ye think ye have eternal life) in sup 

port of his claims, and insisting especially on a new and higher *re 

generation ' than that acknowledged by the rabbis (John lii. 3). 

He repeatedly declared his mission to be only to the House o3W 
Israel. In some few instances, indeed, Gentiles came to him ; bu — ^ 
no distinct instruction was given, except in the one remarkable cas^i^ 
of the woman of Samaria, which is peculiarly important as hpm ^ r 
the only distinct reference in Christ's teaching to the new dispeiL — 
sation as extending to the Gentiles, and the termination of the ol^^el 
with respect to the Jews (John iv. 21). 

According to the whole system disclosed in the New Testamer^^t 
it is clear that Christ's kingdom could not properly begin till aftc^^r 
his death and resurrection (Luke xxiv. 46). Its extension to Ju^Sl 
nations, though more than once hinted at in his discourses (Mat^*. 
viii. 11 ; John x. 16, etc.), and indirectly figured out in several czn^^t 
the parables, was not positively announced till the final charge wcm. s 
given to the apostles (Matt, xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 16 ; Luke xxi^%^. 
47 ; Acts^. 8). 

IV. TTie Teaching of the Apostles. 

The preaching of the Apostles in the first instance was confined 
to Jews and proselytes, who continued imder the law and in the 

worship 
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worship of the synagogue, simply adding the belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and joining in Christian communion. 

The Apostles themselves conformed to the law in all particu- 
lars, even St. Paul, while he claimed the liberty of doing other- 
wise and St. Peter was reproached with inconsistency in deviating 
from it even in one point (Acts xxi. 24 ; Gal. ii. 11). 

The first great step was the announcement of the abolition of 
the separation between Jew and Gentile ; commenced in the com- 
mission to Peter to convert Cornelius (Acts x. 34). Yet in fact 
Christianity was long confined chiefly to Jews or proselytes, or 
Gentile converts from among those who had previously m some 
degree conformed to the law. Li addressing such parties the ap- 
peal would be naturally made to the Old Testament as fumislxing 
proofe of Christianity. 

Of the preaching to the Samaritans nothing is recorded, but it 
was doubtless accordant with the words of Christ to the Samaritan 
woman, and could involve little reference to Jewish obligations. 

When purely Gentiles, or heathens, were addressed, there is no 
evidence or instance of any reference being made to Old Testa- 
ment authority ; to the law as preliminary to the Gospel^ or to any 
supposed primitive religion^ as to a sort of prior, but forgotten, 
obligation. The appeal was (in all the few cases recorded) to the 
natural evidences of one God, to the moral law of conscience ^ and 
then directly to the fact of Christ's resurrection and its conse- 
quences. Such was the tenor of St. Paul's discourse at Lystra 
and at Athens (Acts xvii. 22 ; xiv. 17), and such the purport of 
his whole elaborate argument in the beginning of the Epistle to 
the Romans (Rom. i. 18 ; ii. 14, etc.), where he positively and 
pointedly makes his appeal to the Gentiles not on the ground of 
the revealed law^ but solely on that of natural reason and con- 
science. And just as he referred the Jews to their scriptures, so 
to enforce his argument with authorities to the heathen, he quotes 
their own poets (Acts xvii. 28 ; 1 Cor. xv. 33 ; Tit. i. 12). 

The omission of any reference to previous obligations (which, if 
they had existed, were certainly unknown) is emphatic. Any sup- 
posed universal law given to the Patriarchs would clearly have re- 
quired to be revived, but no intimation or even allusion of the kind 
is to be found in the records of the Apostolic teaching. Such a 
reference, for example, was manifestly requisite for any revival of 
a primeval sabbath, had it been contemplated ; but it is needless 
to say no such intimation can be found. The only allusion to the 
subject at all is addressed to the Hebrews (Heb. iv. 4), and the turn 
of the allusion is figurative and obviously quite different. 

The very natural belief of the Jews, that the Gentiles were in- 
capable of justification except through conformity to the covenant 
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of circumcision, at a very early period led to attempts to impose 
the law on Gentile converts (Acts xv. 1-28), until the Apostolic de- 
cree finally settled the question, in which certain observances only 
are retained and prescribed, described as practically * necessary ' 
firom the circumstances of the times : the omission of all others, as 
meats, sabbaths, etc., is emphatic, as well as the absence of any 
recognition whether generally of the Law as such, or of any pri- 
vious dispensation, or of any part of it, or an enlarged or modified 
view of its precepts to be made the rule of Christian obedience. 
But so inveterate were the prepossessions of the Jews that later 
attempts of this kind were continually made, which called forth 
the special censiu'es of St. Paul, and the strongest arguments 
against these notions so destructive to the real spirit of the Gospel, 
such as form the main purport of his Epistles to the Galatians and 
Colossians, of material portions of those to the Romans, and the 
second to the Corinthians (as, e, g, 2 Cor. iii., etc.), and of scat- 
tered declarations in nearly all. 

Hence the expression Christian ' liberty ' obviously applies only 
by way of contrast to the particular instance of Judaizing, while 
the assurance ' ye are not under the law, but under grace ' (the 
necessity for wmch arose solely from the same cause) is most care- 
fully guarded against any such misappHcation as would sanction 
sin, any tendency to the preposterous doctrine of antinomianism 
(Rom. vi. 1, 14). No such language need have been used with 
respect to Gentile converts but for such attempts at enslaving 
them. The Apostle addressed distinctly both those ' under the 
law ' — the Jews — and those 'not under the law ' — the Gentiles ; 
the former generally were still under it, though they might have 
been released from it. But the latter could not be released from 
that to which they had never been subject To say that they were 
free from the law of the Hebrews was indeed true, but superfluous ; 
they needed not to be told so ; what was to bring them under it ? 
certainly not the Gospel. 

The strong feeling of the Jews with respect to the distinction of 
circumcision appears, however, very reasonable ; it was not a 
mere national prejudice, but arose purely out of the belief in the 
Divine authority of the covenant, and to them seemed to involve 
all the other obligations of the law, not to be abrogated without 
the loss of that distinction. Hence the difficulty of the argument 
with them. It is however conducted with consummate skill by the 
Apostle, directing his reasoning with admirable effect, so as at once 
to bear on the case of the Gentiles, and with equal force on that 
of the Jews, in a way which they must acknowledge as conclusive 
on their own principles (as in Rom. xi. 13, etc.). 

He mamtained himself a compliance with the ordinances yet 

subsisting : 
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subsisting : * to the Jews he became a Jew/ as * under the law ;' 
to the Gentiles as ' without the law ' (1 Cor. ix. 20) : but this was 
no deceptive assumption, since he a^ctvxilly was in one sense both. 

The distinction of meats, clean or unclean, of days to be kept 
holy or not, remained actually in force to the Jewish Christians 
until their convictions became sufficiently enlightened to see the 
abolition of those distinctions. To the Gentile it was equally clear 
that they were not obligatory on him, while his service was a spi- 
ritual one in faith. In sabbaths and meats each might judge for 
himself (Rom. xiv. 5, 6) ; there was no moral immutable obliga- 
tion, but neither was to judge the other. Both acting in faith 
were exhorted to mutual charity, a line of conduct pre-eminently 
recommended by the Apostle's own example (1 Cor. x. 23 ; viii. 
13, etc.). But there was no compromise of essential truths ; we 
cannot but be struck with the contrast of the Apostle's liberality 
of sentiment, with his strenuous assertion of Christian freedom. 
* Christ crucified ' (1 Cor. i. 25) was preached alike to Jew and 
Greek, the Author of Salvation equally to those under the law, 
and those without it (Rom. xv. 8, 9). 

To both parties it was argued that they stood equally condemned 
in the sight of God. The Gentiles were expressly shown to be in 
this state of condemnation from their own moral depravity, not 
from any sentence of a covenant which their remote forefathers 
had broken, as some have fancied. Setting aside the total unrea- 
sonableness of such an imagination, nothing can be more clear or 
positive than the argument of St. Paul that they stood condemned 
expressly vnthout any such revealed law, and soleli/ by their viola- 
tion of the law of conscience, written by natural light in their hearts 
(Rom. ii. 15). Still less were they to be awakened by any terrors 
of the law of Sinai given to the Jews. 

On the other hand, the Jew stood condemned because he had 
transgressed the law of revelation, which he acknowledged to be 
holy, and just, and good, and in which he believed himself justified. 
St. Paul therefore expressly argues that he was not only not Jus- 
tijied hut positively condemned by that very law in which he trusted 
and made his boast, which ' he approved ' and ' served with his 
mind ;' yet in truth, ' with his flesh he served sin ' (Rom. vii. 
25, etc.).^ The difficulty was to convince the Jew, that he stood 
condemned by his own law : that ' by it he had the knowledge of 
sin,' that ' the strength of sin was the law,' but the victory in 
Christ. 

Both being thus alike under condemnation, though by different 

^ Such at least appears to me to be the real and plain tenor of this chapter, so 
often imagined difficult to rescue from the eager grasp of the Antinomian. 

laws. 
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lawsj it followed that both were to be accepted and justified on an- 
other, a new, and common ground : that of faith in Jesus Christ ; 
and the grand point thus was, that the line of separation was re- 
moved ; all distinctions were merged and lost in the greater 
privilege now conferred by the Gospel, * of the twain was made 
one new man ' (Eph. ii. 11-22 ; 1 Cor. vii. 19 ; Gal. vi. 15 ; Col. 
iii. 11), Christ was to be a// and in all. 

Christ redeemed the Jews * from the curse of the law ' (Gal. 
iii. 15 ; iv. 3) ; the Gentile * from all iniquity ' (Tit. ii. 14). Botii 
were called to repentance and ftdth, but on different grounds ; both 
led, though by different ways, to moral duties ; to the Jew 
obedience was * the fulfilment of the law ' (GaL v. 14 ; Rom. xiii. 
8), * the end of the commandment ' (1 Tim. i. 5), * the pure ser- 
vice ' (James i. 27 [0/m<rx6ia]), * the royal law according to the 
.Scripture ' (James ii. 8) ; to the Gentile without any such re- 
ference it was simply * the things just, and pure, and true' (Phil. 
iv. 3), in accordance with the natural moral sense ; to * live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly' (Tit ii. 12^; to wadk 'honestly' 
(Rom. xiii. 13) : but all this based on the nigh and peculiar mo- 
tives of Christian faith. 

To the Jews the grounds of Christian obligation were often 
represented and enforced by analogies drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus the Gospel itself is by analogy^ and with especial 
reference to the words of the prophets, called a covenant (Heb. 
viii. 6, comp. Jerem. xxxi. 31) : not implying that there was really 
any covenant, but only that it stood in the same relation to Christ- 
ians as the covenant did to the Jews ; since it is expressly distin- 
guished (indeed the whole argument of the Apostle turns on the 
distinction. Gal. iii. 18)™ as not really a covenant^ but a free 
PROMISE AND GIFT ; not the act or deed of tvx) parties as a com- 
pact, but of one as a gift or a testament. 

The Jew was to be brought gradually to see his deliverance 
from the ' bondage ' (Gal. iv. 25 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6—14 ; Heb. xii. 18) 
of Sinai, effected by his increasing faith and knowledge, supported 
by the arguments from Abraham (Gal. iii. 6 ; Rom. iv. 1), and the 
prophets (Hab. ii. 9 ; Heb. vii. 18) ; ' the law being his school- 
master to bring him to Christ ' (ual. iii. 24). The law ceased 
at no one time, but to each individual as his belief and enlighten- 
ment progressively emancipated him (Rom. xiv. 1 — 6).° fi; was 
never formally rescinded : it died a natural death. 

" The obscurity of the passage is admitted ; but what I have here stated appears 
to me to be the real tenor of it, though fully aware of the existence of difference of 
opinion amon^ commentators. 

° The Rabbis held that distinctions of meats and even the law itself were to cease 
when the Messiah came, as also the sabbath, arguing expressly from Isa. Ixvi 23 
(R. Samuel, in Talmud, in titulo Nidr. Cited by Grotius de Ver. y, 9» 10). 

Wherever 
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Wherever the cessation of the law is spoken of, it is as a whole^ 
without reference to moral or ceremonial, letter or spirit. We find 
no such distinction as that ' the law, as heing of Moses, was abro- 
gated, yet, as the law of the Spirit, still binding ;'** the language of 
St. Paul is utterly opposed to any such idea. 

But if all this had been otherwise, it would little concern us; 
the law should be contemplated as a national and locals rather than 
as a temporary dispensation ; for, had it not been temporary^ it 
would still have been restricted to one people ; the Gentiles would 
have had no part or concern in its continuance (imless as becom- 
ing proselytes to it), nor had they in its cessation. Christianity as 
addressed to the Gentiles was not founded on Judaism :p nor does 
it imply any substitution of one obligation for another : it stands 
simply on its own ground : the essential character of its institu- 
tions is independent. Its few observances were in fact at first 
adopted along with those of Mosaism — by the churches * of the cir- 
cumcision,' who formed so large a part of the early Christian 
community. 

From this circumstance the teaching of the Apostles would 
necessarily exhibit a large infusion of Judaical ideas ; and we 
accordingly find them introducing a multitude of adaptations of 
passages from the Old Testament ; besides maxims and proverbial 
sayings {e. g, Rom. xii. 20 ; James v. 20 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8) and forms 
of expression, habitual among the Jews, which sometimes, mistaken 
for original sentiments, lead to serious misconceptions. Their 
reasonings would naturally be built upon opinions currently 
received, and on appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, of undeniable 
force to those who recognized its authority ; and the introduction 
of analogies and applications of the incidents and language of the 
Old Testament {e,g, Rom. vii. 1 ; Eph. vi. 1 ; 1 Pet. iii. 10 ; 1 Tim. 
V. 18) for the instruction of converts who could only be convinced 
through such associations of the new truths with the old. 

It is in this way only that the Apostle Paul sanctions any use 
of the Old Testament Scriptures ; as in the practical and tvpical 
accommodation of passages to points of Christian instruction (Rom. 
XV. 4 ; 1 Cor. x. 1, &c.). It was thus that even to Timothy the 
Old Testament was still to be ' profitable,' but only when applied 

o See Life of Dr. Arnold, i. 355. 

p See the whole paragraph in Ignatius (partially quoted at the beginning of this 
essay) for an eloquent exposition of this idea. It includes a passage which, as I 
think most unnecessarily, has been the subject of so much discussion as supposed 
to allude to the Lord's day, but it appears to me that the simple sense of Kvpiaicri fony 
is * the Lord's life,* which was to become the pattern of the spiritual life of those 
Jewish converts who saw their emancipation from the law, and therefore lived 
■firiKeri a-afifiarl(ovr€s, — &A.AA Korek KvpioK^v (oa^v (amts. See my art * Lord's Day,' 
in Kitto's Cyclopadia of Biblical Literature. 

' through 
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* through faiih in Jesus Christ' (2 Tim. iii. 15). And thus St. 
Peter ^he very Apostle of the circumcision) commends the use of 
the propheticfiu writings, only as preparatory and auxiliary to the 
Gospel (2 Pet i. 19). 

Tne more we consider the nature of the precise points of analogy 
dwelt upon, the more we perceive the independent spiritual cha- 
racteristics of the Gospel to which they point; as in the typical 
application of the temple to the body of Christ, and thence to the 
community of Christians (1 Cor. iii. 16^ ; of Jerusalem to that 
which is above (Gal. iv. 26 ; Heb. xii. 22) ; the laver to regenera- 
tion CRt. iii. 5, Xourqov ; Exod. xxx. 18, &c.) ; the altar and 
sacrifices primarily to the death of Christ (Heb. xiii. 10 ; x. 1, 
&c.) ; and thence in a lower sense to almsgiving (Heb. xiii. 16 ; 
Phil. iv. 18) to praise ; to the reasonable service of Christians 
(Rom. xii. 1 ; Heb. xi. 20) ; the priesthood primarily to the person 
and office of Christ, though, in a secondary sense, to all Chnstiass 
(1 Pet. ii. 9) ; circumcision to purity of heart (Deut x. 16 ; xxx. 6 ; 
Jer. iv. 4; Rom. ii. 29 ; Col. ii. 11); the anointing to grace (1 
John ii. 20) ; the sabbath to the rest reserved for the faithful (Heb. 
iv. 9). In after-times the same desire of adaptation without apos- 
tolic warrant and carried often to extravagant lengths, led to a 
larger use of the Old Testament among Christian writers, and the 
spirit of allegorizing and evangelizing all parts of it. The aposties' 
arguments and representations misunderstood from want of consi- 
deration of the circumstances, and appeals ' ad hominem ' taken 
positively, in modem times have become subjects of endless mistake 
and conmsion. 

But in the Apostles' teaching we find no dependence recognized 
of the one system on the other ; no such idea as that of a trans- 
ference of Old Testament ordinances to Christianity ; or the fulfil- 
ment of one in the other : for example, we find no appeal to the 
Old Testament for the basis of marriage^ the reference of St. Paul 
(Eph. v. 31 ; 1 Cor. vii. 2) to the primaeval precepts being made 
only incidentally, and the Christian institution essentially grounded 
on a diflerent principle ; we perceive no carrying on of the priest- 
hood in the Christian ministry (which was derived from the officers 
of the synagogue^ not of the temple *») ; no continuation of sacrifices 
in the Lord's supper, or of the sabbath in the Lord's day (chari- 
table collections were made on the first day of the week ' (1 Cor. 

1 See Vitringa, De Synagoga, of which valuable work an exceUent abridged 
translation has been pnbhshed by the Rev. J. L. Bernard. London, 1842. 

' Cocceius, quoted by Vitringa, says, * this was ordained on the first dsLj of the 
week, as being regarded non ut festum sed at ipydaifwy.' See Bernard's Vitringot 
pp. 75 and 167. 

xvi. 2), 
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xvi. 2), precisely because it was not the sabbath, on which they 
were nnlawfal. 

Yet, from a misconception of points of analogy in such cases, 
often directly at variance with the express words of the Apostles, 
opinions have prevailed on these and the like points tendmg not 
a little to perplex and impair the simplicity of tibe Gospel. 

All the essentially Christian institutions were independent and 
simple. We must carefully distinguish from the more essential 
and permanent, some minor ordinances of a purely temporary and 
occasional character, which certainly bear a more formal appear- 
ance ; but were evidently adopted for the sake of peace and imion, 
and especially for the great objects of mutually conciliating the 
Jewish and Gentile converts, or from a wish not abruptly to violate 
existing customs ; as, e,g,^ the injunctions in the apostolic decree 
(Acts XV.), already referred to ; and some of those given by St. 
Paul to the church at Corinth (as throughout 1 Cor. v., vi., and 
vii.), and to Timothy (I Tim. v., &c.). 

The same may be said of the practice of fasting (see Acts xiii. 
2) ; there^ does not exist a single precept or hint for its general 
adoption by Christians, much less is there any sanction for other 
ascetic observances, which soon claimed an availing merit utterly 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel. So far as uiey had begun 
to prevail, they met with unequivocal censure (Col. ii. 18 — 23 ; 1 
Tim. iv. 3, 8) from St. Paul. Of other institutions of Christian 
worship, very little can be collected from the New Testament. At 
first the disciples met daily for prayer and communion (Acts ii. 
26). In one instance afterwards it may he implied that they as- 
sembled peculiarly on the first day of the week (Acts xx. 7) ; and in 
the latest period of the New Testament age * the Lord's day ' is 
spoken of once, but wholly without explanation" (Rev. i. 10). 

The ministry and form of Church government were borrowed 
directly from the synagogues, which were actually the churches of 
the Jewish converts. Certain peculiar regulations also were con- 
nected with the extraordinary gifts (Mark xvi. 17), as temporal 
visitations (1 Cor. xi. 30, &c.), and the power of inflicting them 
(1 Cor. V. 5), and the anointing of the sick (James v. 14, comp. 
with Mark xvi. 18, and vi. 13). 

Christianity, as indeed it is hardly conceivable should have 
been otherwise, was at first communicated and established in the 
way of adaptation in its outward form to existing ideas and condi- 
tions. Thus it won its way at first according to the economic dis- 
pensations of divine grace ; while its spiritual essence asserted its 
internal influence over the disciple who had the capacity to receive 

• See art. * Lord's Day/ as before. 

it; 
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it ; and under whatever outward aspect, the words of Christ were 
verified, * the kingdom of heaven is within you.' 

V. Subsefpient Views of the Law arid the Gospel 

llie tendency to engraft Judaism in a greater or less degree on 
(Christianity in the early church, the steps by which such a system 
advanced and chained ground, and the extent to which it was car- 
ried, are not difficult to trace or to explain. But the peculiar turn 
wliicli Ikis heen given to somewhat similar ideas in modem times 
is, apjwrently, much less easy to justify or account for on any 
ratioiuil principles. 

The constant appeals of the Apostles to the Old Testament in 
their arguments with the Jews were doubtless of the most primary 
im[K)rtance and convincing cogency with those they addressed ; to 
the Gentiles tliey would not have been so ; yet the peculiar 
character and result of the appeal was, no doubt, felt to be precisely 
that of valuable testimony extorted from an adverse party, and 
brought to support our cause, and therefore, in constantly exhibit- 
ing which a sort of triumph is felt. 

Ilence the more general introduction in the early church, even 
among tlie Gentiles, of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the 
prominence pven to them, which continued by custom long after 
the original occasion had ceased. 

But, for the Gentile converts, with the broad distinction between 
themselves and the Jewish churches before their eyes, this reference 
to the Jewish Scriptures could not by possibility degenerate into 
such inconsistent notions of their application as would suppose 
Gentile Christians brought under the obligations of the old 
precepts. 

Without direct Judaizing, however, the gradual adoption of 
some Judaical forms in Christian worship naturally arose out of 
the synagogal model on which all the first churches were framed. 
And it would not be a matter of surprise if, occasionally, Judaical 
ideas should have been thus nuxed up with Christian doctrines, 
institutions, and practices, even to a greater degree than we find 
was the case. 

The Jewish converts continued, along with their other peculia- 
rities, to observe the sabbath, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
the Gentiles did not. From an early period it seems probable that 
both Jewish and Gentile churches had begun to hold religious 
assemblies on the first day of the week, fiut it is from Jtoin 
Martyr* (a. d. 14.0) that we first learn the regular establishment 

* Justin. Apol. i. § 67. For other authorities on this point the reader is referred 
to my article, * Lord's Day/ in Kitto's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 

of 
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of this practice, as well as its professed ^oiind and object; as 
being the day on which the work of creation was begun, and on 
which also the new spiritual creation was commenced by the resur- 
rection of Christ. Other writers ^ adopt more fanciful analogies, 
referring to the Mosaic creation ; yet, always distinctly such as to 
exclude all idea of any reference to a primitive sabbath (had they 
believed in it), which would have been an entire confusion of ideas 
between the day of the commencement of the creation and that of 
its cessation. 

In the course of the first few centuries many corruptions 
had crept in ; and we then for the first time trace some in- 
creasing precision in the observance of the Lord's day, upheld 
in certain expressions of Tertullian* (a. d. 200), Dionysius of 
Corinth (somewhat later), Clement of Alexandria,y Hilary,' and 
others. 

These writers speak of the Lord's day in conjunction with the 
sabbath, but always in the way of contrast, and as obviously distinct 
institutions. And doubtless, with the view of conciliating the 
Judaizing churches it was that the celebration of both days was 
afterwards enjoined, both in the so-called apostoKc constitutions • 
(a forgery of the fourth century), and by Constantine,^ who first 
prohibited business on the Lord s day, with a special exception in 
favour of the labours of agriculture. The Council of Laodicea,« 
however, took an opposite tone, and censured the sabbath, while 
it enjoined the Lord s day. 

But though a certain kind of assimilation between the two insti- 
tutions was carried further by some later writers, yet neither was 
the observance itself pushed to the extent which has since been 
sometimes contended for ; nor was it possible for that confusion 
of ideas between the two institutions to arise which in modem 
times has occasionally prevailed ; and still less was such a notion 

" In the spurious Epistle of Barnabas (which, as generally allowed a forgery of 
the second or third centuries, may be taken as evidence of views then held) the 
writer makes out a comparison of the six days of the Creation with six ages of the 
world, followed by a seventh of rest under the Gospel, to which is to succeed an 
eighth of final triumph, and * therefore,* he adds, * we keep the eighth day with joy, 
on which also Jesus rose from the dead.* (^Ep, i. 15.) 

* De Orat. § 23. 
J Strom, vii. 744. 

* Comm. in Psalm, prol, 
» Apost. Const, vii. 24. 

^ Euseb. iv. de Vit, Const. 18. See also Jortin's Bemarks, iii. 326. A singular 
exemplification of the continuance of this twofold observance, carried out even to 
a great degree of rigour, and preserved to modem times, has been presented in the 
discovery by Major Harris of an ancient Judaized Christian Church in the interior 
of Ethiopia. Something similar has also been noticed by Mr. Grant among the 
Nestorians in Armenia. 

*= Counc, of Laodicea, can. xxix. 

as 
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as that of any transfer of the obligations of the one to the other, or 
any change in the day, ever conceived.* 

Down to later times we trace some remains of the observance of 
the sabbath in the solemnization of Saturday as the eve or vigil of 
the Lord's day. 

The constant reference to the Old Testament law on the part of 
the Jewish converts not unnaturally led to the disposition to find 
for it at least some sort of allegorical application to the Gentiles. 
Thus guided, possibly, by the figurative language of the Apostle 
(Heb. iv. 4), and the fondness for what they termed evangelizing 
the Old Testament, some of the fathers adopted the idea of a me- 
taphorical interpretation of the foiuth commandment (where, of 
course, the literal sense could not apply) in the case of Gentile 
converts, as meaning the perpetual service of a Christian life.* 

More generally, the practice of introducing even thus indirectly 
the sanctions of tne Old Testament in later tunes began to assume 
the character of a more direct habitual acknowledgment of its 
authority. And in the earlier stage of the Reformation some more 
precise tiieories of this kind found ready support in the extravagant 
notions of the literal applications of Scripture into which the violent 
reaction of opinions carried a portion of the reformers ; involving 
very peculiar notions of what was termed 'the moral law' of the 
Old Testament, and the obligation of the sabbath as a chief point 
and instance of it : a phrase, the very use of which betrays some 
confusion of thought, and has been at the root of all the popular 
errors on the subject. 

The main outUne of the theory seems to have been this : it was 
held that the Old Testament, and more especially the Decalogue, 
was designed to convey a revelation of the moral law to all man- 
kind ; that this law, without reference to any anterior distinctions 
of natural morality or the like, derives its whole force and obhga- 
tion from the sole will of God positively declared, and is to be 
found specially summed up in these precise conunandments ; that 
all men are really subject to it even though in ignorance of it, 
whether Jews or Gentiles ; but all, even when endeavouring to 
live by it, are in a state of bondage and stand condemned by it : 
fi*om this bondage and condemnation the Gospel by grace and 

<* Yet so inveterate has this absurd idea become in the minds of modem diyiDes, 
that even so acute and independent a writer as Bishop Warborton, arguing too 
expressly against the sabbatists, speaks incidentally of * a change in the day having 
been made by the primitive church/ which it most assuredly never was (JHv, Leg. 
iv. 34, note), 

• Thus Justin Martyr {Dial, cum TVypho, 229) says, * So^jSttr/Ccu^ 4/*af 6 Koai^t 
v6t».6s Siairoj/rbs idtKeu And later, to the same effect, Augustine {Ep. 119) 
observes, * Inter omnia decern prscepta solum ibi quod de sabbato poeitum est 
figurate observandum prsecipitur.' 

faith 
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faith releases them, and they are then free from the law of works, 
and enjoy * Christian liberty.' And there are not wanting some 
who pushed this idea still further, and would in fact mgike this 
freedom involve a release from the obligations of morality ; which 
is indeed no more than a direct consequence, if moral obKgations 
are derived from no other source than those positive commanc^ 
ments. Such was the consistent theory of antinomianism, a theory 
which might appear startling to those not versed in theological 
systems, but which received obvious proof from the literal appli- 
cation of Scripture texts. 

But against such tenets of legal and sabbatical formalism, 
Luther, with his accustomed masterly grasp of the breadth and 
depth of evangehcal principles, most strenuously contended,^ as did 
also Calvin,* especially denouncing the notion of the moral obli- 
gation of the sabbath as one of the ' follies of false prophets ' (nugae 
pseudo-prophetarum), more forcibly still in his French version, 
as ' mensonges des faux docteurs.' 

Calvin also appears once to have had an intention of fixing the 
day of Christian worship on Thursday, as he said * to evince 
Christian liberty;' and in a similar spirit Tindal says, *We 
are lords of the sabbath and may cMnge it to Monday or any 
other day, or appoint every tenth day, or two days in a week, as 
we find it expedient.'^ The idea of changing a divine institution, 
if obligatory at all, still shows some of the common confusion 
prevailing in the Reformer's mind. 

The complete doctrine of an identification of the Lord's day 
with the sabbath seems to have been first formally propounded by 
Dr. Bound (1595) — a divine of great authority among the Puri- 
tans — ^firom whom it was adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
in their Confession, and thence has become a recognized tenet of 
the Scottish and other Presbyterian communions in Great Britain 
and America, though as wholly unknown to the continental Pro- 
testants as to the old unreformed Church. 

Li later times this idea has been variously modified. Some, 
acting up to the commandment in strictness, consistently keep holy 
the seventh day of the week. Many adopt the distinction of the 
JexxAsh sabbath, though we can find but one sabbath mentioned 
in the Bible, or speak of the Christian sabbath — an institution 
wholly without warrant in the Christian Scriptures. Some turn 
away from all such distinctions as mere questions of words and 
names. It is indeed wholly unimportant by what name we choose 
to designate any thing ; but it is important that we are not misled 
by the name to mistake the thing, 

' Comm, on Gal. iv. 8—11. « Instit. ii. c. 8, § 28—34. 

*» Reply to Sir T. More. See Morer on Lord*»-day, 216. 

It 
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It is however a tenet no where inculcated in the authorized for- 
mularies of the Church of England. The Decalogue introduced 
into the Communion Service is of course to be fairly interpreted 
by the Catechism ; where the explanation of the fourth command- 
ment is simply, * to serve God truly all the days of my life/ and 
that such a continual service is the only Christian sabbath accords 
with the ideas of the Fathers before referred to. 

It is true, amons the divines* of most approved reputation in 
the English Church there has been all along a division of opinion 
on the subject, not unmixed probably with me continued struggle 
between the Puritanizing and the Catholicizing extremes of the 
Reformation. They nearly all, however, even those most opposed 
to the piuitanical views, more or less seem intent rather on en- 
deavouring to moderate between opposing opinions and attempting 
a middle path of compromise, than on grasping firmly the broad 
principle and maintaining a clear consistency in their own views. 

With many the plea of utility prevails : they allege that the 
restraints of the law are still requisite /<?r the many : mat * a pre- 
paratory discipline is as needful now as formerly :'^ that the terrors 
of the law are necessary to prepare men for the mercies of the 
Gospel. Yet in the case of a divine appointment^ what right have 
we to model its application according to our ideas of the necessity ~ — 

of the case, or our conceptions of utility f Again, it is often ela • 

borately argued on the other hand, that such or such institution^^ 
are in their nature ceremonial, or would be burdensome or im 

f)racticable for general adoption, and on that account are to be be — 
ieved not generally obligatory. 

But the real question is, supposing they were not so, were they 
intended to apply to us ? In a question of divine obligation it 5s 
not the supposed excellence of an institution which womd make it 
obligatory, anv more than its inconvenience or inutility would 
annul it were it really enjoined. 

Many who argue in support of the abrogation of the law in hct 
take imnecessary trouble to prove the abolition of obligations of 
which they have not shown the existence. Others, contending for 
the repeal of some parts of the law, labour to defend the exceptions 
before they have established the rule. The onus probandi lies 
on those who would impose the obligation, not on those who con- 
tend that it never existed. 

It might be thought that the great natural principles of ri^t 
and wrong evinced by reason would be too plain to admit of mis- 

' For some valuable remarks, as well as copious quotations from diyines 
eminence, see a tract entitled, Sunday Railway DraveUing, or the History e 
Nature of the S(^bath; &c., by Edinensis, Ediub. 1847. 

^ See Pusey on Rationalism^ i. 134. 

apprehem 
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apprehension or question. Yet when the reference is made to 
such principles of moral sense implanted in our nature, there are 
many who object to such a view of moral obligation as carnal and 
unevangelical. 

It is however on all hands admitted that when we turn to the 
pages of the New Testament, in point of fact all duties which can 
conae under the denomination of morale on any theory, are dis- 
tinctly included and laid down even in Kteral precepts, (though 
certainly nowhere exhibited in any one code or summary,) but 
much more, implied and involved in the whole spirit and tenor 
of the doctrine of Christ and the Apostles. This then to all par- 
ties may suffice to furnish a simple unassailable basis of Christian 
moral obligation. 

It is no doubt true also that some of the same moral duties 
(though by no means all of them) were enjoined in particular pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic law and the prophetical books. 

But those who receive the Gospel simply as the universal reve- 
lation of God's will, will surely acknowledge the obligation of those 
duties not because they may be found prescribed in the Old Testament, 
but because they form part of the spirit and principles of the New. 

On any intelligible view of the principles of moral obligation^ it 
is perfectly clear that a precept to consecrate any portion of time 
is in its nature a positive not a moral injunction : that on no moral 
grounds can we regard one day as more sacred than another ; and 
practical reasons for devoting set portions of time to religious pur- 
poses cannot apply to one seventh more than to any other portion 
of time. If so, just in the same way it might be arffued, e. g. 
cleanliness is a virtue ; hence the ablutions and purifications of 
the law are moral precepts perpetually binding. 

But though there is no foundation for Sabbatism in natural mo- 
rality^ yet there is a deep-seated one in natural formalism. No 
moral or religious benefits, however, can justify a corruption of 
Christianity or the encouragement of superstition. 

The plea of civil and social benefits derivable from such obser- 
vances has been the fevourite argument with many who take up 
the question rather on the ground of external policy than of reli- 
gious truth, — and especially as maintaining a convenient hold on 
the minds of the multitude, which they are desirous to secure even 
by legislative coercion. In a word their Sabbatism is precisely 
that of the legislators and philosophers of the heathen world who 
by the very same arguments upheld their religious festivals.™ 

™ Thus Seneca speaks of the practice of aU legislators to enjoin public festivals 
and periods of relaxation as essential to the good of the state (Z>e Tranq. Anim.) ; and 
Plato, carrying the matter higher, says, * the gods, pitying mankind born to painful 
labour, appointed for an ease and cessation of their toils the recurrence of festival 
seasons observed to the gods ' (jDc Leg. ii. 787.) 

Nor 
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Nor can we fiul to trace precisely the same spirit in the Jewish 
Rabbis, who well knowing human nature, ayowed the masim, 
doubtless most acceptable to the many — * the sabbath weighed 
against all the commandments.*" 

Such, however, are the views which, in one form or another, have 
become very general among our coimtrjrmen, who under the nar- 
row prepossessions of an exclusive education (in which the Deca- 
logue, in its letter, wholly unexplained, too often forms the mam 
religious instruction), are commonly surprised and scandalized 
when they find in other Christian countries those tenets wholly 
unknown in which they have been kept studiously blindfolded by 
religious teachers, many of whom, too, know better. 

Increased intercourse and information, however, it may be hoped 
is now opening the eyes of man^ to the peculiarly national preju- 
dices on these subjects ; an object to which notmng seems more 
likely to contribute than attention to the simple matter of &ct 
view of the whole question here attempted to be followed up. 

Ccniclusian. 

To recapitulate and conclude : — * God spake in times past in 
sundry portions and under divers forms to the fathers ;' but ' in 
these last days unto us by his Son.' All the divine declarations 
are to be understood according to their manifest purpose and with 
reference to the parties addressed. It may be true that ' God 
spake these words,' but not therefore to us. Our concern is not 
with what was atjirsty but with what has been revealed * in these 
last days.' The Old Testament is to us nothing, except as ap- 
plied in the New. Temporary dispensations have passed away, 
and with national dispensations toe have no concern. We Gentiles 
are * not under the law,' not because it has been abolished^ but 
because to us it never existed. The New Testament does not 
bring us under the Old. If we were not ' under grace,' we should 
only be under nature, not the law. 

Meats and days, ordinances and sabbaths, if primaeval, have 
ceased ; if Judaical, are national. To introduce such observances 
under the plea of utility and policy is to disparage Divine autho- 
rity. Expediency is not to be set up against truth. Our sole 
rule must be that of Gospel truth : to adopt any other is to pre- 
tend to know more of the will of God than is revealed in the Gos- 
Cel. Christianity recognizes the universal and eternal moral law; 
ut exalts and enlarges it, and sets it on a firmer basis. Distinc- 
tions of days have no connection with morality ; under the Gospel 



" Midrash, in Exod. xxvi, 

no 
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tio one day is more holy than another ; its service is a perpetual 
one, * in spirit and in truth/ 

Christianity is not the religion of Moses, nor of Abraham, nor 
of Adam, but something far better. To mix it with extraneous 
additions, even from those dispensations, is to pervert its very 
nature and object, which is to supersede and crown them all ; — to 
impair its eflBcacy by engrafting on it an unevangelic formalism 
most alien from its spirit ; — to lay it open to the attacks of the ob- 
jector, and give the strongest handle to scepticism. And to instil 
such principles in education in these times is but to lay the train 
for a fearful re-action ; when, on the contrary, it ought to be the 
more peculiar endeavour of every sincere and enlightened advocate 
of the Gospel to vindicate its spiritual and rational character, and 
the practical simplicity of its principles, — at once the source of its 
power, — the test of its truth, — ^and the ground of its stability ^nd 
perpetuity." 



BAUR'S COMMENTARY ON AMOS.' 

A Review. Translated from the German by the Rev, B. P. Pratten. 

The work of Dr. Baur on the Prophecy of Amos is to be hailed 
with great satisfaction, if only on this simple ground, that the 
author, as his preface alone shows, very well knows what the 
present state of biblical scholarship demands from an interpreter 
of the Old Testament ; and still more, because he possesses all 

"> As one of the subjects discussed in this article — ^the observance of the Sabbath — 
is of very peculiar interest, we think it right to intimate that -we are in possession of 
an article m support of the existing obligation of that institution, which we hope to 
insert in the next number of the < Journal/ 

• The title of the work here noticed is Der Prophet", Amos erkldrt, that is, 
T7ie Prophet Amos explained. By Dr. Gustav Baur, Licentiate and Repetent (now 
Extraordinary Professor) of Evangelical Theology in the University of Giessen. 
Giessen, 1847, pp. x. 425. The present article is a review of this work which 
appeared in the Theologisches LitteraturbUat for June 14, 1847, and which we 
have had translated as affording a clear statement of the elucidations which 
Dr. Baur has given of the many difficult texts which the book of Amos contains. 
As English readers are exceedingly apt to confound foreigners bearing the same 
. name and eneaged in similar nursuits, it is well to observe that the auUior of this 
work is not the celebrated neological professor at Tubingen, but a promising ^oune 
theologian of Giessen, for whom it is safe to prophesy great distinction in biblical 
literature. About five years since he was intnKluced to our own notice by Professor 
Credner, of the same University, as a young friend and pupil of high attainments, 
from whom he hoped much ; and he then became one of the contributors to the 
Cvclop<Bdia of Biblical Literature^ in which capacity alone he is as yet known in 
this country. As our object is to give what we take to be a &ir report upon the 
book, we omit the introductory remarks of the reviewer, which, however suited to 
the circumstances of German biblical scholarship, would hardly be understood 
here. — Editor. 

VOL. I. — ^NO. II. 2 A the 
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the knowleilffc and qualifications requisite for accomplishing his 
task eflirtuiilly. I>. Buur, as lus work suffidently eyinces, is a 
promising young scliolar, wlio has pursued yarious and solid 
studies, and ai^quired very competent knowledge in languages, 
antiquities, and history ; be discoYcrs therewith a rare tact for 
exposition, an aesthetic imagination, and poetic sensibility; he 
knows liow to describe in a firesh, lively, and attractive manner ; 
and 1ms moreover the facidty of apprehendiDg deariy and pro- 
foundly the meaning of the Old Testament prophetic system in 
general, as well as m particular, and its position in the religion 
of the world, and of presenting it to the understanding of his 
readers ; in short, he is a man who has truly a call to enter the 
ranks of Old Testament interpreters. We nope to be aMe fully 
to establish this judgment which we haye formed of him, by a more 
precise examination of his valuable book. 

Our author, according to his pre&ce, considers it a demand d 
the present day, that an expositor, after he has attempted first, as 
Ewald in particular has done, to carry the results of a lively and 
correct apprehension of the Old Testament into the entire range 
of tlie treatment of tliat book, should then direct his sdentilc 
operations to the several parts; and in particular it appears to 
him the duty of the commencing scholar, not to be^n at once with 
the most general, but rather in the particular to learn the general^ 
and in this way to advance to a true and lively generality. These 
views, to whicn we readily give our consent, have occasioned the 
author to make a single book the subject of a work ; he has 
selected a jwophet^ because it appears to him on the whole (and 
most justly) that the first sure foundation for the knowledge of 
Israelitism must be sought in the prophets ; and the prophet Amosj 
because, now that his predecessor Joel among the Minor Prophets 
has had most labour bestowed upon him, this one seemed to have 
about the first claim to more precise regard, and because he, as the 
first representative of a new period in the developement of the pro- 
phetic system, is of especial importance to a knowledge of the nature 
and progress of the prophetic operations. In order, nowever, to un- 
derstand the prophet in connection with the general system, as a 
member of which he came on the stage, and thus to have a lively 
understanding of him, the author wished to try in an introduction 
to present clearly the relation of the prophet to the nature and 

Erogress of the prophetic system, to the nistorical circumstances of 
is time, as well as his personal relations ; and, to attain this object, 
he has prefixed to the translation and exposition an extensive in- 
troduction, of 162 pages, which we regard as not the least import 
tant portion of the book, but rather as a very valuable contribu- 
tion to a correct knowledge of the nature and history of the 

prophetic 
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prophetic system in general and in particular. It is diyided into 
six sections. 

The first section treats of * the nature of prophettsm as a phe^ 
nomeium necessarily^ and even exclusively^ helonging to Israelitism,* 
The name Israelitism is selected by the author, after the example 
of Ewald (who also writes a history of the people of Israel, 
not of the Hebrews or Jews), to designate the peculiar internal 
character ( Wissen) of the people, from its first origin, through the 
time of its independent vigour, down to its present dispersion. 
When it is necessary to distinguish the separately existing and 
opposed kingdoms, he uses the appellations employed in the Old 
Testament, ^ kingdom of Ephraim,' and ^ kingdom of Judah.' The 
business of the Israelitish prophets, according to our author, was 
to establish, maintain, and foster correct views of religion among 
their people. The absolute need of such men is plain from the 
fact, that of all prae-Cbristian religions the Israelitish alone was a 
revealed one, t. e. one which originated in consequence of the 
labours of distinguished personages, who in the department of the 
religious life exerted a creative power ; whilst in his opinion that is 
a natural reli^on which only forms a particular aspect of the 
general natural popular developement of the nation to which it 
belongs. Now, as the Israelitish religion owed its foundation to 
two celebrated personages, Abraham and Moses, so also could its 
maintenance not succeed in the way of natural national develope- 
ment ; for natural inclination led the Israelites towards idolatry ; 
but it was only possible by means of personages the business of whose 
life it was to maintain and foster the pure Israelitism. And thus, 
according to our author, the prophets are * tfiase Israelites who^ 
tliemselves pervaded with the higher religious principle that was 
brought to bear by Abraham and Moses, sought to implant it in the 
natural life of their countrymen.^ Tlie Old-Testament prophetism 
therefore is essentially distinct from the Greek mantic art. To 
the Greeks, God is not the pure Spirit, to whose holy will man is 
to subject his own emotions ; in their gods are found the powers of 
nature, the natural relations of mankind, the egoistic emotions of 
the heart itself. The inspiration of the Greek seers does not con- 
sist in this, that the divine law is freely apprehended by the human 
spirit, and in holy zeal more widely disseminated ; it is not an 
effect of the Divine Spirit absolute in power ; in consequence of the 
imperfect idea of God possessed by the Greeks, there rather still 
cleaves to the revelation of God, according to their representation! 
human chance and caprice. The Greek soothsaying {Mantik) is 
therefore connected with certain places and times, and with certain 
families ; it is prepared for by particular outward means, castiga- 
tions, &C. ; its utterances relate not to the general spiritual into* 

2 A 2 rests, 
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rests, but to the distinct affairs of the external life ; and the mantis 
feels himself, as it were, seized upon by some perfectly irresistible 
external force, which robs him of his consciousness. Tne prophets, 
on the contrary, do not excite themselves by external means ; their 
power rests on -the inward appropriation of divine truth ; they do 
not predict individual casual occurrences ; their prophedes refer 
to the developement of the future in accordance with eternal divine 
laws in general ; and, when they maintain that they are announcing 
the word of God, the divine spint has taken possession of them in 
the form of inspiration, and overruled their individual spirit, but 
not destroyed it ; all their discourses and actions rather wear the 
complexion of their individuality. The author, in speaking of this 
topic, justly observes, that the extatic state in which the Old Tes- 
tament informs us some of die prophets were (and from which 
principally Hengstenberg would derive a proof ^ that in the 
prophetic state the entire individual sensible life was reduced to a 
passive conduct, — that the individual acting of the prophet was then 
quite taken away, so that he appeared as an instrument of the 
divine spirit, destitute of consciousness and will'), occurs only in 
the most ancient tilnes of the prophetic ofl6ce, and is properly only 
the remains of heathenism not completely stripped off. In many 
respects, on the contrary, as scholars will of tnemselves have ob- 
served, the comparison instituted by Baur agrees with that atr 
tempted by Knobel in his Prophetismusy although in the former 
many things are more profoundly conceived. 

After what has been observed on the nature of a revealed 
religion, and the necessity of prophets in it, it might appear (so our 
author himself objects) that under Christianity also it was neces- 
sary that prophets should arise. In some respects this is certainly 
correct, but more properly speaking only in so far as Christianity 
also needs men who make it their proper vocation to maintain and 
foster the Christian principle. But as a finished revelation, Chris- 
tianity does not require the acting by means of the stormy power 
of external deeds, or of captivating discourses, springing imme- 
diately from excited feeling, in the form of warning or threatening, 
but only of the peaceful power of persuasive teaching ; and the 
proper field, therefore, for the prophetic activities, is the revelation 
that has already prepared the way for them ; with the entrance of 
Christianity into the world, the mission of the prophets was com- 
pleted. — At the end of this first section the author knows how to 
characterise admirably the distinction between the theocracy and 
hierarchy, as well as the distinction between prophets and proper 
poets. 

The second section contemplates ^prophetism in its historical 
developement.^ In prophetism different periods are to be distin- 
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guished. Just as distinct movements of the proper Israelitish life 
discover themselves, so the first traces of prophetism also appear. 
Abraham is called a prophet ; with more propriety Moses obtains 
this name ; yet he is essentially distinguished from the other pro- 
phets by this, that he first gave the Law ; but the possibility of 
Srophets in the proper sense is indicated by him. Li the age of 
bshua and of the Judges, the external cu^cumstances were not 
favourable to prophetic action, and it therefore appeared only in 
quite isolated mstances, principally in women (Miriam, Deborah). 
With new vigorous power and perfect clearness Samuel first 
again apprehends the Israelitish principle ; he is the first proper 
prophet, and, as he at the same time calls forth the schools of the 
prophets, the founder of the proper prophetism. To meet the cir- 
cumstances of the time, it would devolve on Samuel to order the 
external life of the people according to the principles of the Law ; 
and his prophetism is therefore chiefly a prophetism of action^ a 
designation which holds good of all the first period of the develope- 
ment of prophetism. In this period the prophets are principally 
active in external employments ; they speed restlessly through the 
land, urge with impetuosity to obedience, and the word earnestly 
uttered for estabKshing a clear inner conviction, is nothing more 
than the modest accompaniment of powerful external action. 
The prophetic employment, therefore, often passes into the priestly ; 
has less for its aim to teach men more profoundly to recognise or 
apprehend the ftdl interior contents of the fundamental ideas of 
Israelitism ; exhibits no prophecy in its higher peculiar sense ; the 
prophets, rather, still digress sometimes into external soothsaying ; 
nay, as they have not yet themselves internally appropriated the 
truth, but feel themselves rather seized upon externally by a divine 
power, they sometimes border on the unconscious states of the 
Greek /Mdyrhit. Under David, the man after God's own heart, there 
was no longer any occasion for the vigilant superintendence and 
incessant activity of the prophets, and tmder his reign, therefore, 
their operations retreat more from view. Yet even under him 
Gad and Natlian are mentioned as prophets, and in the instance 
of the latter the authority of the prophet is clearly apparent, to 
which the king implicitly submits. Under Solomon, too, no pro- 
phet arises, as Ahijah^ till the king introduces into Jerusalem the 
idolatry of the neighbouring nations. After his death, when Jero- 
boam established an impure worship of Jehovah, the laboiu^ of the 
prophets are conspicuous principally in the northern kingdom ; 
and when at length Ahab and Jezebel begin to introduce the wor- 
ship of Baal, the times of Samuel are renewed, bands of prophets 
again appear, and Elijah and Elisha labour with impetuous ar- 
dour. In the southern kingdom, on the contrary, where the worship 
of Jehovah on the whole maintained its predominance^ the prophets 
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appeared from time to time only as separate individuals, warning or 
admonishing ; and it was only a fearful devastation by locusts, which 
befel Judah under king Joadi, about 870, that occasioned the pro- 
phet Joel to appear before his people, with doleful lamentation for 
the divine judgment and earnest preaching of repentance, and, 
when the calamity was removed, with the expression of the most 
elevated hope. — ^With Joel begins the transition to a new period 
of prophetism, which our author very suitably designates as the 
period of thefree^ living toord. The apostasy of which the kings 
of Judah also were guilty, and the indiflFerence of the people, had 
shown that the adoption of the worship of Jehovah was m many 
respects merely external ; at the same time tt^ people had gradu- 
ally assumed a greater degree of independence, and no longwr 
yielded to the prophetic word such implicit submission ; the kings 
especially were not inclined, in the prosecution of their politiou 
aims, to allow themselves to be obstructed by the reli^ous consi- 
derations propounded to them by the prophets. But these circum- 
stances would necessarily call on the prophets to be concerned, 
not only for the external introduction of tne worship of Jehovah, 
but principally for the inward appropriation of divine truth. Now, 
therefore, the restless, and in some respects violent, activity of the 
prophets disappears ; they no longer need external power ; they 
accordingly appear no longer in troops, but only as individuals : 
now also the connection between the pnestly and prophetic interest 
has attained its end. Moreover, the representations and views 
of the prophets now become more spiritual and universal. The 
external supports, on which the Israelites ground their claims to 
divine complacency, are presented in their nothingness; their 
nationality does not establish such a claim — even heathens may 
become participators of salvation ; external observance of the law 
does not give it, but the piety of the heart alone ; and the demands 
for this are the more urgent, the longer the advent of the expected 
happy time is delayed ; in the picture of that happy time, more- 
over, peace and inward communion with God form more essential 
features than external power and glory. Amos is the most beau- 
tiful type of the peculiar nature oi this period ; Isaiah the most 
powerful ; Jeremiah forms the concluaon of this period, and at the 
same time marks the transition to a new one. — When the attempt 
made by Josiah to restore the pure worship of JelK)vah found such 
general acceptance, that now the warning tone of the prophet! 
seemed less necessary, and when under his successors Judea was 
so dependent on the Chaldeans that the exertions of the prophets 
seemed useless, the prophets retreated more from public view, and 
the period of the living word was succeeded by the period of pro- 
phetic authorship. Distinct traces of it are found in Jeremiah and 
Habakkuk. As the main representative of it Ezekiel may be 

cited. 
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died. With this period, which begins and ends with the captivity, 
the successive developement of prophetism has reached its termina- 
tion ; what comes after is merely feeble echo or artificial restora- 
tion. Only during the oppression of the people under the Syrian 
kings does the author of the book of jbdniel try once more to 
awaken the slumbering spirit of prophecy.^ The last of the true 
prophets was John the Baptist. 

The third and fom^th sections of the Introduction treat of ' the 
personal relations of Amos, his offe, and the historical circumstances 
under which his utterances originated.^ The geographical investiga- 
tion respecting the situation of Tekoa, the birth-place of Amos, is 
conducted with caution and profundity, and in particular with 
careful attention to the results obtained by Robinson's travels and 
researches. As to the person of Amos, the author does not take 
him to be a herdsman, but, according to the etymology of the word 
*7J5^^, a sheep-breeder ; nor for a hired shepherd, but a possessor 

of flocks. Yet he justly thinks that he must nevertheless not ascribe 
any great wealth to him, as he thinks his poverty shown by his 
cultivation of sycamores. In regard to the age of the prophet, he 
agrees vrith his predecessors, that his appearance is to be fixed 
about the year 790 b. c, and is moreover of opinion that Amos 
knew and regarded the oracle of Joel, and in particular that he 
aimed to demonstrate the continuous validity of Joel's utterances. ^ 
The author knows how to delineate the circumstances of the times 
of Amos in a very clear and vigorous manner, and in particular 
he institutes very thorough inquiries about the nations neighbouring 
to the Israelites. His remarks on the Damascene Syrians and the 
Philistines particularly deserve honourable mention, because they 
not only happily refute many a prevalent opinion, but here and 
there even open up quite new points of view. Thus, the author 
endeavours to support with new arguments the view already main- 
tained by Hitzig, that the Philistines were of Semitic origin, and 
to maintain against Ewald, that this people did not, ad he supposes, 
migrate into Canaan in the period of the Judges, but as early as 
the time of the patriarchs, but that they only gained a firm footing 
on a small strip of coast between Egypt and Gaza. 

The fifth and sixth sections treat of * the origin^ plan^ and lite- 
rary character of Amos^ the use made of the work in the Old Testa- 
ment, its canonicitg, its text, and its exposition.' A part of the 
work, according to chap. vii. 1 1, sqq., indubitably owes its origin 

*> From this it appears that this author is of the opinion of Dr. Arnold and others, 
that the greater part of the book of Daniel was a comparatively late work, of the 
time of the Maccabees. This notion appears to us to have been triumphantly re- 
fated by Hengstenberg in his Dissertation on the Genuineness of DcLniel, for a very 
fiiithftil translation of which the English theological student is under much obliga- 
tion to Mr. Pratten, the translator of the present article. — ^Editor. 

to 
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to the appearing of the prophet at Bethel, and the proper germ of 
it neenis to lio in what he there uttered ; and this germ clearly 
enough a{){H*ar8 to consist of the series of yisions contained in 
chains vii.-ix. On his return home the prophet committed the word 
he nad 8{x)ken to writing, and gave to his declarations, smce he 
designe<l them now for a wider circle, a further amplification. In 
the work of the prophet our author recognizes ybtir principal divi- 
sions. The first part, chaps, i.-ii., contains menaces of punishment, 
first on foreign nations, and then on Judab and Israel. The second 
part, chaps, iii.-vi., points out the authorisation of the prophet, and 
also extends to Israel tlie threat of divine punishment, both a^dnst 
those who, as belonging to the chosen people, think they have some 
claim to impunity, and against those who in reliance on their ex- 
ternal power jeer at the prophetic word. TTie third part, chaps, 
vii.-ix. 10, contains the threatening visions, in which tne prophet 
actually spoke in Bethel to the people of Ephraim ; and the fourth 

Krt finally, chaps, ix. 11, xv., promises to the pious a better future. 
reference to tlie literary cnaracter of the prophet the author 
entirely agrees with the favourable judgment of most scholars, par- 
ticularly of Ewald and Knobel. In speaking of the use made of 
the work of Amos in the Old Testament, the author shows that 
clear allusions to Amos are perceptible in the prophets Hosea, 
Zechariah, Zephaniah, Jerenuah, and Ezekiel, and justly sees in 
this an evidence of its canonicity. The remarks which then follow 
on the translations made of the prophet, on the Septuagint, the 
other Hexapla versions, the Chaldee Targums, the I^eshito, etc, 
afibrd sufficient proof of the thorough erumtion of oiu: author, and 
are, apart from their immediate object, of very great worth. The 
characterising also of the commentators on the prophet, from 
Ephraim Syrus down to the most recent time, we have read with 
great interest and entire satisfaction. 

To the introduction is appended the translation of the prophet, 

E. 163-173. We can only express our approbation that the author 
as added one ; for even in reference to the translations of the 
prophets much yet remains to be done, and especially do the prin- 
ciples of Ewald and Riickert, which have come to be acknowledged, 
yet require, with some restriction here and there to be sure, to be 
brought into application. Moreover, the author, in both separat- 
ing the translation from the commentary, and prefixing.it to that, 
has certainly, considering the amplitude of the latter, acted pre- 
ferably. In this translation the author's aim has been to tran^ate 
as literally as possible ; for instance, to retain the position ef 
words characteristic of Hebrew where it was at all feasible, and 
at the same time, where the obscurity did not lie in the subject, to 

rk in perfectly intelligible words ; and all this, which in these 
,, J is pretty generally allowed to belong to a good translation, 

he 
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he has been able on the whole to accomplish with much tact and 
felicity ; so that we have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
his translation before De Wette's, or those of Ewald and Riickert 
The first he excels in fideUty and perspicuous expression of the spirit 
of the original ; the other two, in spite of all their wordiness, in flow 
of language.— In reference, however, to particulars, we take the 
liberty of appending some observations, which may at the same 
time give a proof to the intrepid author with what attention and 
what mterest we have perused his work. Ihe Vau copul. the au- 
thor has properly rendered, not as De Wette and other translators, 
in connecting clauses, by * that,' but, in conformity with the Hebrew 
language and mode of expression, by ' and ; ' yet he has not fol- 
lowed Siis out consistently, but several times, in cases where in our 
opinion no suflScient ground for it existed, preferred the translation 

* that' Thus chap. i. 8, in ^I3^^1 ; iii. 14 ; v. 6 ; ix. 4, and other 

places. In some passages, too, the translation might have been 
more literal, without injury to the perspicuity. Thus i. 3, ' be- 
cause they have thresned ; ' why not render DtthTTJ^ ' for their 

threshing,' an expression which the author himself has employed 
in his commentary on this passage ? In iii. 14, UTT^^T is rendered 

* I cut off; ' why not more literally, ' they shall be cut off' ? iv. 
6, D^5t^ 1^^i?2, * clean teeth ; ' better, and more correspondent to 

the original, * cleanness of teeth.' In v. 12, * how many are your 
sins,' etc. ; ' how ' is not in the original, and may fittingly be left 
out in the translation. In ix. 6, DpStZf^j ' that they pour themselves 
out upon the earth ; ' more literal, and therefore to be preferred, 
would be, ' and he pours them out upon the earth.' The follow- 
ing passages also call for farther remarks. In i. 5, we do not at 
all see why p^^ is translated ' sin ;' because here, as almost all ex- 
positors and our author himself assume, a particular sin, indeed 
idolatry, is intended. In v. 7, the singular JlD^n is rendered in 

the plural, whereas soon after, v, 10 and 14, in the very same con- 
nection the singular is put even in the German. In r. 14, the trans- 
lation of nj^"1/12l by ' hurrah ' does not quite please us, as being 

too modem ; we unhesitatingly prefer the more usual * war-cry,' 
*battle-cry.' In ii. 1, rlSO)i)f would have been more correctly ren- 
dered * bones ' than * limbs ; ' the former expression denotes better 
that the dead king was consumed ; and the author himself has em- 
ployed the expression ' bones ' in the commentary on this passage. 
In V. 3,. * Moab ' is inserted in the translation, whereas in the 
Hebrew text the suflBa: is to be read. In iv. 5, the rendering, 

* offer incense of soured praise,' is too harsh. In v. 3, we prefer 
the translation of ^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ that goeth out by thousands,' as 
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more literal and graphic than that of the autihor, * that sent i 
a thousand ; * to the former alao correspond the remarks of the 
author in the commentary. In vi. 2, the word Wll is left quite 

untranslated. In o. 3, jn DV^ is translated by 'day of JehovsL' 

In viii. 2, in the second half of the verse, we read in the traosla- 
tion, * and he spake ;* whereas, according to the Hebrew text, H 
ought to In?, ^ and Jehovah spoke to me. In like maimer, in ix. 
1 2, it id in the translation, ' on whom the name of Jehovah is called,' 
but in the text ^V^. In regard, moreover, to the vmting of biblical 

prt)per names, the author has kept to the Lutheran translatioD, 
Decause this has become to us an authcnity * tranafomiing and go- 
verning the language.' Here also we agree with him, and ve 
cannot deny that the contrary practice seems to us too £ar-fetdied, 
and therefore without any adequate purpose, because we shall oe^ 
tainly never succeed in suppressing a pronunciation that has 
attained to such general prevalence. And the reviewer himself 
who is conscious (h a freedom from petty prejudices, has not yet 
at least, been able to reconcile himsell in a translation to the pro- 
nunciation ' Jahve ' received by Ewald and his pupils, howerer 
little ground he may have to doubt of its correctness ; the ancient 
* Jehovah ' continues to be preferable to him. 

To the transkuion is annexed, as the proper point of splendour 
in the work, the Commetitary^ in which according to our conviction 
the author has furnished all that can in these days be demanded 
in a good interpretation. Foremost we notice in it the industry 
and thoroughness with which our author has studied and used 
earlier ex])ositions, from the Rabbinical commentaries, on which he 
has properly bestowed a particular amount of attention, down to 
the most recent period ; and at the same time the ease with which 
he has mastered his volimiinous matter, and the caution and dis- 
creetness with which, without allowing himself to be bound by any 
authority, he has nronounced his judgment, which is always well- 
founded. We refer with praise also to his topographical and ar- 
chaeological investigations and remarks, as wdl as to his thoroudi 
review of the historical circumstances of those times, and of tie 
relation of our prophet to the other prophets, especially where they 
have either used passages from Amos, or Amos has borrowed pas- 
sages from Joel ; and we think, after all this, we may venture un- 
hesitatingly to pronounce our judgment, that the proper under- 
standing and the true estimate of the prophet, and, mediately, of the 
Erophets generally, have been really advanced a considerable step 
y the author. In one respect more the service rendered by Dr. Baur 
extends beyond the prophet Amos, — ^in relation, I mean, to lexico- 
p'aphy ; for exceedingly valuable contributions ta this are found, 
"ie author having aimed> besides the proper interpretation, to give 

definitions 
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definitionfl as precise as possible of tbe meanings of the several 
words. We quote, e.g.^ tne distinction between ^^^^ and nTTT, and 

between 7$ and W, on i. 1 ; the remarks on rt^^^, which, in oppo- 
sition to Gesenius, he derives from iTQ^ * to rest,' on i. 2 ; the de- 
velopement of the meaning of tt^2^ and of its relation to K^2l, and 
likewise of the relation between th'^ and tth'^, on i. 3 ; the deter- 
mination of the meaning of il^i), on i. 5, and of 20, on ii 4 ; of 
TTHQ^O^y on iii. 3 ; pf ajj^, on vi. 1 ; of IttfTT, on vi. 5 ; of I^/IM, 

on ix. 1 etc. Least has been done in the Commentary for gram- 
mar, which, however, may perhaps fitid its explanation, and in part 
its excuse, in the fact that our author had in view not beginners, 
but proficients in the language. — ^In regard to particulars we take 
the liberty of making the following remarks on the Commentary. 
On ii. 7, we cannot consider the alteration of the Masoretic text, 
O^Mlt^ into D^hitt^, as so necessary ; we should rather, in essential 

agreement with the Rabbins and Gesenius, explain : * they pant or 
casp to see the dust of the earth on the head of the poor,' and re- 
j&r this dust to that which the poor man scatters on his head in 
token of his mourning and his misery. In the same verse we find 
the meaning of ^"T7, 'judicial cause,' not sufficiently established ; 

on the contrary, the meaning which Hitzig recommends, * lot, 
fate,' appears to us by no means too general, as the author main- 
tains, and is suitable to the connection. On ii. 13, we cannot coin- 
cide in the interpretation of the author, of p!J^, * I feel myself 

oppressed,' which he has adopted from Hitzig ; that preferred by 
Gesenius and Ewald, * deprimere^^ pleases us much better, espe- 
cially because only then is the proper connection between ver. 14-16 
apparent, which verses are only an epexegesis of ver. 13. The words 
in iv. 3, n^to^Vin mn?r?'»7> ^^t crux interpretuniy the author 
explains, * ye cast away, L e, ye despise, abandon Hadad Rimmon, 
on which ye since then have trusted,' reading, instead of the second 
word, ttel Tin, and referring it to an idol of this name. Her© 

too we do not undervalue the acuteness of the author and the 
weight of his arguments ; yet we should be disposed from the con- 
text to give the preference to the opinion and interpretation of 
Hitzig, who changes the words into n^to"1TTn ]nf)^l£?rn, and 

translates, ' ye shall be cast away to Hadadrimmon,* by which he 
understands a place in the neighbourhood of Samaria called after 
the god. On iv. 10, also we think we must not, with the author, 
explain ^3Kf as the act of taking prisoners, but prefer Hitzig's ex- 
planation, captivity or the sum of prisoners taken. On the diffi- 
cult passage, v. 26, the author has ftdly given and criticised the 
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very diverse interpretations, and sustained with triumphant argu- 
ments that adopted by himself, * and ye carried the dwellings of 
Milcom and (ye carried) Chiun, your images of the star, the gods 
which ye made to yourselves.' On the other hand, we consider 
the alteration in vii. 1 of llSrt'' into "W as unnecessary, because we 

consider Jehovah as the subject, and cannot regard a repetition of 
the name Jehovah^ since he had hardly been mentioned by name^ 
as indispensably necessary. 

Besides the proper interpretation of the prophet, our author ex- 
pressly points in the Commentary, in the appropriate places, to the 
importance and poation of Amos in the developement of Israelitism. 
Thus, on ii. 1, p. 259, he shows how the distinction between the 
Israelites themselves, between an Israel according to the spirit 
and an Israel according to the flesh, first dbtinctly appears in 
Amos ; on iii. 3, p. 293, how Amos first declares with perfect 
clearness, that Jehovah demands, as a condition of the fulfilment of 
the promises given to the people, faithful obedience to his law, and 
that the people, if they did not fulfil this condition, could by no 
means, as uiey imagined, lay claim to consideration ; on v. 21, 
p. 3&3, how it was specially peculiar to the prophets in the period 
m which Amos lived, to enforce an internal reception of the law, 
and, where this was wanting, to designate external ' good works ' 
as thoroughly worthless ; and at the close of the book he collects 
together all that bears on that point in a distinct section^ ^positim 
of Amos in the developement of Israelitism * After he has here 
given the definition of Israelitism, as a jraiSayojyos iU X^io-rov, and 
developed with clearness the historical progress of it down' to 
Amos, he repeats what has been before remarked, and further 
draws the twofold result : 1. in the prophet Amos the thought 
appears first to gleam forth, that heatiiens also may participate in 
the time promised to Israel, a thought which was afterwards uttered 
most distmctly by later prophets of this period, by Isaiah and Mi- 
cah ; 2. in the delineation of a happy future, whi(m Amos sketches 
at the end of his work, the prominence ^ven to the person of Da-^ 
vid make& it more than probable that he silently connects with that 
feature the thought of a ruler from David's ramily, of a distinct 
personage therefore, from whom might be expected the restoration 
of the proper relation between God and man. And thus there are 
found m Amos the first befflnnings of the conviction, that the sepa- 
ration subsisting between Jehovah and his people, between God 
and man, cannot be removed by a natural developement of the 
collective people, or of collective humanity, but only by a new 
spiritual creation, proceeding from a distinguished personage, in 
whom the very fulness of the Godhead appears bodily. 

OBSERVATIONS 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

(From Correspondents,) 

WHO ARE THE * ANGELS ' OF MATTHEW XVIII. 10? 
By Dr. J. T. Gray. 



*OpST€, yAi Ken-oul>porfi<rnr€ hhs r&y fwcp&v rolntap' \iyv yhp 6fuy, Zri of ftTycXoi 
aJbrAw iy ovpavois 8i^ ircarrhs 0\4wov<ri rh wp6(rvjrov rod iniTp6s fj^ov rov ip Ovpayo7s, 

* Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say onto yon, that 
In Heaven their angels do always behold the &ce of my Father which is in 
Heaven.' 

A TWOFOLD difficulty seems to attend the explanation of this 
passage ; the view presented of the appropriation, so to speak, of 
angels to Christ's httle ones, and the account then given of the 
relation sustained by these towards the Supreme. The former 
difficulty is, no doubt, the more serious one. 

Assuming, for the present, that by the little ones of Christ here 
spoken of, believers are intended, in what sense can any of the 
angels be said to be peculiarly their angels ? The answer commonly 
^ven to this inquiry refers us to the hypothesis oi guardian angels^ 
an hypothesis current, it is said, at the time among the Jews, and 
afterwards undoubtedly adopted by many of the Fathers. We 
cite from numerous proofs of this in the writings of the latter, 
given by Suicer in his Thesaurus^ two comments on the verse 
before us, by Basil and Chrysostom.* ' That each of the faithful,' 
says the former, ^ has an angel with him as a sort of guide and 
pastor directing his life, no one will dispute who remembers the 
words of our Lord, '^Take heed," ' &c. The testimony of Chry- 
sostom is no less explicit.^ ' At first,' says he, * the angek were 
(distributed) accordmg to the number of the nations ; but now 
they are not according to the number of the nations, but according 

■ 'S.vveivou iKdffrtp rwy TriffrQu &yy€\oy otov vcu9ay<i»y6y riva icod yofi4a t^v (wiip 
Zi€v06yoyra oifJicls dmtpu fiefivrifi4yos ruy rod Kvplov >j&yw» ww^yros, M^ Kara' 
^poy^<TriT€ (Basil, in Eunomiunu lib. iii.). 

*» Th irp&roy Kai^ dpiBfiby 4Bv&y ^trav ol HyyeXoi' vvy tk oh Kar* dpiBfiby iOvay dwh 
jcoT* dpiOfiby rSv iei<rr&v' TcSSty HrjKoy; &kov( rov Xpurrov Kiyopros, Mh Koref 
^poy^iarrr^ (Chrysos. HomiL iii. in Colos. torn. iv. p. 106). 

to 
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to the number of the feithfiil. How do we know this ? Hear the 
language of Christ — " Take heed," ' &c. Among modem expo- 
sitors we find Campbell contenting himself with the remark — ' It 
was a common opinion among the Jews that every person had a 
guardian angel asi^gned to him.' Grotius, who speaks similarly 
of the parentage of the opinion, considers our Lonl here to have 
virtually given it his sanction. EBs words are, * probabile admodum 
est earn sententiam hie a Christo approbatam.' 

Either this hypothesis is a Scripturally sound one, or it is not 
We aCTee with Suicer that the former supposition rests on very 
precarious data. We must confess ourselves wholly dissatisfied 
with the passages in the Old Testament which are appealed to by 
Grotius and others, as afibrding it countenance. Ine evidence 
both of Old and New Testament Scripture appears to us, on the 
contrary, to be against it in a double manner ; as furnishing in- 
stances, namely, of the ministration of numerous ai^ls on a smgle 
believer, and of the ministration again of a angle angel on nume- 
rous beHevers. For an example of the first case, take the convoy 
appointed to conduct Lazarus to the bliss of Paradise (Luke xvl 
22). Twelve legions of angels are spoken of by our Savioinr 
(Matt. xxvi. 53), as ready to attend around his person. Angels 
in the plural are mentioned (Gren. xxxii. 1, 2) as sent for the 
encouragement of Jacob, and (2 Kings vi. 17^ as even marshalled 
for the protection of Elisha. The promise m the Psafans — * He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee,' &c. (see Ps. xcL 
11), is to an individual saint. In a similar assurance, on Uie oUier 
hand^ given in a former Psalm (xxxiv. 7) a single angel's guardian- 
ship is presiuned sufficient for a company of saints. ^ The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and deli- 
vereth them.' A single angel sufficed for the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Pharaoh- (Exod. xiv. 19), and of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 35). Where the 
errand of an individual angel to individuals is narrated, nothing 
occurs to suggest the idea of a fixed relation between them. 
The same messenger who reported the Divine will to Zacharias 
announced it also to Mary (Luke i.). The same angel opened the 
prison doors both to Peter and to John (Acts iv.). The same two 
angels who had accepted the hospitality of Abraham proceeded 
afterwards to effect tne liberation of Lot. To which of the two 
parties, in these respective cases, could we say that the angels 
belonged ? 

There seems no more reason for suppo^ng that one only of all 
the angelic host is appointed to succour a particular Christian than 
that one only of all the Satanic host is allowed to assail that 
Christian. Mamouly in each instance, is doubtless, as our allego- 

rist 
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list finely describes it, the battle-field of contending spirits ; but 
less, probably, of single combatants than of combined ones. The 
theory in question involves, we think, an unworthy view of the 
relative situation of angels and ourselves. It is not the doctrine 
of Scripture, as some have too hastily concluded from Heb. i. 14, 
iliat angels are servants to believers, but that they are servants to 
God on their behalf. 0</x<, is the language of the Apostle, 

liAXKoTiras xXyipoyof^m aa/rnqiav.^ For them, let it be observed, is 
the expression here employed, not, as often quoted, to them. On 
the supposition that the Apostle's creed knew anything of ywarcftan 
angels, the dative of the participle, we submit, would have been 
' the case used. 

^ Even if we could allow, however, the reference of the text before 
;. us to be to such angels, a difficulty would remain in the account 
'*' added of their position and employment. ' In heaven,' our Lord 
^ declares, ' they are continually beholding the face of his Father who 
f is in heaven ;' that is to say, if we may acquiesce in Grotius's gloss 
^ on the words, they are ' angels of the presence,' angels admitt^ 
' to the more immediate vision of the I)ivine majesty and glory. 
' The phrase * angels of the presence ' is not unknown to Scripture, 
being found in Isa. Ixiii. 9, though it may be doubted whether the 
distinction which it now intimates is taught in that passage.^ 
Those who accept this distinction commonly teach that the number 
of such angels is limited, some even finding Scripture authority 
for fixing them at seven (see Rev. viii. 2). How will all this 
square, however, with the hypothesis we are now discusgdng ? The 
number of guardian angels at any given time must be, as Chry- 
sostom distinguishes, according to the number of the faithful at that 
time ; must, consequentiy, vary from year to year, and even from 
day to day. The duties of guardian angels, again, if there are 
such, must be on earth ; those of angels of the presence, in heaven. 
The latter may be considered as the courtiers of the great King, 
the former as his provincial servants. The proper sphere of 
guardian spirits will obviously be about the person to be guarded. 
We cannot conceive, therefore, of such spirits enjoying uninter- 
ruptedly the privilege spoken of in the text, without a neglect of 
their diarge. 

A plain corollary from the theory which assigns to each believer 
his tutelar angel would be that believers, however externally cir- 
cumstanced here, are of high dignity in the Divine regard. It is 

<: Are they not all miaistefing spirits sent forth to minister /or them who shall be 
heirs of salvation? 

^ A passage more to the point, and which is accordingly often quoted for the 
purpose, is Luke i. 19, as compared espedaily with 1 Kings x. 6. 

considered 
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considered by some that this is the whole amount of truth meant 
to be conveyed by our Saviour on this occasion. He uses, they 
say, the current phraseology of the Jews simply as a medium of 
the sentiment he would insinuate, as illustration, in short, or 
imagery, just as he used it elsewhere (Luke xvi. 22) in describing 
the abodes of the blessed, or as Paid used it (2 Cor. xii. 2) in 
describing the immediate seat of the divinitv. We are unable to 
«ee, however, that either * Abraham's bosom or ' the third heaven' 
are parallel licences of expression to ' their angels.' The substan- 
tial part of the idea conveyed by the two former phrases was con- 
formable to reality ; the whole of the idea conveyed by the pronoun 
in the latter phrase is so much fiction. The impropriety of imagining 
exactly three heavens was an astronomical one ; that involved in 
the supposition of guardian angels, theological — error precisely of 
the kind which it was our Lord's mission to counteract and to 
explode. Few errors in theology, if any, can be said to be prac- 
tically harmless. The contemptuous terms in which the Apostle 
speaks (1 Tim. iv. 7) of Rabbinical inventions and traditions will 
occur to the recollection of most readers. It surely was not very 
befitting the prophetical office of our Saviour to lend his name and 
authority to such inventions, nor do we find him on other occasions 
forward to do so. More than one of his discourses is occupied 
with little else than an unceremonious setting of them aside ; and 
when, in one instance, the accuracy of a dogma of the kind — ^the 
transmigration of souls — was assumed in a question put to him, 
■he hesitated not to meet this dogma with the most direct negative, 
^ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents ; but that the 
works of God might be made manifest in him ' (John ix. 3).® 

The doctrine of guardian angels must be pronounced to be, at 
least, of doubtful utility. Like many of the novelties of Popish 
worship, it has a charm for the imagination ; but, like those novel- 
ties, its influence, we fear, is to detract from the genuineness of 
devotion and the simplicity of religious dependence. The Apostle, 
in his Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 18), cautions us against a 
volimtary humility and worshipping of angels ; alluding, it would 
seem, to such worship as already stealing into use. The Fathers, 
commenting on this passage, explain the origin of the custom to 
be a mistaken idea of the presumption of direct applications to the 

^® The only semblance of a contrary practice which occurs to our reooUection is 
lus account (Matt. xii. 44, 45) of the habits of ejected spirits, as illustrative of 
which commentators are accustomed to refer us to Tobit viii. 8. The source of the 
phraseology may, however, be as well sought in canonical scripture. In Isaiah 
zxxiy. ] 4, we meet wiUi the very combination of words here introduced, €bp6rrts 
dvdiravffiv, and in close though not immediate connection with beings entitled 
Hcufiovia, We do not dissemble, however, the difficulties of the passage, if to be 
regarded as a statement of bond fide transactions. 

Almighty ; 
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Almighty ; a supposition of the necessity of some inferior medi- 
ators between ourselves and him. Who does not see the tendency 
of guardian angels to thrust themselves into this position ? Once 
established in the popular credence, they would be what the 
local saints in the Romish calendar are — a species of tutelar divi- 
nities, engrossing a chief part of the reli^ous regards due only to 
the Most High. 

We see no sufficient evidence, then, of the presence or agency 
of such angels either in the church or the world, nor sufficient 
cause for wishing their introduction. The majority of divines who 
have concurred in such rejection of them have proposed, in the 
text before us, to understand the pronoun avrav in a modified sense. 
Writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 22) the Apostle assures 
them that all things are theirs. ' Whether Paul, or ApoUos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come ; all things,' he says, ' are yours, and ye are Christ's, and 
Christ is God's.' It is true that angels are not included in this 
enumeration ; but they are in another by the same writer (Rom. 
viii. 38, 39), containing some items verbally identical with these, 
and than which there is no reason to think that he designed this to 
be less comprehensive. With perfect propriety we may therefore 
say of Christians that angels are theirs — engaged on their behalf 
and for their best interests, and this is all the sense which Scott 
and others would extract from the language before us. They 
regard the passage as a parallel one to that in Hebrews i., already 
considered, as an intended intimation consequently of the essential 
dignity of believers. Although despised on earth, they are not 
despised in heaven, ' angels, who excel in power and might,' being 
actively engaged for their welfare. We will only remark on this 
view of the passage, that to its fitting expression the converse of 
the proposition under notice would be the more suitable. ' Despise 
not these little ones ; for I say imto you, that angels who have 
constant access to the Divine presence are theirs.' If this be the 
sole meaning of our Lord, there is no one but must feel a great 
awkwardness in the present situation of the pronoun. Its proper 
place would doubtless be in the predicate. 

Our own conviction is, however, that the force of the term 
ayy^'Koi in this passage has been misapprehended, and that its true 
signification is, disembodied spirits — the disembodied spirits, that 
is to say, of the pt/x§oi spoken of. ' Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that in heaven, ev 
ovpayco^ when no longer on earth, the spirits of such do always 
behold,' &c. Our definition of angel being an unbodied spirit, to 
apply the tenn to spirits disembodied seems no violent strain of 
language. It is the more admissible as spirits thus circumstanced, 
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we know on the authority of our Lord himself, become UayyB'koi 
(Luke XX. 36). One other instance of such usage of the term is, 
we think, cleaxly traceable in the Acts (xii. 15). When it was 
announced to the anxious friends of Peter, assembled for prayer 
at the house of Mark, that he himself was at the door — unable to 
believe the report — ^they exclaimed, * It is his angel ;' 'O uyy^Xos 
dvTov hrlv. Henry, in his expositions of these word, says — * It is 
his guardian angel, or some other ai^el that hath assumed his 
shape and voice, and stands at the gate in his resemblance ; some 
think that they supposed his angel to appear as a sign of his death 
approaching ; and this agrees with a notion which the vulgar have, 
that sometimes, before persons have died, their ward has been seen, 
i. e. some spirit exactly m their likeness for countenance and dress, 
when they themselves have been at the same time in some other 
place.' He judiciously adds, ' If we understand it so, it only proves 
that they had then such an opinion, but does not prove that tnere is 
such a uiing.' We differ a little from the venerable author in his 
account of the opinion. The party of Peter's friends, we appre- 
hend, in uain^ the words, had not the impression that his death 
was approachmg, but that it had actually taken place. We con- 
ceive, then, our Lord, in the clause before us, to be speaking not 
of the privileges of any angels of his little ones, but of the privi- 
leges oi his little ones themselves. In their present condition they 
are obscure, objects of disregard to the great— deemed unworthy 
of admission into their society ; but their future lot is dignified — 
a ready introduction is .awaiting them into the presence of the 
King of kings, the source of all greatness. To sustain this exe- 
gesis, it will only be necessary to construe the pronoun royrm in 
the beginning of the verse in the sense of roiovrm — one of the 
easiest transitions. The interchange of these pronouns is not unu- 
sual. In the parallel passage to ver. 5 of this chapter, occurring 
in Luke's Gospel (ix. 48), the converse of the present substitution 
may be noticed — the simple pronoun (o5rof), i. e. instead of the 
compound. The close relationship of the two in import is very 
manifest, as is also the origin of the latter. In the case before us 
we need not suppose that our Lord is speaking of the particular 
tMKDoi tiien in his presence, but of the class of (junpoi generally. 

It remains only to be inquired, ' Who these //.iKpol are ?' We 
have proceeded hitherto on the assumption that ordinary believers 
are designated ; tiiose, namely, who are children in disposition and 
spirit, adults of cliild-like mind. It might have been perhaps some- 
what nearer the truth to have applied the term to a special class 
among such persons — those who are little in outward consideration, 
in mental and spiritual attainments. Why should we, however, 
exclude from the reference, fjunqol in the literal sense— veritable 

little 
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little ones. Of such, on another occasion our Lord informs us, the 
kingdom of heaven is composed (Matt. xix. 14), on which passage 
we may remark, that if the language attributed to our Lord might 
allow us to think only of adults, the ccmduct recorded of him will 
not so. It would have been no encouragement to the parents who 
had waited on him, as parents, to be assured of the fitness of 
humble adults for heavenly glory. A consideration to be noticed 
in the passage before us is, the parties to whom the exhortation 
was addressed. These were not a promiscuous audience, but dis- 
cinles. They were not disciples generally, but the twelve (see 
Mark ix. 35), among whom no recognized degrees of precedence 
and inferiority existed. To which of their number could our Lord, 
then, apply intelligibly the epithet pttx§o< V We are disposed to 
think tne further reason assigned in ver. 11 rather favourable than 
otherwise to this view—*' For the Son of Man is come to save that 
which was lost.' Who are these lost ? Those already recovered, 
partially, from the inward pollution of sin, or those with all the 
seeds of such pollution still in them ? Will any one say that the 
infantile descendants of our first parents could sufier no loss, their 
infancy itself per se annulling all forfeiture ? This philosophical 
principle will hardly carry conviction to those who feel that salva- 
tion in every case must be a matter of grace, not of debt. Far 
more satisfactory will it be to the minds of such to read of the 
recovery of the jDtixgol here mentioned in the same sentence which 
recognizes their ruin to find infantile age and helplessness the sub- 
ject of special provision by the great Shepherd. Thus under- 
standing the whole passage, a peculiar beauty will be felt by many 
to belong to the term ayyeXoi. It will seem to ^ve a sort of 
authenticity to the portraitures by which we figure to ourselves 
infants depaited, to elevate their innocence into cherubic sanctity. 
On the whole, we commend the passage to the prayerful study of 
bereaved and mourning parents, assigning it a prominence among 
the direct proofs of infisint salvation only inferior to that already 
noticed, Ainiished by the passage in the chapter following. 

* Throiigfaoat the discourse the demonstrative pronoun attached to this adjective 
appears to be used, as ihe grammarians say, 6€ueruc»s» 
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NEW TESTAMENT ' LIFE.' 
By the Rev. Francis Jacox, B.A., S. JoL Coll., Cantab. 

The following remarks have to do with a subject which might, 
with much interest, be convassed in this Journal. Whether them- 
selves valid or beside the mark, the suggestion of the topic to 
which they refer may avail, perhaps, to elicit from competent 
authorities some elucidatory and illustrative thoughts. Should 
my own observations be discarded in totOj yet if they educe from 
able and thoughtful minds any profitable words upon the point in 
question, I shall rejoice in seeing them dispelled by the incoming 
of some more trustworthy principle. 

There is in the New Testament a strange absence of allusion to 
the hour of death ; — to its circumstances, characteristics, sensa- 
tions, solaces. Strange, I mean, as compared with the current 
popular theology of our day — ^not of our day exclusively, or nor 
l^ox^v, but as influenced by, and harmonizing with, the accredited 
practical divinity of some generations past Were modem apostles 
to draw up a text-book of religion, it would be full to overflowing 
of the above topic. It always gains a hearing. Men are always 
eager to listen to highly-wrou^t declamations on the dissolution 
of human nature. Its mystery is itself a charm. Now is it not 
true that, by an expressive and impressive negoHveness (so to 
speak), the N ew Testament Scriptures discountenance this taste ? 
Thejr do not deal with it at all. They do not even hold out a 
special promise of special comfort at that solemn hour. There 
must be some reason for such a silence on a matter thus momen- 
tous and interesting. If the authors of our modem books and 
tracts on religion had been consulted, they would, probably, have 
studded the pages of their revelation with particular promises for 
all the particular cases, requirements, exigencies of dying men. 
They would, we apprehend, deal much with the details of death — 
with the subjective aspect— with exemplars for ' experience,' and 
canonical hints as to expedient ' frames and feelings.' The sim- 
plicity of the Gospel is uninitiated in this philosophy. The deep- 
fraught, practical principle of the New Testament is, that he that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not LIFE. It does not give the name of life to the petty existence 
whose physical duration can be ended by a momentary flaw in its 
mechanical organs. It appropriates the name to another and 
higher state of being, which is wholly independent on that animal 
condition. To live, in the sense of the Gospel, is to have life in 

Christ. 
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Christ. And this life is everlasting. It begins in time but does 
not end in time ; — nor does the death of the body interfere with 
it ; for, when that which is animal dissolves, that which is spiritual 
goes on as healthfully and vigorously as ever. It is dependent 
only on Christ — ^and He is Life, He has Life in Himself. The 
animal life and the spiritual life run, as it were, in parallel lines 
for a certain period — the period, to wit, of this mundane existence ; 
but the parallelism ceases when the animal comes to an end — the 
spiritual, meanwhile, continuing in uninjured vitality its conscious 
motion. The animal life is merged and overwhelmed in the 
' swellings of Jordan :' — the spiritual is unsprinkled by the spray. 
The inferior life decays ; but this in nowise prejudices the distinct 
individualism of the superior. The one perishes by lack of sus- 
tenance ; the other has meat to eat that the world knows not of. 

Now it is with the latter, the upper life, that the New Testa- 
ment has to do ; — not with the latter and lower. And as its mis- 
sion is single and restricted, it does not descend to the circum- 
stances that appertain to physical death. True, there are general 
promises — amply sufficient to sustain and animate every humble 
believer ; and the Old Testament, in particular, holds out cheering 
light by the way, even in the dark valley where the shadows 

! gather and thicken. But special allusions are absent. The Reve- 
ation of God is filled with a higher theme — ^and its comprehen- 
siveness involves the lower. The greater is unravelled — and the 
greater includes the less. ^ He that hath the Son hath life^^ is a 
declaration calculated to provide for the anxieties of a death-bed; 
and if it does not descend to say how a man ought to feel, or to pro- 
mise what a man shall feel, when laid low by sickness, when tossed 
to and fix) or worn out by extreme languor, when flesh and heart 
faileth, — ^it is because it is taken up with the higher life which 
shall survive the eflect of these tossings, and weaknesses, and throes 
of dissolution. It does not leave the man comfortless because it 
omits detailing the minutice of a last illness. But it comforts him 
with the assurance that all the while this higher life is intact. The 
pitcher is broken, but the lamp is not put out. The outer shell 
18 broken — ^but the inner principle expands with enhanced, because 
less cramped vitality. Because Christ lives we shall live also. 
•And while the perishable is subjected to its destiny, the life with 
Christ in God is within that boundary concermng which the 
enemy is addressed, Hitherto thou mayest come — but no farther, 

Wellinghorough^ Jarmary^ 1848. 
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JOB'S TESTIMONY TO THE RBSURRBCTION. 
Br George J. Walkbx. 

Job xix. 23-27 has long been coDBidered by moBt Christiaiis, as a 
clear and decided evidence of the patriarch s hope of the resurrec- 
tion. But as this has been Questioned by some of undoubted 
learning and piety, I would briefly advert to the oWections of 
luiibt weight brought against the popular view, in the hope of 
elbowing Uiat they are inconclusive, and of vindicating to one of 
tlie most remarkable passages in the Bible, its unabated claims to 
U' regarded witli the interest of which the opposile view goes far 
to divest it. 

I translate the passage as follows :— 

* O that my words were now written I 
O that tliey were inscribed in a book ! 
That with an iron graver, and with lead. 
They were eng^ven in a rock for ever I 
For I know (that) my Redeemer livetlj. 
And (that) hereafter he shall stand up upon the earth ; 
And (though) after my skin thb(body) be destroyed, 
Yet iu my flesh shall I see God ; 
AVhom I shall see for myself. 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; 
My reins within me are consumed (with this desire).' 

Tliat Job here expresses his hope in the resurrection, and not 
merely of a restoration to earthly prosperity, I think, 1. From the 
solemnity of the pre&ce, well suited to such an expression, bat 
scarcely to that of an inferior hope. 2. From the connection of 
so exalted an expectation with wnat he had before said. So far 
from denying God's justice, or arguing (as his friends insinuated) 
like a person ignorant of Him, Job declares that he can trust I£in 
for much more than what belongs to the present life. 3. From 
the presentiment, often uttered, of his approaching dissolution. 
So far from entertaining hopes of recovering nis prosperity, he often 
ardently desires to die ; the hope here expressed must therefore 
be of blessing beyond the grave. 

But, it is objected, such a knowledge of resurrection would have 
at once settled the whole debate, and rendered further discussion 
needless. Instead, moreover, of occupying, as it does, an isolated 
place, it would have formed the staple of every argument of Job, 
and would never have passed unnoticed by his friends, or without 
any allusion on the part of Elihu and Jehovah. 

But 
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But we might have been inclined to suppose that any hope of a 
future life (and that Job, in common with all pious men in every 
age, had some such hope, will not I suppose, be denied) would 
have had a much more conspicuous place in this book than is the 
ease ; and the feet that the retributions of a future state, though 
conceived in the obscurest way which we can consider compatible 
with the existence of vital godliness in the remotest «*a, are not 
dwelled upon so as to shed any material light on the difficulties 
of the debate, would lead us not so much to question whether Job 
refers to the resurrection in this passage, as to inquire why each 
speaker, as though by common consent, limiting his range of argu- 
ment to the visible and temporal, and (with the present remark- 
able exception) abstaining from tooching on any thing beyond them, 
finishes all he has to say of the righteous and wicked precisely at 
the point where we should consid^ the most telling arguments 
would begb. 

Thesmution of this is probably twofold. 1. The dim views of 
a future state then possessed, made it natural that the controversy 
should turn on other grounds. Life and incorruption {a^Oapma) 
had not then been brought to light (2 Tim. i. 10). With all 
their different degrees of knowledge, it is written of all who lived 
before the dispensation of the Gospel, that * through fear of death 
they were all tlieir life-time subject to bondage' (Heb. ii. 15). 
The present life was made more o( in proportion that the circum- 
stances of another were obscurely revealed. 2. It is by no means 
so certain that such (questions as are discussed in this book are 
cleared of all difficulties by even the fiill revelations we possess. 
Something like Asaph's feelings (Ps. Ixiii.) is not uncommon even 
with us ; providences are still called ' mysterious,' and ' inscru- 
table ;' and, with all our superior intelligence, it may be questioned 
whether we are yet in a position to pursue these questions beyond 
the point to which they were above three thousand years ago con- 
ducted by Elihu, and where Jeliovah himself was then pleased 
that they should be left. 

Another objection is the supposed inconsistency of such a hope 
with certain passages, as vii. 9, 21 ; x. 2^1, 22 ; xiv. 7, 9, 11, 12 ; 
xvi. 22 ; wherein Job says that when he should die he would not 
appear again on earth. But none of these passages have a«y 
thing to do with the resurrection. All they express is the impos- 
sibility of man's return after death to his present earthly date. I 
see nothing whatever in them incompatible with a hope of resmr- 
rection ; nothing but what we in the present day might as fitly 
apply to ourselves with respect to our transitory earthly condition, 
as Job did then. In fact, these and like expressions are frequently 
employed now in this connection, without its being inferred that 

those 
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those who use them disbelieve, or are ignorant of, the raising of 
the dead. 

But it is objected further, that this hope would be too much in 
advance of the light possessed in the very remote age in which 
Job is considered to have lived. It is diflScult to imagine that so 
clear an understanding of the resurrection should have been then 
possessed, and by one too living in Arabia. The possibility ^ how- 
ever, that Job had this knowledge cannot be demed ; and we are 
not obliged to attach very great weight to reasoning from analogy 
of this kind, or mere human inferences as to the degree of light 
which may have been vouchsafed to individuals at diiferent times. 
Might not the interpretation of the liii. Isaiah be open to the 
same kind of objection ? yet no Christian would reject the Messianic 
application of that wonderful chapter because it is so much in ad- 
vance of most other Old Testament Scripture, which treats of the 
sufferings and death of Christ. The fact is, we are little able to 
estimate the amount ofknowledge that may have been possessed by 
some in very ancient times, and where we should perhaps least 
expect to find it. How remarkable is the mention of Melcluzedec I 
The singular dignity and knowledge of this mysterious person, 
suddenly appearing n*om the midst of Canaanitish darkness I And 
how siu]prising to hear of the Star and Sceptre of Messiah from the 
lips of one who had come from Aram and the mountains of the 
East! Remembering, too, that so stupendous an event as the 
translation of Enoch must ha^ve powerfully impressed the ancient 
world with the notions of immortality, and a future life in the 
body ; that it is written of Abraham that he ' looked for a city 
which hath foimdations, whose builder and maker is God ;' and 
that our Lord referred to the Bush to prove the resurrection to 
the Sadducees ; it seems too much to assert that a knowledge of 
that doctrine is more than Job is likely to have possessed. 

I would admit that it may be imcertain whether ' Redeemer ' 
in this celebrated passage means the Messiah^ or more generally, 
God ; and that 'stand up upon' does not necessarily imply a 
visible manifestation ; but it is important to ascertain that we are 
justified in translating n\t^^D in myjlesh.^ To those who render 

' without my flesh,' understanding by it death, is opposed, 1. The 
clear statement of the following verse, that Job expected to see 
God with his own eyes —the eyes of his body ; 2. That to see God 
* without flesh ' was an expectation never entertained by an Old 

• With oup Authorized version here, agree Good, Noyes, the Vulgate, Schultens, 
Dathe, Lee, Rosenmiiller, &c. The latter, adverting to those who rejected the appli- 
cation of this passage to the resurrection, says, * verum non est, cur negemus Jobum 
spem illam, quam simplex yerborum suorum sensus prodit, apud se aluisse, mortis 
su» somnum non seternum fore, sed ab ipso Deo se aliquando experge&ctum iri,' etc. 

Testament 
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Testament saint. Both in this book, and others, we find a very 
different anticipation. See for instance x. 21, 22. 

The other way of taking ' without my flesh,' as meaning such 
a state of emaciation and wasting away, as would leave him, 
though still alive, yet reduced to skin and bone, seems a forced 
and unnatural explanation. His frame was already so wasted 
that he says, ' my bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, and I 
am escaped with the skin of my teeth,' v. 20. Could the ravages 
of disease be extended much further than this, and yet the sufferer 
still live ? The Hebrew words of v. 26 (though not so decisive as 
they have been rendered in the Authorized version), taken in con- 
nection with Job's actual state, cannot, I conceive, mean less than 
death, and such a construction of them best accords with his words, 
xvi. 22 : xvii. 1 ; * for (my) few years are coming (to an end) and 
I am going the way whence I shall not return. My breath is 
corrupt, my days are extinct, the graves (are ready) for me.' 

It follows, then, that out of or froniy and not without^ is the 
proper force of the preposition here, and it cannot be better ex- 
pressed in English than by in. To this it may be added, that 
while the privative force of ]D is not very common ; other particles 

meaning without occur in this book very frequently, one of which 
would probably have been used in this place had such a sense been 
intended to have been conveyed. I find on a cursory perusal, 
without expressed by DSh^^ vii. 6 ; by \s72, viii. 11 ; xxx. 28 ; by 

Il^i^ iv. 21 ; by *h'l viii. 11; xxiv. 10; xxxi. 39; xxxiii. 9 ; 
xxxiv. 6; xxxviii. 2; xxxxix. 16; by vIlD iv. 11, 20; vi. 6; 
xxiv. 7 ; xxxi. 19 ; by *h^^ xxxviii. 41 ; xli. 26 (33). One in- 
stance of the privative use of ID occurs xi. 15. This consideration 

from the urns loquendi may have some weight, though I attach 
much more to the arguments above stated. 

Finally, the rendering of the Vulgate is clear evidence of the 
respectable antiquitv of the popular view of this passage, and that 
it was held long before any bias was received from the complexion 
of our own, or of any modem version. Of the well known addition 
at the end of the Septuagint, about Job's participation in the resur- 
rection. Dr. Home well observes, ' where it was so written con- 
cerning Job, is not easily to be found, unless in his own celebrated 
confession, " I know that my Redeemer liveth," &c. (xix. 25-27). 
The remark, however, is so far of importance as it proves the popular 
belief of the doctrine before the commg of Christ, — ^a belief to which 
this inestimable book, we may rest assured, contributed not a little.' 

TeignmoiUh. 
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Our correspondence this quarter has been of a satisfactory description ; 
but its results will appear less under this head than in Biblical. In- 
T£LLiOENC£, and in the Obseevations on Passages of Scbiptube. 
We hope in future to receive communications which will enable us to 
have in every number of the Journal an Article composed, like the 
latter, of remarks and notes on passages of Scripture, which are 
singly too short to form separate articles ; and as this will depend 
chiefly upon our spontaneous correspondents, we respectfully invite 
diem to co-operate in tliis object, which is one in which we take- much 
interest. 

These arrangements, though they tend to the apparent impoverish- 
ment of our ^ Correspondence,' as a separate heading, will be found 
to contribute materially to the enrichment of the Journal. 

The practical realization of a long, cherished plan of usefulness is 
always a source of great satis&ction, and the abundant approbation 
with which the appearance of the Journal of Sacred Literature has 
been hailed, with the geDeral reoegnition thait it does isdieed supply a 
vacant plaee in the vHde field of our theoh^giocd literatiKre, with the 
constant, and increasing deaiand for it, leave the Editor no just ground 
of doubt that he may, with much thankfulness of heart, claim this satis- 
fkction. Much, however^ still depends upon those — emd we know that 
they are many — who take a real interest in this undertaking ; and they 
must allow us the liberty of reminding them^that the most eflfectual means 
they can take of pr cunoting its success, i» by bringing it- under tiie no- 
tice of such of their friends as may be interested in the pursuits to the 
furtherance of which the publication is devoted. 

One or two correspondents express a wish for a larger pfoportion 
of articles on New Testament subjects than appeared in the first Number 
of the ^ Journal.* The next number will show that we have not been 
unmindful of this intimation; and this might even have been seen in 
the present Number, but that we have been constrained to omit several 
important articles for want of room, although the Number has 
been considerably enlarged 

Some of our correspondents db not appear to understand, what we 
supposed had been distinctly indicated in the Prospectus, that the 
Journal is not committed to the particular views of those who 
contribute to its pages; and that we are quite ready to insert any 
well-written and well-considered communii^tions on the other side 
of any question opened or position advanced in the Journal. We 
even desire this; as it is wished that the publication skfxnld be an 
organ for the discussion of all the topics which its plan embraces. 
One of our correspondents has understood this, and we here insert his 
communication : — 

THE 
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THE SCAPE-GOAT. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 

SrR— I have read with pleasure the first number of your Journal. 
The article on German Eationalism, written by Dr. Dobbin, is an inter- 
esting essay. The remarlis on the province of reason in reference to 
the Bible and its doctrines seem just and correct. I have sometimes 
been surprised at the manner in which German theologians of the 
Protestant school repress themselves concerning the Word of God. 
Their Catholic brethren speak more reverently of the Book of Inspi- 
ration. The Catholic Frederick von Sehlegel, in his Philosophy of 
History y treats the Bible with the greatest respect, while the Protestant 
von Rotteck of Freiburg is uncertain whether the Hebrew traditions 
(the Books of Moses) * are mere j&bles or relate to facts.' I also agree 
with Dr. Dobbin that German divines, whether evangelical or rational, 
seem to be under a neological influence, and that there may be a ten- 
dency in many of the Germans to go down to Egypt for help. Now 
while making these admissions, I am of opinion that several of the re- 
marks of Dr. Dobbin on Hengstenberg's opinions and theology might 
have been spared. In regard to the Eg}'ptian origin of many of the 
Hebrew rites, I may remark that there is a statement made by a writer 
in Kitto's (7ycfop«rfea(CiKCUMCfi8iON), which, if correct, should settle 
that question. ^ If an independent and human origin has been disco- 
vered for Egyptian circumcision, the thought of necessity arises that 
the Israelites must have had it from the same source as the nations 
around them ; and it has been discussed whether they even borrowed 
it from the Egyptians. The idea has naturally given much ofl^nce ; 
but in truth the question involves no peculiar difficulty ; it is only part 
of another for wider inquiry. It is notorious that many other ancient 
nations had various ceremonies and institutions in common with the 
Jews, and that the Hebrew law is by no means original. That sacri- 
fice pre-existed is on the surfece of Bible History. The same, how- 
ever, is true of temples, tabernacles, priests, ever-burning fire, oracles, 
etc. The fact has often been denoted by saying that the Jewish insti* 
tieHons are a seleetiony revision, and re-enactment of an older patri- 
archal religiofi* Let it be admitted that many of the Jewish rites are 
of Egyptian origin, whence did the Egyptians derive their ritual? 
We answer, from an old patriarchal religion. Valentine, a heretic of 
the second century, justly alludes to the vestiges of truth dispersed vat 
the writings of the pagans, wherein the inward nature of God's spiritual 
people scattered through the human race reveals itself. Much of that 
which is written in the books of the pagans is found written in the 
Church of God. Neander's History, vol. ii. p. 126. 

Dr. Dobbin finds fault with the view given by Hengstenberg of the 
Scape-Goat ; I need not repeat what Dr. Dobbin has stated, nor need 
I quote from one of the best articles in Kitto's Cyclopedia (the Scape- 
Goat). Presuming that most of your readers have read those two 

articles. 
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articles, I have merely to say, that the word Azazel which we render 
by the term Scape-Goat, is one of the names which is given to Satan 
by Jewish writers. Azazel is the name of Satan in the Book of Enoch. 
In the worship of Typhon in Egypt we discover a ceremony perverted 
from its original intention. Error very often stands beside truth. An 
institution was either revived or founded among the Israelites which 
did bear a resemblance to the rites connected with the worship of Ty- 
phon. A goat is sent to the wilderness, not to propitiate Azsizel, but, 
as Hen^tenberg remarks, to deride him, to triumph over him. In 
accordance with thb view the LXX. speak of the goat whose part or lot 
was ^ the driving away, or the averting of evil,' 6 icX^poc iLwovofi-Kalov, 
In the Vulgate Azazel is rendered by the words * caper emissarius.' 
Should we understand emissarius as a noun, it means, according to 
Ainsworth, a piqueteer, one who is sent out before battle to defy and 
provoke the enemy, one of the vanguard. 

But, says Dr. Dobbin, ' To take away our scape-goat, this is not 
only robbing the day of atonement of one of its most beautiful and 
perfect Messianic emblems, and mutilating the whole celebration, but 
it is also altering totally the sight point from which we are to look 
upon the whole dispensation.' But is Dr. Dobbin absolutely certain 
that the interpretation given of the scape-goat is the correct interpre- 
tation ? Perhaps we may not incur the charge of spiritualizing should 
we suppose that the two goats, as types of Christ, bring before our view 
the death and resurrection or triumph of the Lord Jesus Christ. Un- 
less a miracle had been wrought in the resuscitation of the sacrificed 
goat, it was impossible that one goat should represent both the death 
and the resurrection of the Saviour ; hence the necessity for two, the 
one to die and the other to triumph. The baptism of Christ was an 
emblem of his death, and no sooner does he emerge from the waters 
than he is led by the spirit to the wilderness, not to propitiate or ap- 
pease Azazel, but to resist his temptations and to triumph over him as 
his enemy and the common foe of the human race. And after endur- 
ing the bloody baptism of death on the cross, which was typified by 
the sacrifice of the goat on the day of atonement, he rose from the 
dead to triumph over Satan and the powers of darkness, and this typi- 
fied by the live goat that was led by a proper person into the wilder- 
ness to Azazel : the wilderness — solitary places — and the air, are 
represented in Scripture as the residences of evil spirits. Does this 
view of the scape-goat ^ rob the day of atonement of one of its most 
beautiful and perfect Messianic emblems?' To use the words of 
Dr. Dobbin, this view (not his own view) *is supported by the 
obvious demands of the corresponding rite, that of the cleansing of 
the leper.' 

John Robertson. 

Middleton in Teesdale, 
23d Fd). 1848. 
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iL SYRIAC LITERATURE. 

b:: 

fi! Dr. Da vies, of Montreal, favours us with the following extract from 
■; a letter received last April from Dr. Bernstein, Professor of Oriental 
i} Literature in the University of Breslau. 

31 * I fully purpose to publish a complete Syriac-Latin Lexicon, and 

fgi have for that end been collecting materials for more than twenty- five 

g years. It is to embrace, as far as possible, the whole store of the lan- 

ct ^^g6 that has hitherto been opened up to us ; and I have brought 

j together two folio and two quarto volumes of such materials from the 

• perusal of Syriac works. This great mass of materials renders the 

^ preparation of the work an arduous labour, for the accurate investiga- 

u tion of passages in treating a word demands much time and patience. 

I am not able, therefore, with certainty to say when the Lexicon will 

J be printed. The plan which I follow is the same as that in my 

J Lexicon to the Chrestomathy of Kirsch (published in Leipsic, 1836), 

which was intended to serve as a sample of my larger work. I aim 

in both to give a philosophical developement of the meanings and to 

establish them by proof passages. For this purpose I have copied also 

the Lexicon of Bar-Bahlul, which was absolutely necessary, and have 

selected as the better text that of the MS. Hunt. 157 in the Bodleian 

Library, in which the Arabic is written, not with Syriac, but with 

Arabic letters. The Bodleian possesses another copy of this work, in 

which the Arabic is written with Syriac letters, and which agrees 

almost exactly with the Cambridge MS. (both being copies of one and 

the same codex), but these are inferior in value to the first-mentioned. 

Of the second I have preserved a transcript of only the half, which I 

have also collated with the Cambridge copy. This second Bodleian 

MS. is the one used by Castell, but very superficially, in preparing 

his Syriac Lexicon. He has not rightly employed the half of it. The 

Arabic in Syriac letters he often read erroneously, and there were 

also faults already in the MS., and hence he adopted many erroneous 

meanings of words. My plan was first to get Bar-Bahlul printed, that 

I might afterwards refer to it in my Lexicon ; but the government has 

not guaranteed the requisite sum (2500 thalers) for printing it, and so 

I have been obliged to abandon the idea. 

* At the urgent requests of many friends I have undertaken a new 
edition and a Latin translation of the Syriac Chronicle of Bar- 
Hebraeus. This is wanted, for Brun's and Kirsch's edition is alto- 
gether too faulty. The Vatican possesses a splendid MS. of this work, 
from which an excellent text is obtained. A specimen and a prospectus 
of this undertaking are now in the press.^ The work is to be brought 
out by subscription, and will be printed only when sufificient encourage- 
ment appears. The German Oriental Society has voted a contribution 

» The above have since been published by Asher of Berlin, and may be had of 
the German booksellers in London. The paper and typography are very beautiful, 
and the proofs of the Editor's critical research and great erudition are most 
abundant. The work is to cost about 308., aQd will be cheap at that price. 

towards 
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towards the expenses of printing ; Fi^hn, who first set the matter on 
foot, has promised many subscribers from Russia; and it is hoped 
there will be some from England and America. 

• Professor Tullberg, of Upsal, is about to publish, with a transla- 
tion, the second part of this Chronicle, which has not yet been printed 
entire. From this part, which embraces Church History, J. S. Asse- 
mani has given copious extracts in his Bibliotheca Orientalis. By my 
advice Professor Tullberg was last summer in London for the purpose 
of transcribing it from a MS. in the British Museum. He has com- 
pared the copy he made with a Florence MS., and he is now engaged 
in Bome.^ He also transcribed the celebrated Book of Paradise^ 
written by Palladius and Hieronymus, and has collated it with a 
Vatican MS. The British Museum possesses three copies of this 
work, which were lately brought from Egypt. 

^ On the preparation of a Syriac Grammar I cannot think, under 
existing circumstances at least. The Grammar of Uhlemann, although 
borrowed from Hofiinann, is to be preferred on account of its compact- 
ness, and I make use of it in my classes. Both of them are unphilo- 
sophical and abounding in errors.' 
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HorcB Bihlicce QuoHdiance. Daily Scripture Headings. By the late 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., edited by the Rev. William 
Hanna, LL.D. Vols. I. and IL Sutherlsmd and Knox, Edin- 
burgh, 1848. Pp. xliii. 422, 478. 

When, still but a short time since, we heard of the sudden departure 
of the 'master in Israel,' whose posthumous works are now in course 
of production — the lament of good old Quarles for * the Reverend and 
learned Dr. Wilson of the Rolls,' presented themselves spontaneously 
to our minds — 

* This day a pillar's MVn, that did support . 
The holy rafters of ftiir Sion's court ; 
A great coloss, whose marble shoulders bore 
So large a share, that even the sacred floor 
Did startle, and her consecrated wall 
Did shake and tremble at the sadden fall.' 

Perhaps there has been no minister of the Scottish Church the shock 
of whose death was so widely and generally felt beyond the limits of that 
country to which he belonged, which was the scene of his labours, and 
whose highest national characteristics he nobly embodied. Ekigland 
joined with Scotland in the act of mourning which the occasion called 

^ Professor Tullberg returned by Brealau to Upsal, la^ August— Edxtob. 

for; 
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for ; Germany was not indifferent ; and a burst of astonished wailing 
arose beyond the Atlantic for this great loss. The sermons and dis- 
courses which were then delivered in the United States were more 
numerous than, we believe, ever signalized the decease of a foreign 
divine, and some of them that have been printed rank among the 
best efforts of the transatlantic pulpit. Among others, two were pub- 
Ibhed by Dr. Sharp, upon the remarkably appropriate text (Is. iii. 
1-4), * For behold, the Lord doth take away — the eloquent orator.' 

It was not long before some comfort was afforded by the announce- 
ment that a lai^ quantity of manuscript by Dr. Chalmers existed, 
which would without delay be brought forth, together with a narrative 
of his life and labours, under the direction of his son-inlaw Dr. 
Hanna, the able editor of the North British Review. This promise 
has been well redeemed ; for within nine months of his decease we 
have two ample volumes of these posthumous works and are promised 
a volume every quarter till the whole has been produced. ThcoC two 
volumes bring the author before us in a character in which he was not 
before known to the public— that of a Scripture expositor; and, on 
that account, as well as for the surpassing interest which the British 
religious public attaches to whatever bears directly on the Bible, the 
preference in the order of publication has been perhaps rightly assigned 
to them — though there are those who (knowing wherein Dr. Chalmers' 
greatest strength lay) will be disposed to look for the Lectures, which 
are to form part of the publication, as likely to afford the most character- 
istic, and, therefore, the most valuable, productions of this great man. 

The following is the account of the present portion of these works, 
which is given by the Editor : — 

« The two series of Biblical composHioos now to be offered to the pablic, were 
commenced by Dr. Chalmers in October, 1841, and continued with unbroken 
regularity till the day of his decease. Go where he might, however he might be 
engaged, eadi week-day had its few verses read, thought over, written upon — form- 
ing what he denominated *' Horse Biblicse Qnotidiane;" each sabbath-day had its 
t«ro chapters— one in the Old and one in the New Testament^with the two truns 
of meditative devotion recorded, to which the reading of them respectively gave 
birth — forming what he denominated " Horse Biblicse Sabbaticse." When absent 
from home, or when the manuscript books in which they were ordinarily inserted 
<were not beside him, he wrote in short-hand, carefully entering what was thus 
written in the larser volumes afterwards. Not a trace of haste, or of the extreme 
pressure from wimout to which he was so often subjected, is exhibited in the hand- 
writing of these volumes, but few words omitted — scarcely any erased. Instead of 
being a first and an onlv copy, written often in the midst of a multitude of engage- 
ments, they look more like tiie last and the corrected copy of one who had few other 
tasks than that of their preparation to occupy him. This singular correctness was 
a general characteristic of his compositions. His Lectures on the Episties to the 
Bomans were written currente calamo in Glasgow, during the most hurried and 
overburdened period of his life. And when, many years afterwards, they were 
j;iyen out to be copied for the press, scarcely a blot, or an erasure, or a correction 
-was to be found in them, and they were printed off exactly as they had originally 
_ 1)een written. 

* In preparing the " Horse Biblicse Quotidianse,'' he had beside him, for use and 
:^«ference, the Concordance, the Pictorial Bible, Poole's Synopsis, Henry's Com" 
^^entan, and Robinson's Researches in Palestine, These constituted what he called 
^310 *• Biblical Library." •♦ There," said he to a friend, pointing, as he spoke, to the 
*— ve named volumes, as they lay together on his library table, with a volume of 

the 
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the ** Quotidianse/' in which he had just been writing, lying open beside them : 
** there are the'books I use ; all that is biblical is there. I have to do with nothing 
besides in my Biblical study." 

* To the oowultation of these few volumes he thronghout restricted himself. It 
would have interfered with — it would have defeated his primary desi^ in com- 
mencinff these compositions, had he used the many other helps which were at 
band — ^had he been led awa]^ by their employment into any len^hened critical, or 
historical, or doctrinal investigations. These writings were not intended to be the 
vehicles of learned research. They were not intended to constitute an elaborate 
exposition. He had no intention of drawing up for the use of others a regular 
commentary on the Holy Scriptures. The thought of others — the idea of publica^ 
tion — was not in his mind when he began to write. He used the pen in this instance 
for his own private benefit alone. Seesing to bring his mind into as close and as 
full contact as possible with the passage of the Bible which was before him at the 
time, he recorded the thoughts suggested — the moral or emotional effects produced. 
That these thoughts might the less readily slip out of his memory, that these effects 
might be more pervading and more permanent. His great desire was to take off 
from the sacred page as quick, as fresh, as vivid, and as complete an impression as 
he could ; and in using bis pen to aid in this, his object was far more to secure 
thereby a faithful transcript of that impression, than either critically to examine, or 
minutely to describe the mould that made it. His own description of these " Hors 
Biblicse Quotidianee '* was that they consisted of his first and readiest thoughts ; aod 
he clothed these thoughts in what to him, at least, were the first and readiest words. 
Traces of bis own peculiar phraseology do constantly occur, and yet in such a form 
as to demonstrate of that phraseology, that it was as capable of condensation as of 
expansion ; that it could be brief and aphoristic, or ample and many volumed, as 
the time or the object might require. And yet though both as to thought and expres- 
sion, of such instant, and easy, and natural growth, we have here the mature iruits 
of a whole lifetime's study of the Divine Oracles, conducted by one who tells as 
more than once that the verse in all the Bible the most descriptive of his own 
experience, is the utterance of David, " My soul breaketh for the longing that it 
hath unto thy judgments at all times.' " 

This very well describes the contents of the principal portion of this 
work. The ' Sabbath Meditations/ or * Horee Biblicse Sabbaticae,' 
are of an entirely different nature — practical, meditative— exercises 
rather of the heart than of the head. * Written amid the quiet of the 
day of rest, they are contemplative and devotional, passing generally 
into direct addresses to the Deity.* These ' Meditations ' are of the 
nature of a disclosure — the most free and unreserved — of the author's 
inner life ; and, as they enable us to see the nature of the heart which 
worked together with and upon that mighty intellect and eloquent 
tongue, this short but precious portion of the work affords a study of 
no mean interest and instruction. 

' There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars, for one star differeth from another star in 
glory.' In spite of this, we are seldom content to find one kind of 
glory in ' the bright particular star * which attracts ournotice ; but are 
disposed to expect to find concentrated in it all the glories of all the 
stars that shine. This is inordinate, and it is injurious. The field of 
theology in particular Is very wide ; it comprises various departments 
distinctly marked out from each other ; and requiring such very dif- 
ferent courses of study and habits of mind, that no man ever lived who 
cultivated all of them with equal success. It requires men of words, 
men of things, men of thoughts, men of utterances; there are spheres 
of labour for the pliilologer, the critic, tlie historian, the archaeologist, 

the 
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the reasoner, the persuader, the sympathiser. No one man is equal to 
all til is. The habits for one class of these subjects may be precisely 
those which might unfit him for the others. Yet in this country, the- 
ology is popularly considered as one science ; and if it be stated tiiat a 
man is eminent in one of these departments, there is an instinctive as- 
sumption that he is, or an expectation that he ought to be, eminent in 
all the others ; and there is a proportionate disappointment, and the 
man we honour becomes depreciated in our eyes, when we hear that 
there are many branches of theological attainment in which he — so great 
in one or in two of them — ^is equalled or surpassed by many of his 
contemporaries. In Germany this distinction is better understood. 
There, very few of the great professors and doctors in divinity, with 
whose names the world rings, are ministers of religion, or have any kind 
of pastoral charge — they are mostly laymen, who devote their studies 
to the various departments of biblical scholarship. Clergymen, whose 
business is to set forth doctrine, to reason, to convince, and to per- 
suade, generally find sufficient labour in the studies connected with 
pastoral theology, and in digesting for pastoral use the labours of their 
learned brethren. Thus it would not be easy to name many German 
ministers who are eminent in biblical scholarship ; and of these we know 
of scarcely any who have attained distinction both as biblical scholars 
and as preachers. 

Whether this state of things is better or worse than our own, it is not 
here necessary to inquire^ There is, perhaps^ counterbalancing good 
and evil in both ; for while this division of labour has caused the wide 
£eld of theology to be in Germany highly cultivated in all its parts, 
Ihe absence of a responsible spiritual function in a great body of the cul- 
tivators, has perhaps in no small degree tended to produce there that 
secularization of theological studies, which may be eventually for 
good, but some of the existing results of which cannot be witnessed 
without concern. 

This division exists, in a great degree, among ourselves practically, 
though in au unrecognised form. The broad shield of the clerical office 
which is thrown over all, covers these great diversities of acquirements 
and pursuits, while it seems to exact universal attainments. The higher 
obligations of the pastoral office — the paramount duty of striving to 
win souls to Christ, by the consecration of all the best of his time 
and energies to that exalted service— are apt to prevent a conscientious 
minister from allowing that degree of time to biblical scholarship which 
is necessary to high attainments therein, and will explain how it is that 
our great biblical scholars, although professionally clergymen, have 
iieldom had any weighty pastoral charge, or have distinguished them- 
selves in the pulpit ; while those who have there been in their greatest 
strength, have seldom claimed a high place in Biblical learning. 

Now these observations apply very fully to the position of Dr. 
Chalmers. His position was that of a public teacher — a teacher of 
.thinking men ; and, for that great work and mighty task, God be- 
stowed upon him powers and gifts — powers of thought and gifts of 
utterance^— such as few men in any age or country have ever possessed 
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together in the same degree, and in as large a measure as the uninspired 
mind seems capable of sustaining. Here, in the endowments which 
qualified him for the first place among public teachers, lay that great 
strength which astonished the world. But in what is called properly 
biblical scholarship, Dr. Chalmers never made any pretensions, nor 
in this respect was any strength ever ascribed to him, even in his own 
country. This is no disparagement to him. £Us line of service and of 
study was altogether different ; and we cannot justly demand that any 
man should excel in these knowledges which he has never professed to 
cultivate. It was, therefore, not without alarm that we heard of the 
present publication; and were led to fear that injudicious friends 
might injure the recognised reputation of this great man, by advancing 
for him, after his death, claims which the writings might not be able 
to substantiate. The height of his reputation in another line, would 
be apt to raise expectations with respect to his expositions of Scripture, 
which we feared might not be justified by the result ; and from this 
might springy a i*eaction in the minds of many, tending to the dis- 
paragement of his undoubted excellence. We still think that it would 
have been more judicious to have put in the forefront of this publica- 
tion the works he has left in those departments in which his eminence 
is unquestioned. But we are bound to admit that whatever apprehen- 
sion we felt on this account has been dissipated by the inspection of 
the work itself. The Editor carefully guards against the misconcep- 
tion we dreaded, and is at much pains to place these annotations in a 
right point of view. Then a survey of the ^ Readings ' themselves is 
sufficient to relieve our anxiety. In substance there is little that is 
new to one well read in Biblical literature — but there is not seldom a 
strong and happy thought — a singular facility in grasping the scope of 
the subject — and much unconscious force in bringing the matter under 
the testing powers of a cultivated understanding, which well reward 
the attention of the reader, and keep him constantly aware that he is 
in the hands of one of those extraordinary men who cannot do any- 
thing without manifesting some of the great powers which God has 
entrusted to them. 

The two volumes before us bring the series of ' Readings ' to the 
end of Job ; and the third will reach to Jeremiah, at which point 
the progress of the work was stayed by the death of the writer. 
For ourselves we can truly say that we regret this alnrupt termi- 
nation of his pleasant labour; for it would have been a peculiar 
gratification to us to have witnessed the mode in which he — with his 
entire faith of heart and mind, ^joined to his singular freedom of 
hand— would have treated some of the subjects which the historical 
books of the New Testament offer. The Epistles he would probably 
have gone through much in the same way as through Job, where he 
enters little into details, but merely gives a kind of summary of 
the contents and the teaching of the passage under survey. The re- 
marks on the historical books of the Old Testament in particular, as 
we here have them, will be interesting to all readers ; and even those 
whose large reading or frequent thought may have anticipated much 

that 
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that is here presented, will be delighted with the depth of many of the 
experimental reflections, with the number of new points of view opened 
up in the contemplation of Scripture characters and events, with the 
frequency of the striking- and true thoughts which are scattered broad- 
cast through these pages ; and with the numerous glimpses which are 
afforded of the individualities of the writer in his mind and character. 
On this last account alone the work would be most valuable ; for it 
is no light privilege to be admitted thus unreservedly into the secret 
retreats of such a man as Dr. Chalmers. 

We do not here produce extracts in corroboration of the view we 
bave taken. Some passages may from time to time find their way into 
our Analecta, and the publication of the remaining volume may 
afford us an opportunity of looking more closely at particular parts. 
"We have only to add that the books are beautifully printed, and do 
infinite credit to all the parties engaged in their production. 

. The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unjolded^ and its 
Coincidence or Disagreement with prevailing Systems indicated^ 
By Samuel Davidson, LL.D. London, Jackson and Walford, 
1848. 8vo. pp. XX. 458. 

This volume forms the thirteenth series of the Congregational 
Liecture, founded in connection with the Congregational Library in 
London, and which has already produced works of great merit — ^some 
of which have taken a standard place in the theological literature of 
the country. Few of these involve any matters of denominational 
controversy, and they are mostly such as may be interesting and 
instructive to all denominations of Protestants. 

The present volume, which is among the ablest, and is in many 
respects one of the most important of the series, is, however, expressly 
devoted to subjects on which Christians differ ; and which, indeed, 
form the most ostensible matters of difference among them. As these 
are the topics which the plan of our publication does not embrace, we 
are precluded from giving this work so full a notice as it might other- 
wise have received. We are bound to say, however, that the book is 
composed in a spirit which ought to form a model for discussions of 
this nature. Its tone is by no means warlike or controversial, 
and it evinces but little of special advocacy in setting forth the 
views which the author entertains, and the conclusions to which he has 
been led. 

The author declines to be regarded as the champion of Congrega- 
tionalism, and exonerates that body from the responsibility of his 
conclusions. His object, he declares, has been, as far as was possible 
to him, to deduce the exact meaning of the Scriptural intimations 
without regard to denominational interpretations. He is hence pre- 
pared to find that no one will be entirely satisfied with all the results 
he has obtained, and that many even of the body to which he belongs 
will dissent from some of his opinions. Now it is a great matter for a 
man to set forth views with the consciousness that many will be dis- 
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together in the same degree j^. concur in them. This argues 

mind seenu capable of ,,^ind, and great earnestness for 

qualified him fop the ' ^^ old stuff of which martyrs were 

strength which a»to .. 'V^ Davidson may here well speak for 

biblical scholarsh* ,^;'>' 

C|^ , •* J (be hope of being exempted from considerable 

country. Ltm \jfjld^ <^* ®^ manifold censnre. Truth must not be 

study waj aU ^ ,^^^'vi better to comply with the suggestions of con- 
man shoulf* 'X^i/^^ feyour of others, gained at the expense of conceding 
cultivate; -^^fttjjidx) dearly purchased. But he is averse to polemics. 

nraipnt .^SSsS^^^^ ^^ ^ dragged into controversy. So much of misre- 

•u ^'^SS?^""^*^ ^P ^^^^ It, as to render it a most unprofitable and 

nught J^Rfij^tJJther ifi it worth while to reply to persons who nibble 

for h' i^SS^^ things immaterial, while they are unable or indisposed 
to f l^lS^S^^l ^^^^ ^^ mvLTi principles inculcated.' p. ix. 

^ ^JjJ? ^^retted tliat it should have devolved on one so averse 

'^ ^^!^^fti handle the thorny topics which men of peace avoid. 

^^*jjj/iideed admits that — 

7ii^''Vf ^Domena in the religious world wluch appear to discourage a timid 

<f> g! L attempting to discnss the subject of the following lectures. And when 

^fjjff^fplfiiis dissuading from its examination are of a cheering aspect to the 

^Sl^^ becomes a matter of serious reflection whether the matter should be 

^jfj^JTil^tated. And yet the author cannot believe that the religious sects now 

p^^iie better prepared, in reality, to amalgamate with one another, than they 

ffi^Y^tary ago ; or that an examination of the topic is likely to impede their 

*|^ incorporation, should that incorporation appear desirable or near. It is 

^^^Bt indeed, that the narrow-minded adherent of a party may magnify the 

jP^i^rCVice of belonging to his own denomination so highly as to look on all others 

i^£tn evil eye, or with profound pity, as if they were deeply involved in serious 

^ffff; but the man who endeavours to rise above the views of interested partisans, 

^I treat the subject in a more liberal spirit. While indicating his own preferences, 

2,0 will be careful not to provoke the bitter recrimination of those who differ from 

iiin.' pp. v., vi. 

We like this ; and although, with Dr. Davidson, we doubt that 
the day of amalgamation is near, or perhaps desirable ; we do trust 
that the day of charity and forbearance, of true tolerance — nay, of 
brotherly love, among those who, although they may differ in matters 
of ecclesiastical polity, claim to be 'all one in Christ Jesus/ or at least 
to be of near neighbourhood in Him, is not only much nearer than it 
was fifty years ago, but is even now at hand, if it be not already come. 
It surely shall not much longer be a reproach to us, that it is only in 
the things of Christ that we practically hesitate to know and love a 
neighbour. 

The plan of Dr. Davidson required him to examine for himself all 
the texts bearing, or supposed to bear, upon the subject. This he has 
done in his usual thorough manner; and it quite consists with the 
objects of our own publication for us to bear witness that many im- 
portant passages of the New Testament are so well and so ably dis- 
cussed in these pages as to render it unsafe for any one whose atten- 
tion may hereafter be turned to these subjects, or who undertakes to 
write on these texts, to suffer himself to remain unaquainted with 
this author's studies in them. 

Immortality : 
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'tality : its real and alleged Evidences: being an Endeavour 

certain how far the Future Existence of the Human Soul is 

*erable by Reason. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 

.a Observations on Future Punishment. By J. T. Gray. 

^ondon, Jackson and Walford, 1848. 8vo. pp. iv. 70. 

This pamphlet offers the reader something not often to be met with 
in our day — a very original treatise, on a subject of great interest ; 
every page of which evinces the presence of an able reasoner, and of a 
penetrating intellect. The object of the writer is to show that the 
anguments advanced to prove that the great doctrine is discoverable by 
the light of unaided reason are untenable, and that it has been the 
province of revelation alone to bring life and immortality to light. 

If the first position be established, the other necessarily follows, and 
the argument is therefore confined to the refutation of the arguments 
from reason ; but his views having been misunderstood, the author now 
takes care to let it be seen that he does believe in the immortalityfof the 
soul as revealed in Scripture ; and, to our minds, the inquiry and its 
result are of much importance, as showing the necessity of a revelation 
to make known to us a fact so essential to our happiness and hope. 

Another important use of such an inquiry is indicated by the 
author i 

' The nnmber is probably considerable of those who, despairing of an immortalitjr 
of bliss hereafter, are but too content to renounce an immortality of being, and tc 
accept a destiny no better than that of the '* beasts -which perish.*' For the con- 
futation or exposure of such scepticism, Scripture texts, however decisive, would be, 
we need scarcely say, wholy futile. It is observable that the particular point on 
which we are enjoined in Scripture to be prepared to justify our faith is precisely 
that which unbelievers of this class would discredit: **Be ready always to give an 
answer to every one who asketh you a reason of the hope which is in you with 
meekness and fear." 

* Many, who are at the farthest remove from professed scepticism, are yet subjecf 
to illapses of sceptical thought, their scruples respecting perhaps, among oUier 
doctrines, the leading one now under notice. In this age of general reading, an' 
entire ignorance of such scruples is the privilege (if it be privilege) probably of few. 
The scruples involve no guilt ; but they may be productive of much disquietude, 
and are not always unattended with danger. For the satisfaction then of our own 
minds, as well as of those of others, an inquiry into the rational evidences of our* 
immortality cannot but be deemed of prime importance." pp. 1, 2. 

The author sets before him the Phcedo of Plato, the Tusculance 
DisptUationes of Cicero, and Drew's Essay on the Immateriality, SfCy 
of the Human Soul, and disposes of the arguments which are produced 
in these works, which he justly considers as embodying the testimony 
of reason on the subject he has undertaken to discuss. 

It has often appeared to us that the ancient writers do not speak 
with that degree of confidence on the subject which is usually ascribed 
to them; and this point is clearly established by Dr. Gray. He 
says: 

* If we examine the most celebrated ancient treatises on the subject, we do not 
find the authors generally claiming for their speculations more than a high pro- 
bability. Cicero, one of the most distinguished, while he discovers a strong bias to 
the belief of immortality, yet argues at great length on the other alternative, 

anxiously 
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pleased with them, and that few will wholly concur in them. This argues 
much honesty and indepCDdence of mind, and g^reat earnestness for 
troth ; and it indicates that the good old stuff of which martyrs were 
made, is not altogether lost. Dr. Dayidson may here well speak for 
himself. 

' The aathor cao hardly cherish the hope Off being exempted firom considerable 
animadTernoD. He has counted the cost of manifold censure. Troth most not be 
ncrificed to nsage or party. It is better to comply with the suggestions of con- 
science than to ^ease men. Tbe&TOorofothers, gamed at the expense of conceding 
what conscience disallows, is too dearly purchased. But he is averse to polemics. 
He will not hastily allow himself to be dragged into oontrorersy. So much of misre- 
presentation and asperity is mixed up with it, as to render it a most unprofitable and 
mjurioos employment Neither is it worth while to reply to pereoos who nibble 
at minute particulars and things immaterial, while Aey are unable or indisposed 
to gmpple fiurly andfblly with the main prindples incolcated.' p. ix. 

It may be reg^tted that it should have devolved on one so averse 
to polemics to handle the thorny topics which men of peace avoid. 
The author indeed admits that — 

' There are phenomena in the religious world which appear to discourage a timid 
•writer from attempting to discuss the subject of die following lectures. And when 
these symptems dissuading from its examination are of a cheering aspect to tibe 
pious mind, it becomes a matter of serious reflection whether the matter should be 
publicly agitated. And yet the author cannot believe that the religious sects now 
existing, are better prepared, in reality, to amalgamate with one another, than they 
were a century ago *, or that an examination of the topic is likely to impede their 
further incorporation, should that incorporation appear desirable or near. It is 
possible, indeed, that the narrow-minded adherent of a party may magnify the 
importance of belonging to his own denomination so highly as to look on all odien 
with an evil eye, or with profound pity, as if they were deeply involved in serious 
error ; but the man who endeavours to rise above the views of interested partisans, 
will treat the subject in a more liberal spirit. While indicating hb own preferences, 
he will be carefal not to provoke the bitter recrimination of those who differ from 
him.' pp. v., vi. 

We like this ; and although, with Dr. Davidson, we doubt that 
the day of €imalgamatwn is near, or perhaps desirable ; we do trust 
that the day of charity and forbearance, of true tolerance — nay, of 
brotherly love, among those who, although they may differ in mattos 
of ecclesiastical polity, claim to be 'all one in Christ Jesus,' or at least 
to be of near neighbourhood in Him, is not only much nearer than it 
was fifty years ago, but is even now at hand, if it be not already come. 
It surely shall not much longer be a reproach to us, that it is only in 
the things of Christ that we practically hesitate to know and love a 
neighhour. 

The plan of Dr. Davidson required him to examine for himself all 
the texts bearing, or supposed to bear, upon the subject. This he has 
done in his usual thorough manner; and it quite consists with the 
objects of our own publication for us to bear witness that many im- 
portant passages of the New Testament are so well and so ably dis- 
cussed in these pages as to render it unsafe for any one whose atten- 
tion may hereafter be turned to these subjects, or who undertakes to 
write on these texts, to suffer himself to remain unaquainted with 
thb author's studies in them. 

Immortality : 
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Immortcdity : its real and alleged Evidences: being an Endeavour 
to ascertain how far the Future Existence of the Human Soul is 
discoverable by Reason. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with Observations on Future Punishment. By J. T. Gray. 
London, Jackson and Walford, 1848. 8vo. pp. iv. 70. 

This pamphlet offers the reader something not often to be met with 
in our day — a very original treatise, on a subject of great interest ; 
every page of which evinces the presence of an able reasoner, and of a 
penetrating intellect. The object of the writer is to show that the 
anguments advanced to prove that the great doctrine is discoverable by 
the light of unaided reason are untenable, and that it has been the 
province of revelation alone to bring life and immortality to light. 

If the first position be established, the other necessarily follows, and 
the argument is therefore confined to the refutation of the arguments 
from reason ; but his views having been misunderstood, the author now 
takes care to let it be seen that he does believe in the immortalityfof the 
soul as revealed in Scripture ; and, to our minds, the inquiry and its 
result are of much importance, as showing the necessity of a revelation 
to make known to us a fact so essential to our happiness and hope. 

Another important use of such an inquiry is indicated by the 
anthor c 

' The number is probably considerable of those who, despairing of an immortalitjr 
of bliss hereafter, are but too content to renounce an immortality of being, and to- 
accept a destiny no better than that of the '* beasts -which perish.*' For the con- 
futation or exposure of such scepticism, Scripture texts, however decisive, would be, 
we need scarcely say, wholy futile. It is observable that the particular point on 
which we are enjoined in Scripture to be prepared to justify our faith is precisely 
that which unbelievers of this class would discredit : '* Be read^ always to give an 
answer to every one who asketh you a reason of the hope which is in you with 
meekness and fear." 

* Many, who are at the farthest remove from professed scepticism, are yet subject 
to illapses of sceptical thought, their scruples respecting perhaps, among other 
doctrines, the leading one now under notice. In this age of general reading, an* 
entire ignorance of such scruples is the privilege (if it be privilege) probably of few. 
The scruples involve no guilt ; but they may be productive of much disquietude, 
and are not always unattended with danger. For the satisfaction then of our own 
minds, as well as of those of others, an inquiry into the rational evidences of our* 
immortality cannot but be deemed of prime importance." pp. 1, 2. 

The author sets before him the Phcedo of Plato, the Tusculance 
Disputationes of Cicero, and Drew's Essay on the Immateriality^ Sfc, 
of the Human Soul, and disposes of the arguments which are produced 
in these works, which he justly considers as embodying the testimony 
of reason on the subject he has undertaken to discuss. 
. It has often appeared to us that the ancient writers do not speak 
with that degree of confidence on the subject which is usually ascribed 
to them; and this point is clearly established by Dr. Gray. He 



' If we examine the most celebrated ancient treatises on the subject, we do not 
&nd the authors generally claiming for their speculations more than a high pro- 
bability. Cicero, one of me most distinguished, while he discovers a strong bias to 
the belief of immor^ity, yet argues at great length on the other alternative, 

anxiously 
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anxiously extracting whatever consolation he can from the latter hypothesis. In 
different parts of his writings his mind seems to be oscillating between the two 
extremes. He expressly tells us in one passage that he considers it the business of 
a deity alone to detenmne the truth decisively. The tone of the Athenian philo- 
sopher — 

** Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men," 

was more oonfident ; but even he did not succeed, it would appear, in imparting 
his confidence to his friends. We have, it is well known, a record by Plato of his 
discussion of this very point in his closing hours. In the course of this discussion, 
we find one of the party thus expressing his state of feeling : " I cannot but subscribe 
to what Socrates has said ; yet I own that the greatness of the subject, and the 
natural weakness of man, occasion within me a sort of distrust and incredibility." 

* A still more remarkable confession on the subject is that which is attributed to 
the same speaker in an earlier part of the dialogue : — ** One of these two things must 
be done : we must either learn the truth from others, or find it out ourselves. 
If both ways fail us, amidst all human reasons, we must fix upon the strongest and 
'most forcible, and trust to that as to a ship, while we pass through this stormy sea, 
and endeavour to avoid its tempests, until we find out one more firm and sure, 
such as a promise or revelation, upon which we may happily accomplish the voyage 
of this life, as in a vessel that fears no danger." 

' In this passage we have a distinct admission of the need of a direct communica* 
tion from above {KAyot Buas ris), in order to full satisfaction. Whether the passage 
exhibits the sentiments of the writer himself, we cannot be sure ; might we so 
regard it, it would, taken Jn connection with the sentence from Cicero above, be 
virtually a surrender, on reason's part, of the competition. Here, accordingly, our 
obligations to the Christian Scriptures commence. For precarious surmise, they 
give us authoritative statement ; for the glimmer of twilight, the blfize of day.' pp. 
4,6. 

The arguments for the soul's immortality, founded, or professing to 
be founded, on pure reason, derivable from the capacities of the soul 
— from our moral instincts — from the analogies of external nature — 
from the alleged instinctive expectation in human minds of a future 
Hfe — and from the present aspects of the moral world — are all very 
ably handled by the author. 

It is highly to the credit of this writer that he produces the argu- 
ments he offers with the utmost force and distinctness, and nowhere 
understates the positions he refutes, in order to facilitate his own labour 
in disposing of them. The dissertation is altogether well worthy of the 
attention which, from its appearance in a second edition, we presume it 
has obtained. 

Jlie Olive, Fine, and Palm; embraeing an JUustration of the nume- 
rous Allusions in Scripture to these Trees and their Produce, 
With an Introduction by John Kitto, D.D. Grant and Taylor, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 16mo. pp. 164. 

This is an able and very useful little work, crowded with all sorts 
of well-digested information on the subjects of which it treats. The 
manner in which these three principal products mentioned in Scripture 
are here handled, furnish a very excellent specimen of the illustrative 
mode of treating subjects of this description ; and the reader may feel 
some surprise at the very large number of Scripture texts which receive 
illustration in these modest pages. In fiict there is not, we believe, 

any 
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any text in which either of these products are mentioned, which are 
not brought under the reader's notice, and concerning which all the 
information requisite for its elucidation is not furnished. In the article 
on the Vine, we perceive tliat the author adopts the views which the 
temperance writers take of what is called * the wine question ;' and 
the reader may here find, in a small space, a clear statement of the 
interpretations these writers give of the passages of Scripture in which 
wine is mentioned. The work being intended for popular use, the 
author has skilfully avoided encumbering his pages with the forms of 
learning, although the results of much learned research are embodied 
in them. The Introduction, by Dr. Kitto, treats chiefly of the general 
subject of Scripture natural history, and of the difficulties by which 
that very interesting branch of Biblical study is surrounded. 

Address to the Friends of Zion, By the Right Eev. Samuel Gobat, 
Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland, at Jerusalem. 
November 2, 1847. Hatchard and Son, London, 1848. 12mo. pp. 
31. 

The object of this address is to interest the Christian public in con- 
tributing towards the formation of a fund for the support, or rather 
for the assistance, of the Jews converted in Jerusalem. Bishop Gobat 
says: — 

* As &r as we can know there is a spirit of inqniry among the Jews. I am told 
from time to time that there are many Jews who are truly convinced that Jesos 
is the Messiah ; many who secretly read the New Testement, fewer those who 
have the courage to open their minds to, or even to visit or receive visits from the 
missionaries, and very few those who have the courage to confess their faith in a 
crucified Saviour.* pp. 6, 7. 

It is stated that five adult Jews have received baptism during the 
past year, and that since 1839 the whole number of Jews who have 
been baptized at Jerusalem is thirty-one adults, with twenty-six children 
of the same people. Some of these have gone forth among their brethren 
in Egypt and Persia, to labour as missionaries and missionary agents. 
Those who remain at Jerusalem, the bishop says, work hard to earn 
their livelihood by the sweat of their brow ; and * although deficient 
in many respects with regard to spiritual life, they endeavour to grow 
in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.' 
Tliis leads Bishop Gobat to the gist of his address. He says : — 

* It is well known, as already stated, that the Jews of Palestine are generally 
very poor ; wherefore, whenever an individual is so far convinced of the truth of 
the Gospel as to ask further instruction, he loses the allowances upon which he lived 
as a Jew ; and has no other means of avoiding starvation but to cast himself, at 
least visibly, upon the help of our missionary party. And as the allowance at the 
disposal of ihe missionaries, for the purpose of relieving the most pressing wants of 
inquirers and proselytes, is quite inadequate to numerous claims made upon them, 
this difficulty is increased in proportion to the success which they have as Christian 
missionaries. Hence, latterly, when several Jews seemed disposed to embrace 
Christianity, one of the missionaries observed that, when he met them, he was 
always afraid that they might express a decided wish to be especially instructed 
and baptized, because he could not foresee how they could be preserved n'om starva- 
tion i And here it is my solemn duty publicly to state, that the missionary party 
deprive themselves of many comforts, not to say more, in order to be enabled to 

relieve 
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relieve thfir KufTeriog brethren of the house of Israel, before and after baptism. 
Af ikr a» I know the pros«.>I}-tes in this place, they are generally disposed to wor]^ 
In one way or other, in order to earn their liTelihood ; bat we have no employment 
to give to any great number of them in this oonntrj, and if we send them to other 
reiBote placvs, we most pay their passage, as has been the case with' six during the 
present year, of whom only two had any means of travelling/ pp. 10, 11. 

The Mincerity of the converts being thus tested by the certain 
«u;rific(^ they make, and by their willingnem to work for their living, 
we certainly think that they are entitled to the consideration which the 
bishop claims for them, ancl that the burden of their maintenance ought 
not to rent exclusively u[H)n the resources of the missionary party of 
Jerusalem. At the same time we cannot suffer to pass without some 
animail version, the dread the missionaries are represented as expressing 
lest too many converts should offer for the means of subsisting them. 
Is the Lord's liand shortened that he cannot now, as of old, provide for 
all the necessities of those who leave kindred, house, or land for his 
sake? In these things we greatly want in these days something more 
of the fine old apostolical /otVA — fidth to believe, without wavering, that 
the Shepherd will, in His own way, provide sufHciently for all thesheqp 
that are brought into his fold. 

It is curious to see how the Jerusalem episcopate has actually 
become, as was foretold on the appointment of Bishop Alexander, 
primarily a mission to the Jews. The experience of his successor as 
a missionary to Eastern Christians, may tend to give the establishment 
a wider scope ; but it will still remain essentially a missionary station, 
with a bishop at the head of it, notwithstanding that this was by no 
means the object of the founders of this singular bishopric. 

It seems that the Protestant church on Mount Zion is so far ad- 
vanced that it is expected to be completed in the course of this spring, 
and, says tlie Bishop, * as Easter is tlie season when we have the greater 
number of travellers who take interest in our work, and strengthen our 
hands with their presence, I have fixed upon Weilnesday in Passion 
week, tlie 19th of April, for the consecration of the building to the 
service of our Redeemer.' 



BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



It 18 probably knowD to many of our readers that the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, is preparing for publication an important work, to be called Tlie First 
Epistle General of Peter, illvstrated in Expository ZHacourses, which, from the 
well-known qualifications and high reputation of the author, is expected with pecu- 
liar interest, especially in Scotland. It is to form three octavo volumes, of from 
450 to 500 pages each, which will be published successively. The first volume is 
in the press, and will probably appear in or soon after May. 

We are happy to perceive that Clark's Foreign Theological Library is proceeding 
with vigour and promptitude. The first volume for tilie present year, whidi has 
just come to hand, is the second volume of Dr. Davidson's translation of Gieseler's 
Ecclesiastical History, The other volumes for the year are to be the second and 
third volumes of Olshauscn's Comrnentary on the Go^xU; and the third volume, 

completing 
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completing the work, of Hengstenberg*s Commentary on the Psalms, We can safely, 
and with entire satisfaction, recommend the series of translations embraced in this 
* Library ' to the attention of our readers, who, by becoming subscribers, can obtain 
them much more cheaply than in the usual way, the price being doubled to non- 
subscribers. 

A return of the number of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, and Psalms, printed, 
published, and sold by the Queen's printer in England, and by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, furnishes the following results, which are important as 
showing the total production {including all societies) during the period which the 
statement covers. Bibles published and sold by the Queen's printer from 1837 to 
1847, 2,284,540; Testaments, during the same period, 1,971,877; Prayer-books, 
during the same period, 1,464,690; Psalms, 1,179,216; amount of drawback of 
paper duty received in the same period, 23,952/. Ids. Sd, Bibles printed at the 
University press, Oxford, from Jan. I, 1838, to Dec. 31, 1847, 2,612,750; Testa- 
ments, 2,062,250; Prayer-books, 2,648,660; Psalms, 1,685,250; Psalters, 76,000 ; 
Apocryphas, 63,500; arawback, 32,472/. for ten years. Number of Bibles and 
Testaments sold by the University press of Oxford to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, from Jan. 1, 1838, to Dec. 31, 1847 :— Bibles, 1,167,71 1 ; Testaments, 
1,373,130. Number of Bibles printed at the Cambridge University press from 
Michaelmas, 1836, to Michaelmas, 1847 : — Bibles, 895,500 ; Testaments, 1,111,600; 
Conunon Prayers, 591,600; Psalms, 403,700; Apocryphas, 29,550. Number of 
Bibles bought by the British and Foreign Bible Society from the Queen's printers, 
from Jan. 1. 1837, to Dec. 31, 1847 :— Bibles, 1,314,031; Testaments, 1,352,604; 
Psalms, 92,622. Number of books bought by the same society from the Oxford 
University during the same period: — Bibles, 1,151,276; Testaments, 1,355,926; 
Psalms, 30,900. Number of books bought by the same society from the Cambridge 
University during the same period ; — Bibles, 527,846 ; 'Testaments, 737,496 ; 
Psalms, 10,200. 

We learn by a letter from Professor Edwards, of Andover, U. S., one of the 
editors of the Bihlioiheca Sacra, that * a very important work has been lately pub- 
lished in this country, a translation of Neauder's Church History, in two thick octavo 
volumes. The translation is made with great accuracy and fidelity, by one of our 
best German scholars. Professor Torrey, of the University of Vermont.' We have 
seen the first of these two volumes, and when the second comes to hand hope to 
notice the whole work. The first volume is a good specimen of American typo- 
graphy, and has for a frontispiece a characteristic portrait of the author, reduced, 
as we perceive, from one recently published in Germany, We see that this first 
volume (without the portrait) has been reprinted, so as to form two volumes of 
the last year's issue of the Foreign Theological Library. 

From the same source we also learn that Professor Moses Stuart has been at work 
for some time upon a Commentary on the Prophet Daniel. To this he has probably 
been led by his recent labours on the Apocalypse. 

We are also informed that a new and condensed edition of Barnes's Notes on 
Isaiah is in the press ; and that * Dr. Robinson's New Testament Lexicon, and his 
translation of Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon, are both nearly if not quite exhausted/ 
This last, we should think, cannot be the new and improved edition, which we 
mentioned in our last number, that Dr. Robinson hnd in the press, and which 
another correspondent in America says he is * bringing out.* The statement doubt- 
less refers to the previous edition of 1844. 

A Hebrew Bible (a facsimile of the large Tauchnitz edition) has appeared in the 
United States. 

Dr. J. J. Stahelin has published a work on the Messianic predictions of the Old 
Testament with reference to the principal citations in the New Testament (Z>w 
Messianischen Weissagungen des A. T. in ihrer Entstehung, Entwickelung und Aua- 
bildung, &c.). Its object is to explain all the expectations of the Jewish people on 
natural principles. It is described as a useful work, and worthy of notice ; but, as 
may be expected, furnishing occasion for much criticism. 

A manual Polyglott Bible is advertised to be edited by Dr. R. Stler and Dr. K. 
G. W. Theile {Polyglotten-Bibel zum praktiachen Handgehrauchy &c.). It is to 
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coiitata the originml Wxt, the LXX., the Valgate, and the German of Liother, 
together with the most important Tanations of the principal German translttiom. 
The Old I'mtament is to be completed in three volnmeSy the first of which is pro- 
niied at Katter 

We observe in the German periodicals the announcement of two prizes to be 
giren for the two best esAajs in German on the obaeryance of the Lord's day 
(fV6rr die Sonntags'llwilittMnq). The object of the essays is to show firom tlie 
Word of (>od that one whole day in seven has from the beginning been set apart by 
the liord of the world for his worship. The essa3rs are to be sent in by the end of 
December, 1848. The jndges are Otto ▼. Gerlach, Ed. Knntze, KF. Ball, Aug. 
Khrard, and F. Hi&rter. The prizes are respectively 150 and 100 ducats (aboat 7C/. 
and 47/. sterling). The announcement is made by Dr. Marriott, and dated Basel, 
Ist Dec. 1847. 

We observe in the Evangelical Chrittendom for March an announcement of the 
death of Dr. Bretschneider, * once the most learned and sealous defender of GermSD 
Rationalism,' in the seventy-second year of his age. 

Dr. F. C. liaur, of Tubingen, has just published his critical inquiries into the 
eanonical Gospels, their connection with each other, their chairacter and origin 
(Kritiiwhe Untertuchungen uher die kanonischen EvcMgelien^ &c.). The substance of 
the work has already appeared in various numbers of the Theologiache JahrbScher 
since 1844. He appears to reject all the Gospels as genuine historical accounts, 
except Matthew ; and even in this remaining Gospel he supposes many alterations 
and additions. We shall look with interest to Uie efforts of^German theologians in 
defending the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels against this attack. We 
can feel no doubt that the searching investigation to which the canonical books of 
the New Testament are now subject^ by continental divines, will issue in the esta- 
blishment of the truth on a firmer babis. 

An anonymous treatise has lately been published at Berlin, which arrives at the 
same conclusion as Dr. Baar does respecting the canonical Gospels. It bears the 
somewhat singular title, A02 MOI ITOT XTCl, Oder das Abhangigkeitsverhaltmss 
der vier kanonisthen Evangelien unier einander, nachgeweisen vom Standpunckte des 
Glaubent. According to this author, the Gospel of Matthew is the only one of the 
four accounts which contains the genuine history of Christ ; the others give merely 
their own subjective views of that history. The author imagines that this theory 
will remove all difficulties and contradictious, and that everything will be hereby 
rendered clear and harmonious. 

The attacks previously made by Dr. Baur on the Epistles have called forth several 
replies. A Latin tract in defence of the Epistle to the Philippians has appeared 
from the pen of Dr. Liinemann (Paiili ad Philippenses epistola contra F, (j. Bau- 
rium defendity &c.). It is described as a very successful work. Dr. M. Baumgarten 
also has brought out a work on the genuineness of the pastoral Epistles, with especial 
reference to the recent attack of Dr. Baur (Xh'e Aechtheit der Pastoralbriefe mit be- 
sonderer Rucksichty &c.). 

A practical CJommentarv on the historical books of the New Testament {Prac- 
tischer Commentar uher der historischen Schnften des N. 7!, &c.) is in course of 
publication at Altenburg, without the name of the author. The first Lieferung 
has already appeared ; three more, completing the Gospel of Matthew, are to appear 
in the course of the present year. The publisher states that the author is already 
favourably known to the public by his theological works, and that he has been 
labouring at this Commentary for thirty years. 

A translation into German of Dr. Merle d'Aubign^s History of the Reformaliott 
has been commenced by Dr. M. Runkel. It is to be completed in five or six volumes, 
one of which has appeared ; and it is published at a very low price, so as to become 
an * evangelical book of the people.* 

We have before us a Commentary on the Book of Joshua {Commentar uher das 

Buck Josua) by Dr. C. F. Keil, Professor of Exegesis and of Oriental Luiguages in 

the University of Dorpat. In his preface the object of the author is thus stated : 

* To break down the prevalence of Rationalism as to the Old Testament, to oppose 
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the wide-spread prejudices respecting it which ha-ve grown into formal articles of 
belief, and to help forward a true understanding of it, and one animated by ftith, is 
the object of this Commentary ; as it is also of that on the books of Kings, which 
appeared not long since. It will be followed, if God will, by a similar endeavour 
in reference to the other historical books.' We hope in a future number to eive 
oar readers a more detailed account of the work. Dr. Keil has also published an 
essay on the historical credibility of the books of Chronicles, and the integrity of 
the book of Ezra {Apologetischer Versuch uber die Bucher der Chronik und uber 
die IntegritiU des Bucns Esra). 

A new Harmony of the Gospels has been published by Jos. Henr. Friedlieb, 
Prof. Extr. of Theol. in the University of Breslau, under the title Quatuor Evan" 
gelia Sacra Matthcei, Marci, Lucce, Johannis, in harmoniam redacta, Textum cum 
Cod. Ephraemi Syr. Reg. nunc demum accurate contulitf &c. J. H. Friedlieb. 

The first half of the eighth Abtheilung of Meyer's Critico-ezegetical Commentary 
on the New Testament {Kritisch-exeget. Commentar Uber das JV, T,), containing the 
Epistle to the Philippians, has recently appeared. 

The Commentary of Maurer on the Old Testament ( Commentarius gram. exeget» 
in Vet. Test.) has, after an interval of five years, been continued by Heiiigstedt, who 
has published the first section of vol. iv., containing the commentary on Job. The 
second part of this volume, containing Solomon's Song and Ecclesiastes, was adver- 
tised to appear at Michaelmas last, but we are not aware that it has been yet 
published. 

The Zeitschrijt der Veutschen Morgenldndischen Geselhchqft, Heft iii. and iv., 
contains an extract of a letter from Dr. Schultz, the Prussian consul at Jerusalem. 
It states that the King of Prussia has undertaken to found a scientific library at 
Jerusalem. Professor Kodiger has been authorized tQ draw up a list of the books 
which are to form the foundation of the collection. Dr. Schultz promises himself 
much use from it to the theologians, orientalists, historians, and naturalists, whose 
increasing visits to the Holy Land he anticipates. 
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the Old Masters, &c. Square fcp. 8to. S1«. 

Reason, Revelation, and Faith : some Few Thoughts. By a Bengal Civilian. 

ISmo. pp. 939. ii.M. 

Rest in the Church. By the Author of '* From Oxford to Rome ; and how it 

flured with aome who lately made the Joomey." 12mo. pp. 360. 6<. 6d. 

The Churchtiian's Guide to the use of the English Liturgy, in Eight Lectures. 

By the Rev. J. E Riddle, M.A. 8vo. pp. 200. 3s. $d. 

Questions on the Four Gospels : designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schools. 

By Albert Barnes. 12mo. pp. 240. St. 

Congregational Independency in Contradistinction to Episcopacy and Presbj- 

terianism, the Church Polity of the New Testament. By Ralph Wardfakw. 12mo. (Glasgow), 
pp. 396. bi. 6<f. 

Ecclesia Dei : a Vision of the Church. With a Preface, Notes, and Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. pp. 102. 3«. 

The Cong^ d*Elire ; or the Present Mode of making English Bishops con- 
sidered in its l>earing8 upon the Consciences of the Clergy, and uti Union of Church and State. 
By Chiistopher Benson, M.A. 8vo. pp. 28. Is. 

Statements and Reflections respecting the Church and the Universities. By 

Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo. pp. 48. U. 

Synopsis of the Tabernacle of Israel, compiled from the Pentateuch, and Ex- 
planatory of the Model of that Structure recently made by the Rev. R. W. Hartshorn, A.B 
4to. pp 26. \s. 

Is the Doctrine of Endless Punishment True or False ? Dialogues between a 

Calvinist, Arminian, Baxterian, and Berean. 12mo. pp. 20. Is. 

Reply to the Arguments advanced against the Removal of the remaining Dis- 
abilities of the Jews. By Francis Henry (Joldsmid. 8vo. pp. 58. U.6d. 
Expository Lectures on the Second Psalm. By the Rev. Peter Mearns, 

Coldstream. U. 

The Christian Eucharist. By the Rev. Peter Mearns, Coldstream. 6d. 

The Olive, Vine, and Palm. With Introduction by John Kitto, D.D. 

Is. 6<f. 

Sermons on the Histories of Scripture ; intended for Family and Village 

Reading. By the Rev. Arthur Roberts. 12mo. pp. 356. 4s. 6d. 

Songs of the Holy Land. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 124. 7*. 6d. 

Spiritual Heroes ; or, Sketches of the Puritans, their Character and Times. 

By J. Stoughton. Post 8vo. pp. 448. 9s. 

The 
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The Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited 

by the Rev. Wm. Hanna, LL.D. Vol. IL 8vo. pp. 478. 10« 6d. 

A Systematic Analysis of Bishop 6utler*s Analogy of Natural and Revealed 

Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature. By John Wilkinson. 8vo. pp. 148. b$. 

Consideration ; or, Modern Christianity Compared with the Bible. By M. 

S. C. 12mo. (Leamington), pp. 170. 2». Bd. 

The Pastor's Gift ; or, a Manual of Pastoral Instruction, in Letters from a 

Pastor to his Flock. By Alexander Gardon, M.A., 1848. 16mo. pp. 120. 

Immortality : its real and alleged Evidences. Second Edition. By J. T. Gray, 

8vo. pp. 70. 2s, 

Sketches from the Cross : a Review of the Characters connected with the 

Crucifixion of Our Lord : to which is added, a Notice of the Character of Balaam. By John 
Jordan Davies. Post 8vo. pp. 370. 6«. 

Scripture Symbolism ; or, Tabernacle Architecture. By the Rev. Samuel 

Garratt, B.A. 8vo. pp. 196. 35. 6d. 

Hymns for the Week and Hymns for the Seasons, Translated from the Latin. 

12mo. pp. 208. 4s. 

Antichrist: a Poem With Notes and Sketches of Oriental Scenes. By the 

Rev. H. Newton, A.B. 8vo. pp. 304. 9s. 

Convocation, its Hidden Truths ; or, the Inalienable Right of the Cliurch to 

meet in Synod, independently of the Houses of Convocation. By the Rev. Charles Smith, B.D. 
8vo. pp. 78. 2s. 

The Whole Works of the most Rev. James Ussher, D.D., with a Life of the 

Author and an Account of his Writings by Charles Richard Ebrington, D.D. In 16 Vols. 
Vol.1. 8vo. (Dublin), pp. 516. 12*. 

A Catechism of Biblical Antiquities, in 3 parts. Part I. Political Antiquities 

of the Jews ; compiled, by permission, from the Rev. T. Hartwell Home's Intxoduction to the 
Bible, for the Use of Schools. By T- Bowman. 12rao. pp. 88. 28. 

A Biblical Lexicon of Two Thousand Five Hundred Names of Men and 

Places in the Bible. By Samuel Cozens, L.P.R.S. Fcp. pp. 180. 2s. 6d. 

An Ecclesiastical Biography ; containing the Lives of Ancient Fathers and 

Modem Divines. By Walter Farquhar Hook. Vol. IV. 12mo. (Leeds), pp. 614. 6«. 

The Jew ; or, the Crisis of Judaism exemplified. By the Rev. Alfred Mortez 

Myers. 18mo. pp. 288. 3s. 

The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord's Ministry Harmonized ; with Reflections. 

By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D. Part II. 12mo. pp. 468. Bs. 

The Jews of the 19th Century : a Collection of Essays, Reviews, and His- 
torical Notices. By the Rev. W. Ayerst. Post 8vo. pp. 438. 6«. 

Christianity of Abraham ; ** Faith which worketh by Love ;" with Patriarchal 

Prophecy. 12mo. pp. 454. 7s. 

Six Letters on Dr. Todd's Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist 

in the Apocalypse. By E. B. Denison, M .A. I2mo. pp. 126. is. 

The History of the Revival and Progress of Independency in England since 

the Period of the Reformation. By Joseph Fletcher. Vol. III. 12mo. pp. 300. Is. 6d. 

Who will Live for Ever ? An examination of Luke xx 36 ; with Notes. By 

John Howard Hinton, MA. 8vo. pp. 32. It. 

The Scriptural Idea of Faith : an Essay on the use of the Term " Faith " in 

the Writings of the Holy Apostles. By Francis H. Nash, A.M. 12mo. (Dublin), pp. 174. 4*. 

FOREIGN. 
Acta Apostolorum a Luca conscripta. Ad fid. cod. Cantabrigiensis et reliquor. 

monumentonim denuo recens. et interiwet. est F. A. Borncmann. 8vo. Is. 

Artaud de Montor: Histoire des souverains pontifes romains. Vol. VIII. 

8vo. 6«. 

Bamabse et dementis Romani Epistolse recens. Ed. de Muralto. ISmo. 

Tur. 2s. ed. 

Baur (F. C), Kritische Untersuchulngen uberdie kanonischen Evangelien, ihr 

Verhaltniss zu einander, ihren Charakter n. tTrsprang. 8vo. Tub. 11«. 
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Bible : tlio (icmuin IlIuttrAted Bible, Liither*8 Vereioo, with many hundred 

woodaits from 4cd|nu Uj nHali>, Vrit. Sehaatr, and oUmvb. To b* eompleted in 00 Nnaben. 
Not. 1 to ira an pabltalMd, earh 94. An Emtion in «nuai (blio, on thick pnper, it also pDl> 
1l«b«d. Tob«eomplctiidin lS5Niimben. Not. 1 to 46 are pablUMd, aneh «!. 

Codex NoYi Tettameoti Deuterocanonicus, rive Patres Apostolici. Recens. 

R. 4a Ifofalto. Paitle. !. Barnabv at Ctemcatif Komani Bpiatola. l«mo. Tat, U. 64. 

Corput Apoloffetarum Chriftianonira Saec. II. Ed. J. C. T. Otto. Vol. I. 

n. Jaatlnl PhlhMOfihi H Maftrrft Opera, Tbm. 1. Pkra 1. Opera Jnstini indnbitaU. Ed. 8, 
itfvatueurlaademala. tTO. Jen*. 4«. W. 

Ebrard (A.). Reformtrtet Kht^henbuch. Vollftiind. Sammlong der in der 

n^brn. Klrrhe elnfefihrten Klidienfebete a. Pormulare cam ptakt. Oebr. eingeriebtet 
4to. ZTir. Wm.U. 

Emng«lia Sacra IV. in Ilannoniani redacta. Textiun cam Codice Ephraeini 

4>_. — . ^ deaaam aeeurate contuUt, et Tariia leetionibas tarn alienun eodicam turn to!' 

reeeatiemmqae aditionuna praaCantia. a^yeet. recogn. J. H. Friedlieb. 9m>. 



Expofitio St. mistae atqne Rubricarum, seu Catechismus latargicus. Juzta 

dktau R. I). J. If ohran. Cam Maria del Monte. 8to. Trevir. 9s, 

Friedlaender (S.), Getrhichte des itraetitischeD Volkea. Yon d. iiltesten bii 

Mif d. naueate Zeit. Pkrt I. 8vo. I.«ipa. f «. 

Hagt'nbach (K. R.), Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Sod impr. Ed. 2 toU. 

•vo. Leipa. \U, 
Kimchi (Rabbi David), Radicum Liber, s. Hebraenm Biblionim Lexicon. 
Can animadTaraion. BUae leritae. Bdid. J. H. ft. Bleianthal el F.Lebreeht. Faac II. 4to. 
Bcrol. \U, Comidete lis, td, 

Latroone : Recueil des inaeriptions grecouea et latinea de TEgypte, €tudi^ 

dans laor rapport avee Vhistoire politique, radmlnJatiatlon int^rieota, etc. 4to. Vol. IL mi 
atlas, 8/. »f. 

Luther (M.), Geistliche Lieder, mit den in seinen Lebzeiten gebraochlidiai 

ginfwelsen. 'Hafaui|«g. ▼. P. WaekeraH«l. With Border Drawinga by G. Konig. 4to. 
Stuttff. 9f. 

Movers (F. C.)» Phbnirische Texte erklart. Part II. Das Opferweaen der 

Karthager. Commentar nr Opfeftafisl ▼. Maaellle. 8vo. Breal. 3ff. 

Neander (A.)* Geschichte der Pflansong u. Leitung der christ. Kirche durcb 

die Apofltel. 4th impr. Ed. mapt, fl vols. Svo. Hamb. 1<U. 

Origenis Opera omnia. Ed. C. et C. Vine. De la Rue. Denuo recens. emend. 

castigav. d H. E. Lommataeh— completa in S5 vols. ISmo. Berlin, 1884-48. 7/. IQr. 

Philippi (F. A.), Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Romer. Abth. L 

Einleitung und Kap. 1-6. Svo. frlang. Sf. 6d. 

Scenes de la vie orientale. Les femmos de Caire. Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Schwarz (Rabbi J.), Latest Description of Palestine (in Hebrew). Svo. 

Hamb. 6s, M, 

Testamcntum NoVum Graece. Ex recognitione Knappii emendatioa edid. C. 

O. O. Theile. Editio, star. S, emendatior. l6mo. Leips. 2s. 6d. 

Thomas k Kempis, de Imitatione Christi, beautifully printed with Borders and 

numeroas Woodcuts. 12mo. ehth boards^ U. Bd, Copies in caU; ancient sfcyla, is. ; and ia 
morocco extra, by Hayday, 15». 

The same, for Roman Catholics, with the addition of the 

Preces Miss«, at the same price. 

Theodiri Episcopi Mopsvesteni in Nov. Test, commentariorum quae reperiri 

potuerunt. CoUeglt, dispos. emendav. O. F. Fritzsche, Svo. Turle. 6*. 

Vinet : Etudes ^vangeliques. Svo. 78, 
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Ababbanel, his DOtice of the symbols 
in the rite of purification for leprosy, 
139, note. 

Accentuation, Masoretic, generally ac- 
cords with the structure of members, 
325. 

Adonai, the word explained, 283-285. 

Addison, his criticisms on Paradise Lost, 
241. 

Airica, sacred trees in, 294. 

Alexander, Rev. William Lindsay, D.D., 
his article on certain Idiomatic usages 
of the Plural in Hebrew, 279-289. 

Ambrose, 123, 213. 

Amos, Commentaby on, by Baur, re- 
viewed, 353-364 ; the work commended 
and characterised, 353, 354 ; account of 
the Introduction, 354-359 [see Pro- 
phetism] ; personal relations of Amos, 
his age, &c., 359; origin, plan, and 
literary character of his book, 359, 
360; the translation, 360; particular 
passages examined, 361-364; the posi- 
tion of Amos in the development of 
Israelitism, 364. 

Ancient Christianity^ reference to, 220 
and note. 

Angels: who are the 'angels' of Matt, 
xviii. 10? 365-371. 

Animals forbidden or allowed as food by 
Moses and by Mohammed, 155-159; 
not of clean habits, excluded from use 
as food, 159. 

Antar, the Bedouin romance, 155. 

Arethusa, mother of Chrysostom, 194. 

Antioch, birthplace of Chrysostom, 194 ; 
and the scene of his first triumphs, 
199, 200 ; commotions there, fearfully 
punished, 200, 202 ; social and religious 
condition of, 229-232 ; bishop of, 196. 

Anthbopomobphism, the Philosophy 
OF, 9-21 ; the Scriptural representa- 
tions of the Deity partake largely of 
human characteristics, 9 ; this pecu- 
liarity not limited to any particular 
era, ib, ; how this has been viewed by 
sceptics, 10, 11 ; some believers look 
on it as a divine condescension to 
human faculties, 11, 12; others allege 
the impossibility of imparting know- 
ledge of divine things to man in any 
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Other way, 13 ; others find refuge from 
the diflSculties of the subject in the 
theory of divine vision, 14, 15; applied, 
for instance, to the ascension, 15 : 
language consists only of the signs 
of sensible ideas, 17 ; hence the most 
abstract language possible must par- 
take of the characteristics in question, 
ib. ; nor is the most abstract idea ne- 
cessarily the most correct, 17, 18; 
none or the grounds of objection to 
the an^ropopathia of the Bible can 
be relied upon with certainty, 18 ; 
abstract ideas are morally inefficient, 
19, and indefinite, 19, 20; safest to 
retain those conceptions of divine 
things, in which the Scripture displays 
them to our perceptions, -21. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 121, 124, 125. 

Arabia, sacred trees in, 291. 

Arabian Nights, Lane's translation of, 
155. 

Ass, not allowed as food by Moses, but the 
wild ass allowed by Mohammed, 159. 

Augustme, 114, 121, 123; his work, De 
Voctrina Christiana, 199. 

Authors in the dogmatic or systematic 
theology of continental Europe, 148. 

Azazel, or the ^scape-goat,' the ordi- 
nance not of Egyptian origin, as 
Hengstenberg alleges, 133, 137 ; ob- 
jections to his view of the subject 
stated, 137-140; defended, 379,380. 

B. 

Baali, the word explained, 283-285. 

Barrett's Synopsis of Criticisms, re- 
viewed, 160-167. See Hebrew Cri- 
ticisms. 

Basil, the early friend of Chrysostom, 
196. 

Baur, Dr. 6., his Commentary on Amos, 
reviewed, 353-364 ; notice of him, 353, 
note, 

Bayle, 1 52 ; his Dictionary characterized, 
153. 

Baxter, his Reformed Pastor y 199. 

Bede, cited, 115, 120; his Ecclesiastical 
History^ edited by Dr. Giles, noticed, 
178. 
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Bcrwtria, ProCeawr, hm letarr oa Sjriae 
btenmre. 3^\, 391. i 

BiUkal Inkrlli|W«ee. l»-l»^ 39d<)9S. . 

Bbboo. DuueU kk Cvfif ■fiM cfSoemif \ 
tu lk9i^i^bj Go^ aobccd, 17«, 177. 

Booad* Dr^ tbe complete doctrae oftke 
kfencififstiaa of the Lord's Di j vith 
tbif Sttbbatk atcribed tt> kia, M9. 

Boochrord. 1<Sl, 1(5. 

Bvnec, kts Pmataral Cart, 19Sl 

BMter, poUaled b j csrcase of a moose, 

C. 

CkloMt, his D ItiU tioo OD tW Kcnir- 
rKCioo of tke Sunts who aroae with 
Jesus Christ, tnmslatcd, 112-125; 
notice of his DMHttittniM, 112, sole. 

CklTin, lus Tiew of the Sabbath* 349. 

Carcaf cs, imparted eereoMMiial polivtioo 
even tt> food, 158. 

Cat, not allowed as food by Mohammed, 
U9. 

Celibacy, early preraleoee of wroog no- 
tioos respectinf, 221-223. 

Cetaceoos animaK 158. 

Chakedoo, the Synod at, 209. 

Chalmers, Dr., notice of his DatTy Sarip- 
tare Readimg*, 382-387. 

Chembim, an ardime spnbol, not de- 
lired from the Egyptian qthinz, 134 
and mete. 

Chrtsostom, his birth and education, 
1 93-195 ; trained for the law, 195, 196 ; 
disgusted therewith, and tarns to reli- 
gioos studies, 196 ; ordained a deacon, 
ib. ; bis friendship with Bttil, 196, 197 ; 
his work on the Pruttkoodj 197-199; 
his preaching at Antioch, 199-203; 
his Homilies on the Statues, 200-203; 
becomes archbishop of Constantinople, 
203 ; his popularity as a preacher, and 
his conduct there, 204, 205 ; occasions 
on which the power of his eloquence 
was signally displayed, 205, 206 ; state 
of Christianity in his time, 207, 208 ; 
his £iithfulnes8 gives offence in high 
places, 208, 209 ; deposed and banished, 
209; his tranquillity, 209, 210; re- 
called, 210; again condenmed and 
exiled, ib.; his meekness, 211; de- 
signedly subjected to discomfort and 
privations, ib., which bring him to 
the grave at Comanes, 211 ; view of 
his conduct at Constantinople, 212-214 ; 
and in his banishment, 214, 215; con- 
trasted with that of Cicero and Ovid, 
215-217; character of his mind, 217, 
218 ; his reverence for Scripture, 219, 
220 ; shared in some errors of bis time, 
220, 221 ; his works numerous, 223 ; 



§tw of tlMB pdeoucal, 223 ; some of 
them specified, 22:^225 ; his expnatoTf 
d isc o T MS dnracterixed, 225, 226 ; his 
aarrralled ezeeHenee as a preadier, 
226; dnrader of his rhetoric, and die 
Butter of his sermona, 226-228 ; iaSi- 
cations of the manners of the age 
eollccted from his works, 229-233; 
aroia C M i upti <ip of morals, 232, 233; 
his opinioo thaU the saints arose wIkb 
Christ died, 1 15 ; that diey died agaii, 
123; compared with Jerome, Aagos- 
tine, 233, 234 ; editions of his w<»ks, 
234. 

Clement of Alexandria, 118. 

Comanes, where Chrysostran died, 211. 

Constantinople, atate of the ardnepis- 
eopate oi, 203 ; unseemly canvass for, 
203,204; Chrysostom advanced there- 
to, 204 [see Chryaoatom] ; state of the 
city in the foorUi centory, 208. 

Cornelins k Lapide, 121. 

CoBBBSPOKDEiics. On Death, as eon- 
nected with the Fall, by Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, 167-171 ; on the Scapegoat, 
by the Rer. J. Robertson, 379, 380; 
on Syriae Literatnre, 381, 382. 

CoK, the B^. F. A., D.D, his artide 
on Milton's Paradue Ijott^ 236-257. 

Craik, Henry, his amended TroMslatum 
cftke ^putU to the Hebrews, noticed, 
175. 

Cucosos, 210. 

D. 

Dabby the, a kind of lizard, Mohammed*s 
oj^on as to the eadng of it, 157. 

Dante, his Divine Cmmedg the e^c 
nearest allied in subject to Faradite 
Lost, 243. 

Daphne, the grove o^ 232. 

David, his influence in raiang Hebreir 
poetry, 87, 88. 

Davidson, Dr. 8;^ lus intended Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, 182; 
notice of his Ecclesiastical Polity <f 
the New Testament^ 387, 388. 

Davies, Dr. J., of Montreal, Professor 
Bernstein's letter to him, 381, 382. 

Death as connected with tie Pall, 167- 
171 ; the physiological history of all 
animal existence points to death as 
its natural termination, 168 ; probable 
that every ipectes of anhnal has also its 
term of existence, 168; further evi- 
dence that death was probably from 
the beginning of the animal creatioii 
a part of its system, 168, 169 ; sog^ 
gestions as to the possible state of 
man had he not fidlen, 170, 171. 

Deists, English, the modem German neo- 
logy not to be traced to them, 153,154. 
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Denham, Rev. J. F., his article on the 
Philosophy of Anthropomorphisnit 
9-21 ; his pamphlet on Marriage with 
a deceased Wife's Sister, noticed, 
172-175. 

Dewar, Rev. E. H., his German Pro- 
testantism, quoted, 141. 

Diction, poetic, character of, 298, 299 ; 
form of, 299-321. 

Dio Cassius, 135. 

Dobbin, Rev. O. T., LL.D., lus article 
on German Paiionalism in its early 
Indications, 126-154; his article on 
German Rationalism in its recent 
Development, 257-278. 

D'Orsey, Rev. A. J. D., his translation 
of Calmefs Dissertation on the Resur- 
rection of the Saints who arose with 
Jesus Christ, 112-125. 

Druthmarus, 115, 120. 

E. 

Eadie, Rev. John, D.D., his article 
Chrpostom, a Sketch, 194-236. 

Ecclesiastes. See Kohelet. % 

Editor, his introductory article, 1-9 ; his 
article on Moslem Traditionary Cus- 
toms illustrative of the Hebrew Dis- 
tinctions of Meats, 155-159 ; his 
remarks on Sacred Trees, 290-295; 
his notice on the state and prospects 
of the Journal, 378. 

Egypt and the Book of Moses by Heng- 
stenberg, objections to the views there- 
in stated respecting the scape- goat, 
133-140. 

Egypt, sacred trees in, 291. 

Elohim, the word explained, 285-289. 

Epiphanius, 114-119. 

Eucharist, controversy concerning, 145. 

Eudoxia, the empress, favours Chry- 
sostom, 204 ; her injustice, 209 ; be- 
comes inimical to the prelate, 213. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 119. 

Eutropius, the eunuch, prime minister of 
Theodosius, procures the appointment 
of Chrysostom to the see of Constanti- 
nople, 204 ; his fall, 206 ; Chrysostom 
successfully pleads for his life, 206. 

Evans, James Cock, his report on the 
case of the Queen v, Chadwick, no- 
ticed, 172-175. 

Ewald, Professor von, his Treatise on 
Hebrew Poetry, translated by Dr. 
Nicholson, 74 111, 295-325. 

Exile, Babylonian, depressing effect o^ 
on Hebrew poetry, 90. 

Exodus. See Forsyth. 

EzEKiEL, INTRODUCTION TO, by Havcr- 
nick, translated by the Rev.F.W.Gotch, 
22-42; author's prefece, 22-24; nb- 
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tices of Ezekiel's life, times, and office, 
24-28; marks of individuality in his 
prophecies, 28-33; his power and 
energy, 29; indications of sacerdotal 
feeling and character, 29, 30 ; his ad- 
herence to the Pentateuch, 30 ; his re- 
lation to other prophets, 31 ; his cul- 
tivation and erudition, 31, 32 ; the 
definiteness of his prophecies, 32, 33 ; 
his diction and mode of statement 
varied, 33 ; his prevalent use of sym- 
bols, 34, 35 ; his style improperly 
blamed, 35 ; recurring expressions 
peculiar to this prophet, 35, 36; the 
influence of the antecedent models 
upon the language, 36; various opi- 
nions as to the collection and arrange- 
ment of EzekieFs prophecies, 36-39; 
Jahn's opinion, 36 : Eichhora's, 36, 
37 ; Bertholdt's, 37 ; Ewald*s, 37 ; the 
contents of the Book of Ezekiel, 39, 40 ; 
notice of attacks upon the integrity of 
the book, 40-42 ; Exegetical works on 
Ezekiel, 42. 



Farmer, Hugh, 14. 

Flavian, bishop of Antioch, 200. 

Forsyth, Robert, his Observations on the 

Books of Genesis and Exodus, noticed, 

176; quoted, 180, 181. 



Gaussen, Professor L., his It is Written, 
noticed, 175, 176. 

Genesis. See Forsyth. 

German Rationalism in its early indica- 
tions, 126-154. See Rationalism. 

Gibbon, 215. 

Giles, J. A., his edition of Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History noticed, 178. 

Gobat, bishop, notice of his Address to 
the Friends (f Zion, 391, 392. 

Gotch, Rev. F. W., his translation of 
Havemick's Introduction to Ezekiel, 
22-42. 

Gray, Dr. J. T., his Observations on 
Matt, xviii, 10; his Immortality, its 
real and alleg^ Evidences, noticed, 
389-390. 

Greek, eulogiimi on the language, 227. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 223. 

Gregory Nazianzen, his Apology, 199. 

Gregory the Great, 115. 

H. 

Hares, forbidden as food by Moses, and 
regarded as unlawful by Moslems, 
though eaten by the tribes, 154. 
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Havemick, his Introduction to Ezekiel, 
translated by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, 
22-42 ; notice of the author, 22, note ; 
his Einleitwngy extracts from, appended 
to the translation, 39-42. 

Hebrew Criticism, being a review of 
Barrett's Synopsis of Criticism, by John 
Nicholson, A.B., Ph. D., 160-167; 

: the title objected to, 160; tbe autho- 
rized version has no independent 
authority, 161 ; the variations there- 
from by critics, inadequately repre- 
sented in this work, 161 ; the author's 
process explained and censured, 162 ; 
animadversion on his notes in Gen i. 
8-13; ii. 4-6; x. 21 ; xxix. 1-8; 
blamed for his blind adoption of Ken- 
nicott's emendations, 166. 

Hebrew, not known by Chrysostom, 224. 

Hebrews, epistle to, Craik's amended 
translation, noticed, 175. 

Hengstenberg, his view of the word 
Elohim controverted, 289 ; his views 
as to the signification of the ' Scape- 
goat,* stated and impugned, 133-140 ; 
vindicated, 379, 380. 

Hilary, 115,119. 

Hobbes, 153. 154. 

Horse, not allowed for food by Moses, 1 56< 

Horsley, bishop, 163. 



Ignatius, 118. 

Incarnation, the, questions respecting it 
considered, 180. 

India, sacred trees in, 294. 

Inquiry, Fuse, in Theology, thb basis 
OF Truth and Liberality, 43-73; 
the free use of the understanding the 
basis of all real conviction, 43 ; in the 
inquiry after religious truth we must 
refer to the same principles which 
guide the investigation of physical 
truths, 43-45 ; since the same gene- 
ral classes of delusion exist in both 
cases, 46 ; this shown by reference to 
Bacon's first class of Idola — the Idola 
Species, 46 ; to his second class, the 
Idola Tribus, 47 ; to his third class, 
the Idola Fori, 48 ; to his fourA class, 
the Idola Theatri, 50 ; ignorance often 
preferred to the labour of thought, 50 ; 
and even the capacity of thinking dis- 
credited by some, 51 ; hence the pa- 
rade of blind adherence to established 
doctrines, 51 ; and the promulgation 
of independent views discouraged, 
51-53 ; all the pleas urged against 
free inquiry are referable to the spirit 
of religious exclusiveness, 53; ex- 
amination of the real grounds and 



motives on which this master principle 
is cherished, 53-56 ; but the disciplined 
mind perceives that men must un- 
avoidably differ, 56 ; the scheme of a 
general unity of religious belief chi- 
merical imd usattaixiable, 58 ; and was 
never attained even when the power of 
the church in enforcing uniformity 
was at the highest, 58, 59 ; Romanism 
was consistent in striving to enforce 
this uniformity, 60; but not Protea-. 
tantism, which recognises no infallible 
judge of differences, 60, 61 ; the appeal 
to Scripture, on which Protestantism is 
founded, is no other than an appeal to 
private judgment, 62 ; real liberality 
IS therefore the ground of all true 
Protestantism, 63 ; those therefore who 
seek to uphold their belief l^ any kind 
of coercion indicate distrust of their 
own principles, 64 ; the alleged reli- 
gious liberality of the present day 
mostly of a spurious kind, 65, 66; 
the liberality advocated does not tole- 
rate dishonest oj)inion, 68 ; is not in- 
difference, 69 ; It is true Catholicism, 
71-73. 

Introduction to JEzekiel, by Havemick, 
translated by Rev. F. W. Gotch, 22-42. 
See Ezekiel. 

Israelitism, Ewald's appropriate name to 
express the peculiar internal cha- 
racter of the people, 355. 

J. 

Jacox, Rev. Francis, his observations on 
JVew Testament * Life; 372, 373. 

Jeremiah, his position in prophecy, 359. 

Jerome, 115, 120. 

Job, hi» Testimony to the Resurrection, 
374-377. 

Job, Book of, subject and dramatic plan 
of, 109; eminent as a poem of art, 
t6. ; interpolations in, 110; assigned 
to the seventh century, %b,\ its lan- 
guage betrays the decline of literature, 
ib, ; rythmical character of; 320. 

Joel, his position in prophecy, 358. 

Johnson, Dr., his dictum respecting re- 
ligious poetry, reproved, 243. 

Journal of Sacred Literature, its plan 
and objects, 1-8. 

Judith, book of, a romance, 111. 

Justification, controversy concerning, 
146. 



Kennicott, his emendations estimated, 
163, 166 ; some of them rash, and not 
accepted on the Ckwtinent, 163, 166. 
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Kohelet, Book of, a philosophical dis- 
cussion, 102 ; not written by Solomon, 
ib, ; enervate rhythm of, 321. 

L. 

Language, Hebrew, its want of genuine 
short syllables precludes all syllabic 
metre, 303. 
Language, Hebrew, poetical, how differ- 
ent from that of prose, 295; its ar- 
chaisms, innovations, and traces of 
dialect, 296-298. 
Law and Gospel, the, 326-353 ; the 
nature and purport of the distinct 
portions of Scripture not adequately 
discriminated by readers, 326 ; evils 
of this, 327; the successive dis- 
pensations : 1. T7i€ prinuBval dispensa- 
tionsj 328-331 ; their characteristics, 
330 ; do not furnish great principles 
of universal moral application ; 2. TThe 
Judaical Lawy 331-336; Genesis to 
be regarded as an introduction t^ the 
Law, 332 ; the objects of the Law to 
separate the Israelites from the nations, 
332; abounds in special adaptations 
to the Jewish national mind, 333 ; the 
modem distinction between the social 
and ceremonial law untenable, 333- 
336 ; 3. The teaching of Clirist formed 
a preparation for the new dispensation, 
but did not bring it in, or repeal the 
preceding, 336-338; 4. The teaching 
of the Apostles introduced the new 
dispensation as completed by the death 
and resurrection of Christ, 338, seq, ; 
the character of that dispensation in- 
dicated by the abolition of the separa- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, which 
formed the basis of the old law, 339 ; 
mode in which it was presented to the 
Gentile and the Jew respectively, 339- 
342; the Law described as havings 
wholly ceased, without distinction of 
parts, 343 ; no recognised dependence 
of the one system upon the other, 344 ; 
all the essential Christian institutions 
independent and simple, 245 ; 5. Sub- 
sequent views of the Law and Gospel 
tended to engraft Judaism upon 
Christianity, 346 ; instanced in respect 
to the sabbatic observance, 346-352 ; 
conclusion, 352, 353. 
Lee, Professor, 162. 

Leprosy, the ceremonies in purification 
of, compared with those of the * scape- 
goat,* 139. 
Lercio, 114. 

Libanus, the Gentile rhetoridan, tutor of 
Chrysostom, 194 ; his character, and 
reputation of his school, 228. 



* Life,' New Testament, observations on, 

372, 373. 
List of Publications in Sacred Literatnre. 

186-192, 375-378. 
Lizards^ forbidden fi>r food botii to Jewff 

and Moslems, 156. 
Locke, 16. 
Locusts, allowed as food by Moses, and 

not forbidden by Mohammed, 157. 
Lowth, bishop, 75, 163. 
Lather, the evil of modem rationalism 

not to be traced to lum, 143, 144 ; 

quotations from him, 143, 144} his. 

view of the sabbath, 349. 

M. 

MacCombie, William, his work on 
Moral Agency characterized, 1 70. 

M*Que€n, Rev. A., of Fayetteville, U. S., 
church dealings with him in respect 
of his marrying his deceased wi&*8 
sister, 172-174. 

Mohammed, refuses to partake of a baked 
lizard, but did not forbid Khaled to 
partake of it, 156; ate the flesh of the 
wild ass, 157 ; accepted for Abu Tul- 
hah the hind legs of a horse, 157 ; 
latterly abstained from locusts, whkh 
he had once eaten, 157 ; allowed the 
carcase of a great fish to be eaten, 158 ; 
forbade the eating of a cat, or its 
price, 159. 

Maldonatus, 121. 

Marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 
works on the question, noticed, 172- 
175. 

Matthew, the Gospel of, contents and 
characteristics, 179. 

Matthew, St, his account of the resur- 
rection of the saints who arose with 
Christ, 112. 

Maurer, his Commentartus Grammaticus 
Qriticus in Vet Test, commended. 
167, 

Meats, Moslem Traditionary Cus- 
toms, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HEBREW 

DISTINCTIONS OF, 155-159; the charm 
of Oriental travel and reading to a 
Biblical student from the associations 
and the illustrations of Scripture, 
suggested, 155, 156; instanced with 
respect to anadogies in the Moslem 
instances respecting meats, 156; com- 
pfirisons of tiie law and customs re- 
specting the abstinence from lizards, 
156; from animals of the solipede 
kind, 156; from hares, 157; in the 
eating of locusts, 157 ; respecting ceta- 
ceous animals, 158; respecting food, 
&c, polluted by contact with dead 
carcases, 158 ; respecting the exclu- 
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sion from food of animals of unclean 
habits, 159 ; respecting snakes, 159. 

Melancthon, his fears reproved by Luther, 
144 ; not a man for critical times, 145. 

Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, 196. 

Metre, every attempt to discover a syl- 
labic metre in Hebrew poetry has pal- 
pably feiiled, 322 ; its existence is not 
only improbable in itself^ but from 
the structure of Hebrew verse, impos- 
sible, 321 ; its absence supplied by Uie 
rhythm of the thought, 303. 

Milton, his alleged preference of Para- 
dise Regained to Paradise Lost, ex- 
plained, 237, 238 ; his self-appreciation 

• vindicated, 238 ; the reception of his 
Paradise Lost, 241, note. 

Milton's Paradise Lost considered 
with reference to its theological senti- 
ments and moral influence, by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, 236-257. 

Mischat ul Masabih, Capt Matthews's 
translation of, 156. 

Monachism, early and evil influence of, 
221. 

Moses, his reluctance to undertake his 
mission, 180, 181. 

Mouse, in what degree its carcase pol- 
lutes food, 158. 

N. 

Neander, his Life and Times of Chry- 
aostoniy 235. 

Nelson, lus notion of toleration, 58. 

Nicholson, John, A.B., Ph. D., his trans- 
lation of Professor H. A. von Ewald's 
treatise On Hebrew Poetry, 74-111; 
295-325. 

o. 

Olive, Vine, and Palm, notice of a work 

so called, 390, 391. 
Origen, 115,118. 
Ouseley, Sir William, his Dissertation 

on sacred trees, referred to, 290. 



Paley, his Natural Theology, quoted, 1 70. 

Paradise Lost, Milton's, the greatest 
work of its author, 237 ; its first con- 
ception, 238-240 ; regarded as a work 
of art, 241, 242; regarded as a con- 
tribution to Sacred literature, 242 ; its 
theme the greatest of any epic, 242 ; 
its moral purpose and tendency, 244 ; 
adherence to Scriptural modes of ex- 
pression, 247; vindicated from Tri- 
theistic tendencies, 253; doubtful pro- 
priety of its finished pictures of what 
Scripture' gives only in outline, 253, 
254 ; whether it be right to invest a 
Scriptural subject with fictitious ac- 



companiments, 254 ; questionable 
moral influence of the character as- 
signed to Satan, 255 ; the poem a sun 
with many spots, 256; but exalting 
to the age and country in which it 
originated, 257. 

Parallelism of members. See Rhythm, 
also 306, note. 

Poet, how different from a prophet or 
philosopher, 75; his influence over 
language, 297. 

Patriarchs, whether they were the saints 
who arose with Christ, 1 13. 

Pela^us, 219. 

Persia, sacred trees in, 292-294. 

Philistines, alleged Semitic origin of, 359. 

Pity us, 211. 

Plural, on certain Idiomatic usages 
OF the, in Hebrew, 279-289 ; general 
remarks on idiomatic departures from 
general rules, 279 ; rules for their in- 
vestigation, 280 ; applied to the inves- 
tigation of certain ideas of the Hebrew 
pliral, 280 ; often used to denote the 
abstract proper, 280; and the per- 
sonified abstract, 281 ; to denote the 
intensive, 281-286; to designate an 
object exhibiting plurality in unity, 
286-289. 

Poetry, Hebrew, dissertation on, by 
Professor H. A. von Ewald, D.D., 
translated by Dr. Nicholson, 74-111; 
295-325. 

Poetry, its primal basis, 74, 75 ; its es- 
sential distinction, 75 ; original nature 
of poetical composition, 77 ; an art, 
77, 78 ; never utterly extinct, 78 ; lyri- 
cal, the earliest kind in all nations, 82- 
85 ; contains the germs of epic, gnomic, 
and dramatic poetry, 83 ; epic not the 
earliest kind, 85; wanting in some 
nations, ib. ; rudiments of its later de- 
velopment among the Hebrews and 
Arabians, 110, 111; dramatic, rudi- 
ments of, among Hebrews and Ara- 
bians,l02-l 10. See Job, Song of Songs. 

, Hebrew, general character of, 

79-81 ; its distinctive aim, 88 ; our 
only means to understand its character, 
81, 82; history of, in three pjeriods, 
82-91; kindso^9L-lll ; imperishable 
value of, 80 ; form of, as to language, 
295-298; as to rhythm, 298^321 ; its 
want of syllabic metre compensated by 
the rhythm of the thoughts, 303 ; how 
far its rhythmical structure is to be 
preserved in translation, 323, 324. 

, Gnomic Hebrew, character and 



aim of, 99 ; arises at the time of Solo- 
mon, ib. ; forms and history of, 100- 
102; rhythm of, 317. 
, Lyrical Hebrew, its distinctive 
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form, 91, 92; its special designations 
explained, 94-98 ; its rhythm, 317. 

Popes. See Ranke. 

Powell, Rev. Professor, his article on 
Free Inquiry in Religion, 43-73 ; and 
on The Law and Grospel, 326-353. 

Pratten, Rev. B. P., his translation of a 
review of Baur's Commentary on Amos, 
353-364. 

Price, the, of a cat, forbidden by Mo- 
hammed to be eaten, 159. 

Priesthood, Chrysostom*s six books on 
the, 197. 

Proast, his notion of toleration, 58. 

Prophetism, its nature as a phenomenon 
peculiarly Israelitish, 355; its histo- 
rical development, 256. 

Prophets, whether they were the saints 
who arose with Christ, 113. 

Proverbs, Book of. See Poetry, Gnomic. 

R. 

Rabanus Maurus, 115, 120. 

Radbert, 115, 120. 

Ranke, his History of the Popes, noticed, 
178. 

Rationalism, German, in its Eably 
Indications, 126-154 ; the use of rea- 
son in religion, though denied by 
some, is yet indispensable, 126-130; 
difl&culties, nevertheless, in the prac- 
tical application of the human under- 
standing to divine revelation, 130; 
and in assigning limits to its functions, 
130, 131 ; sources of these difficulties, 
131, 132 ; these views to be illustrated 
by observations on the history of reli- 
gious opinion on the Continent, 132 ; 
general want of reverence in Germany 
in the discussion of sacred themes, 
133 ;' Hengstenberg's views respecting 
the scape-goat, 133-140; the mischief 
of modern rationalism not justiy 
traceable to Luther, 141-145 ; but 
Luther was followed by men of a dif- 
ferent stamp, whose controversies con- 
stituted the polemical age of the Pro- 
testant continental churches, 145; 
controversy about the Eucharist, ib, ; 
controversy on Justification, 146 ; to 
this succeeded the age of dogmatic or 
systematic theology, tending to chill 
the sentiment of religion, 146-150 ; this 
influence denounced by Spener and 
his coadjutors and successors, under 
whom experimental religion revived, 
150, 151 ; this followed by the philo- 
sophising period of divinity, in which 
modem rationalism had its immediate 
origin, 151-152; the neologistic ele- 
ments were not, as alleged, of English 
growth, 152-154. 



Rationalism, German, its Recent 
Developments, 257-278; characters 
who figured in using the French mode 
of dealing with Christianity, 257; 
others who more or less helped on to 
modern rationalism : — Mendelssohn, 
ib.; Lessing, 258; Emesti, Amnion, 
259 ; Semler and his school, 260, 261 ; 
new and more startling developments 
of rationalism, 262 ; attacks on the 
canon of the New Testament, ib, ; 
Michaelis, Morus, Doederlein, Eich- 
hom, Bertholdt, Herder, 263 ; Gratz, 
Eckermann, Schleiermacher, 264 ; 
most mischief has of late years been 
done in exegesis and hermeneutics, 
265; numerous examples of this, 266- 
276; the Christian and Rationalist 
systems contrasted, 276-278. 

Reading, Oriental, the charm of, to a 
Biblical student, 155, 156. 

Reason,use of, in religion. See Rationalism. 

Resurrection of the Saints who 
AROSE with Jesus Christ, 112-125 ; 
who they were that arose, 113, 114; 
some believe them to have been the 
patriarchs, 113; some, the prophets, 
1 14 ; some, the recently deceased saints, 
ib. ; the exact time of the event, whether 
after the death or the resurrection of 
Christ, 114-116; the form in which 
they appeared, whether with natural or 
glorified bodies, 116,117; whether they 
remained on earth, to die again, or 
ascended to heaven with Christ, 117- 
125; the former opinion preferable, 
125; recent authorities on the subject, ib. 

Resurrection, Job*8 testimony to the, 
considered, 374-377. 

Rhyme, repugnant to the simplicity and 
austerity of Hebrew, 303 ; seems, 
where it does occur, to be accidental, 
322, note; is really only an external 
compensation for syllabic metre, 302. 

Rhythm, Hebrew, 299-321 ; is a rhythm 
of the thought, not of the syllables, 
303-306 ; the iterative kind, 307 ; the 
sluggish kind, 308; the intermediate 
kind, {6.; the protracted, 314-316; 
rhythm of several verses, 316 ; gnomic, 
lyrical, and dramatic, different, 317- 
319 ; history of rhythm at different 
periods, 319-321. 

R<^enmul]er, 165. 

Rufinus, 121. 

S. 

Sabbath, on the obligation of its observ- 
ance, 329, 346-352. 

Saints who arose with Christ, who they 
were, at what time they rose, and what 
became of them, 1 12-125. See Resur- 
rection. 
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, not tymbollcAny ooBmceled wifli 
tbe ordinaDM of the toipc goal, 137. 

Soipi^-ffOftt. See Asawl. 

Seolt, W ilium, hit Sketcbm from Serip- 
tare ilittory, noticed, 1 76 ; quoted, 1 79. 

Bcriptaiv, dbeenratioiie oo panagw of, 
365-371. 

Sccaiidiift, fkther oTCbiyMttom, 194. 

Seed-corn pollated by carcases of Temin, 
158. 

Sermon, an eccentric one on Luke zziii. 
28, 149, m4e, 

Stverima, bishop, S09. 

Smith, ReT. J. Pye, D.IX, F.RSn his 
letter Om Death ae ammeeted with the 
FnH, 167-171 ; his Tiew of Seriplore 
anthropomorphism, 1 1 ; his Tiews as to 
the Hebrew words Dehemoth, Adonai, 
and l)aali, examined, 281-285. 

Snake*, ordered by Mohammed to be 
killed wherever found, 159; singular 
exception in &your of house snakes, 
ib. ; allusion to the old enmity between 
It and man, ib, 

Solomon, the founder of didactic poetry, 
99 ; not the author of Kohelet, 102 
nor of the Song of Songs, 108. 

Song of Songs, a dramatic poem, 103 
unity of its subject, 104 ; indication 
of the change of persons, 104-106 , 
number and characters of its dramatis 
personsD, 105, 106 ; divided into thir- 
teen cantos, 106; distribation into 
acts, 107^ 108 ; constant love its theme, 
108 ; its date and author, ih. 

Spencer, his De Legibus Hebraorttm Bi- 
iualibus, characterised, 137. 

Spener, his salutary influence on German 
theology, 150, 161. 

Sphinx, the cherubim not derived from, 
134 and note. 

Stewart, Dugald, quoted, 18. 

Strauss, 11. 

Sifnopsis of Criticisms upon those Pas- 
' sages of the Old Testament in which 
modem Commentators have differed 
from the Authorized Version, by the 
Rev. A. F. Barrett, M.A., reviewed by 
John Nicholson, B.A., Ph. D., 160- 
167. /See Hebrew Criticism. 

Syriac literature, letter thereon from 
Professor Bernstein, 381, 382. 

Symmons, his Life of Milton, 241. 



Tel-Abib, on the banks of the Chebar, 

the place of Ezekiel's settlement, 25. 
Tertullian, 121. 
Theodosius, the emperor, 200. 
Theophilus, of Alexandria, 209. 
Theophylact, 116. 



Tliolvck, his opinion as to the influence 
of English deiara, unfounded, 153. 

Tmdal, his view of the Sabba^ 349. 

Tobit, book of, «pie subject of, 1 1 1. 

Translations c€ Hebrew poetrj, how far 
they should prescrre the rhythmical 
■tmotore of the original, 323, 324. 

Travel, Eaafeem, the charm of, to a Bib- 
lical student, 155, 156. See Meats. 

Trees, Sacbed, 290-295 ; Scripture no- 
tices of trees, 290; illustrated by 
analoj^us usages of difierent nations, 
ifr.; mstances in classical antiquity, 
291 ; in Egypt, t*. ; in Arabia, "SQl, 
292; m Persia, 292, 293; in India, 
294; in Africa, t6. ; in Europe, ih.] 
the one idea which pervades these 
usages, 295. 

V. 

Veil, the, its origin, 181. 

Verse-members, harmony of, the baas 
of all rhythm, 302 ; average number 
of syllables in eacb, 304 ; normal num- 
ber o^ in a Hebrew verse, 305 ; cannot 
exceed five, 313; admit variationB, 
and what, 306, 310-317. 

Verse, Hebrew, of one member, 310; 
bi-membral, t6. ; of more than two 
meipbers, by amplification, ib.; by 
coropositicii, 311; may not contsdn 
more than five, 313. 

Verses, Hebrew, ancient mode of writing, 
324; Masoretic division of, generally 
correct, ib. ; proceeds, in the poetical 
books, on dinerent laws to those ob- 
served in the historical ones, 325. 

Versification, Hebrew, limited, in the 
absence of metre, to the rhythm of the 
thoughts, 303 ; has both precise laws 
and art, 323 ; varieties of. See Rhythm. 

Vessels, earthen, polluted by carcases of 
vermin, 158. 

Voltaire, 137. 

W. 

I Wait, Dr. D. G., his Course of Sermons, 
I quoted, 135. 

' Walker, George J., his observations on 
Joh*s testimony to the Resurrection, 
374-377. 
Wardlaw, Dr., his view of the Hebrew 

words Adonai and Baali, 281, 282. 
Weeks, universal prevalence of this divi- 
sion of time, 330, note. 
Whales exist in the Red Sea, 158. 
Wisdom, book o^ a late ofishoot of 

gnomic poetry. 
Wolf, 152. 

Z. 

Zunz, his attack upon the genuineness of 
Ezekiel, 41, 43. 
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